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PREFACE 


TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

This edition has been considerably enlarged and 
improved. The quotations from Ibn Khaldun are 
taken from M. De Slane’s French translation (ed. Paris 
1865) of the Prolegomena (Muqaddima) ; those from 
Baidawi are from Fleischer’s edition (Lipsiae 1848). 
Sir ‘Abdu’r-Rahim’s valuable work, Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence (Madras 1911) has been very useful. 
Ash-Sharastani’s al-Milal wa'n-Nihal (ed. Cureton, 
London 1842), Mirkhond’sRaM(ZfltM’^-5a/a (ed. Lon¬ 
don 1898) ; the KhaldsatuH-Tafdsir (ed. Lucknow 
.\.H. 1309) and the Mishkdtu*l-Mafdbih 'ed. Madra.s 
A.H. 1174) have been freely used. The quotations 
from the Qur’an are from Rod well’s translation. 

In the transliteration of Arabic names and 
terms,! have followed the rules of the Royal A.siatic 
Society, namely:— 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is necessary to enter into some explanation as regards 
the contents of this work. It does not fall in with its 
plan to enter into an account either of the life of Muham¬ 
mad or of the wide and rapid spread of the system founded 
by him.’ The most important study is that of the 
religious system which has grown out of the Prophet’s 
teaching, and of its effect upon the individual and the 
community. What the Church in her missionary enter¬ 
prise has to deal with, what European Governments in 
the political world have to do with, is Islam as it is, and 
as it now influences those who rule and those who are 
ruled under it. I have tried, therefore, to show, from 
authentic sources and from a practical knowledge of it, 
what the Faith of Islam really is, and how it influences 
men and nations in the present day. 

Much that is written on Islam is written either in 
ignorant prejudice or from an ideal standpoint. To 
understand it aright one should know its literature and 
live amongst its people. I have tried faithfully to prove 
every statement I have made ; and when I have quoted 
European authors it is only by way of illustration. I 
rest my case entirely upon Musalmdn authorities them¬ 
selves. Still more, I have ascertained from living 
witnesses that the principles I have tried to show as 
existing in Islam are really at work now, and are as 
potent as at any previous period. 


* 1 I have dealt with these subjects in my Life of Muhammad ; The 
Historical Development of the Qur*dn; Isldm i Its Rise and Progress; 
The Four Rightly-guided Khalifas; The Umayyad and 'Ahhdsid 
Khali fates ; The Muslim Conquests in Northern Africa; The Muslim 
Conquests in Spain; The Mamltiks in Egypt and The Ottomdn Turks. 



xii [NTRODUCmON 

I have thus traced up from the very foundations the 
rise and development of the system, seeking wherever 
possible to link the past with the present. In order not 
to interfere with this unity of plan, I have had to leave 
many subjects untouched, such as those connected with 
the civil law, with polygamy, concubinage, slavery, and 
divorce. A good digest of Muhammadan Law will give 
all necessary information on these points.* The basis of 
the Law which determines these questions is what I 
have described in my first chapter. 

When I have drawn any conclusion from data which 
Muhammadan literature and the present practice of 
Muslims have afforded me, I have striven t6 give what 
seems to me a just and right one. Still, I gladly take 
this opportunity of stating that I have found many 
Muslims better than their creed, men with whom it is 
a pleasure to associate, and whom I respect for many 
virtues and esteem as friends. I judge the system, not 
any individual in it. 


) A v«ry good Meoont is given of these subjects in the Rtligion of 
fildm, by Klein pp. 178-226. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF ISLAM 

The creed of Islam—‘ La ilaha illa’llahu : Muham- 
madu’r-Rasulu’llah ’—There is no god but Qod, and 
Muhammad is the Apostle of God is very short, but 
the system itself is a very dogmatic one. Such 
statements as : ‘ The Qur’an is an all-embracing 
and sufficient code, regulating everything,’ ‘The 
Qur’an contains the entire code of Islam—^that is, 
it is not a book of religious precepts merely, but it 
governs all that a Muslim does,’ ‘ The Qur’an 
contains the whole religion of Muhammad,’ ‘ The 
Qur’dn which contains the whole Gospel of Islam,’ 
are not simply misleading, they are erroneous. So 
far from the Qur’an alone being the sole rule of 
faith and practice to Muslims, there is not one 
single sect amongst them whoSe faith and practice 
is based on it alone. No Musalman ever disputes 
its authority or casts any doubt upon its genuine¬ 
ness. Its voice is supreme in all that it concerns, 
but' its exegesis, the whole system of legal jurispru¬ 
dence and of theological science, is largely founded 
on the Traditions. Amongst the orthodox Musal- 
mans, the foundations of Islim are considered to be 
four in number, the Qur’an, Sunna, Ijmd‘, and 
Qiyas. The fact that all the sects do not agree with 
the orthodox—the Sunnis—in this matter illustrates 
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another important fact in Islam, namely, the want 
of unity amongst its followers. 

1, The Qur’An. —The question of the inspira¬ 
tion will be fully discussed, and an account of the 
laws of the exegesis of the Qur’an will be given in 
the next chapter. It is sufficient now to state that 
this book is held in the highest veneration by 
Muslims of every sect. When being read, it is kept 
on a stand elevated above the floor, and no one must 
read or touch it without first making a legal 
ablution.. * Let none touch it but the purified ’ 
(Ivi. 78), It is not translated unless there is the 
most urgent necessity, and even then the Arabic text 
is printed with the translation. The more bigoted 
Muhammadans say that it should not be taught to 
any one but Muslims, and that a Maulavi who 
teaches a Christian to read it becomes thereby a 
Kafir. In the year 1884 the Sunni Qadi and a 
number of Madras Maulavis issued a fatva to this 
effect. This, however, is contrary to the Law, for 
Q4di Khan says : ‘ The ^arbi, or the Dhimmi, 
when they desire to read the Qur’an, may be taught, 
and so also with the fiqh and the ahkams. It may 
be hoped that they will find the road to the truth. 
But until they have washed, they must not touch the 
Qur’in.; after they have done this, they are not to 
be hindered.’' It is said that God chose the sacred 
month of Rama^An in which to give all the revela¬ 
tions that in the form of books have been vouchsafed 
to mankind., Thus on the first night of that month 
the books of Abraham came down from heaven on 


1 P0^M4-Qd4i Kbdn, chapter on Oiri’&ta’I-Qor’in. 
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the sixth, the books of Moses ; on the thirteenth, 
the Injil, or Gospel; and on the twenty-seventh, the 
Qur’in/ On that night, the Laylatu’l-Qadr, or 
* night of power,’ the whole Qur’an is said to have 
descended to the lowest of the seven heavens, from 
whence it was brought piecemeal to Muhammad as 
occasion required.* ‘ Verily we have caused it (the 
Qur’an) to descend on the night of power ’ (xcvii. 1.) 
‘ The Qur’an,’ says Ibn Khaldun, ‘ was sent from 
heaven in the Arab tongue, and in a style conforma¬ 
ble to that in which the Arabs were wont to express 
their thoughts. ... It was revealed phrase by 
phrase, verse by verse, as it was needed, whether for 
manifesting the doctrine of the unity of God, or for 
expounding the obligations to which men ought to 
submit in this world. In the one case we have the 
proclamation of the dogmas of faith, in the other 
the prescriptions which regulate the actions of men.’* 
The night on which it descended is called the 


1 The Prophet said : ' Certainly Laylatu’l-Qadr was revealed to me, 
but I have forgotten (its date)» but search for it in the last ten days and 
on one of the odd days.' Sahihu'l-Bukbdri. 

3 ' It was certainly an admirable and politic contrivance of his to bring 
down the whole Qur’an at once to the lowest heaven only, and not to the 
earth, as a bungling prophet would have done ; for if the whole had been 
published at once, innumerable objections might have been made» which 
it would have been very hard, if not impossible, for him to solve ; but as 
he pretended to receive it by parcels, as God saw proper that they should 
be published for the conversion and instruction of the people, he had a 
sure way to answer all emergencies, and to extricate himself with honour 
from any difficulty which might occur.* Sale, Preliminary Discourse, 
SectioQ III. 

3 Lee Prold^^amines dTbn Khaldun, (de Slane's translation, ed. Paris, 
1863), ii. 458. . As I shall often- refer to Ibn I^ald6n, it may be well 
te state what Stanley Lane-Poole says of him as an authority : * He 
stands at'the head of the Arab historians, and comes nearest to European 
notions of a philosophical historian/ Lane, Modem Egyptians, ii. 332: 
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blessed night, the night better than a thousand 
months, the night when angels came down by the 
permission of their Lord, the night which bringeth 
peace and blessings till the rosy dawn. Twice on 
that night, in the solitude of the cave of Hira, the 
voice called ; twice, though pressed sore ‘ as if a 
fearful weight had been laid upon him,’ the Prophet 
struggled against its influence. The third time he 
heard the words :— 

Recite thou, in the name of thy Lord who created— 

Created man from clots of blood, (xcvi. 1.)' 

‘ When the voice had ceased to speak, telling how 
from minutest beginnings man had been called into 
existence, and lifted up by understanding and know¬ 
ledge of the Lord, who is most beneficent, and who 
by the pen had revealed that which man did not 
know, Mubammad woke up from his trance and felt 
as if “ a book had been written in his heart.” ’ He 
was much alarmed. Tradition records that he went 
hastily to his wife and said, ‘ O Khadija ! What 
has happened to me ? ’ He lay down and she 
watched by him. When he recovered from his 
paroxysm, he said, ‘ O Khadija ! he of whom one 
would not have believed (i.e. himself) has now 
become either a soothsayer (kahin) or mad.’ She 
replied, ‘ God is my protection, O Abfi’l-Qisim. 

1 It is said by some that the words, * warn thy relatives of nearer kin * 
(xxvi. 214) contain the first call to preach ; but the objections to this aro 
that the context* ' kindly lower thy wing over the faithful who follow 
thee' {215), and the words, * Who seeth thee when thon standest in prayer 
and thy demeanour among those who worship * (218-9) ,pre-suppose the 
existence of a small Muslim community; that the style of this Sfira is not 
that of the earliest period«and that combinations found in it, such as al- 
*Asizu’r-Ral^iin’^the Mighty, the Merciful; ash-Shami^u'l-'Alimu.—He 
heareth. He knoweth, are not found in the earlier Sfiras* 
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He will surely not let such a thing happen unto thee, 
for thou speakest the truth, dost not return evil for 
evil, keepest faith, art of a good life, and art kind to 
thy relatives and friends, and neither art thou a 
talker abroad in the bazaars. What has befallen 
thee ? Hast thou seen aught terrible? ’ Muham¬ 
mad replied, ‘ Yes.’ And he told her what he had 
seen. Whereupon she answered and said, ‘ Rejoice, 
O dear husband, and be of good cheer. He in 
whose hands stands Khadija’s life is my witness 
that thou wilt be the Prophet of this people.’^ 
After this there seems to have been an intermission, 
called the fatra. It is generally acknowledged to 
have lasted about three years, and it was at this time 
that the Prophet gained some knowledge of the 
Jewish and the Christian histories. ‘ The accounts, 
however,’ says Muir, ‘ are throughout confused, if 
not contradictory ; and we can only gather with 
certainty that there was a time during which his 
mind hung in suspense and doubted the divine 
mission.’ * It is not absolutely certain when the 
fatra commenced. Most commentators acknowledge 
that the first five verses of the Suratu’l-‘Alaq (xcvi) 
form the first revelation ; but according to ‘Ali, the 
Suratu’l-Fatiha is the first, and Jabir, a Companion, 
maintains that the Suratu’l-Mudda thth ir (Ixxiv) 
preceded all others.® These varying statements are 

1 Literary Remains of Emmanuel Deutsch, p. 77. 

^ Muir, The Life of Mahomet, ii, 86. 

3 This is the opinion of Ndldeke, who considers that the internal 
evidence supports it. especially the command to preach and be pious. 
This S6ra, however, seems to be composite. The words * a trump on the 
trumpet' are words not used in late Suras, whereas vv. 31-4 are evidently 
Madfna ones as they are directed against the Jews. Muir places this 
Sura in the second period of Meccan ones, but this is ve^fy doubtful. 
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thus reconciled : the Siiratul-‘Alaq was the first 
real revelation ; the Sfiratu’l-Fdtiha was the first 
one revealed for purposes of worship; the Suratu’l- 
Mudda thth ir was the first of a continued series. 
Henceforth there was no intermission/ It is said 
that after the descent of the Suratu’l-'Alaq (xcvi), 
called also the Suratu’l-Iqra, the Prophet longed 
for a further revelation, but the wahi (inspiration) 
came not. This fatra was a cause of much grief to 
him. Indeed one day he started from his home 
with the intention of committing suicide ; but when 
staggering along, borne down with sorrow, a voice 
from heaven sounded in his ears. Then, as 
Bukhari relates it, he looked up and saw the angel 
who had appeared to him on a former occasion. 
The angel sat on a throne suspended midway 
between heaven and earth. Muhammad, much 
agitated, hastened home and said, ‘ Cover me with 
a cloth.’ * Then God revealed to him the Suratu’l- 
Muddaththir (Ixxiv), which commences thus : ‘ O 
thou, enwrapped in thy mantle ! arise and warn.’* 
Bukhari also adds that the steady and regular flow 
of the revelation of the Qur’an then commenced, or, 
as he puts it, ‘ inspiration became warm ’ (Faha- 
miya al-wahi).* 

Gabriel is believed to have been the medium of 
communication. This fact, however, is only once 

1 (ed. Leyde, 1862). 

• The Mishkdtu*l^Ma§dblftt p, 846 gives a Tradition in a slightly 
different form, and says that igbadfja not only wrapped him up, but 
poored cold water on him, from which ii would seem that she thought 
that a fit was coming on him. 

S ^a^lf^un-BubbdrU i. 58. 

^ Ibid., i. 6. 
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stated in the Qur’an : ‘ Say, whoso is the enemy of 
Gabriel—For he it is who by God’s leave hath 
caused the Qur’an to descend on thy heart ’ (ii. 91). 
This Sura was revealed some years after the 
Prophet’s flight to Madina. The other references 
to the revelation of the Qur’an are : ‘ Verily from 
the Lord of the worlds hath this book come down ; 
the Faithful Spirit (Ruhu’l-Amin) hath come down 
with it’ (xxvi. 193). ‘The Qur’an is no other 
than a revelation revealed to him, one terrible in 
power (Shadidu’l-Qawa) taught it him’ (liii, 5). 
‘ The Holy Spirit (Ruhu’l-Quds) hath brought it 
down with truth from the Lord’ (xvi. 104). 
These latter passages do not state clearly that 
Gabriel was the medium of communication, but the 
belief that he was is almost, if not entirely, univer¬ 
sal, ' and the commentators say that the terms 
‘ Riihu’l-Amin,’ ‘ Shadidu’l-Qawa,’ and ‘ Riihu’l- 
Quds,’ refer to no other angel or spirit. The use of 
the word ‘ taught ’ in the quotation from Sura liii, 
and the following expression in Sura Ixxv. 18 : 


1 Bukbari states on the authority of *Ayisha, that Khadiia. after the 
Prophet had received the command to * recite,’ took him to Waraqa bin 
Naufal. He was a man, so says Bukhari, who had been a Nazarene in 
the days of ignorance. Now he was old and blind. Khadija said : ' O 
cousin, listen to thy nephew (Muhammad) and hear what he is saying*’ 
Waraqa replied, * O my brother’s son, what hast thou seen ? ’ Then 
Muhammad told him what had happened. Waraqa then said . * This is 
the Nimus which God sent down upon Moses.’ The commentators on 
the Traditions say that this Namus, which means the possessor of a secret, 
is * none other than Gabriel.' SaMht4*l-Butbdri on Sura xcvi. iii. 381-2* 
^ The principal commentators are Muhammad Fakhru’d-din Riti 
(a.h. 606) az-Zamakhshari (a.h* 604) al-Bagh^wi (a.h. 505) al*Baiddwf 
(a.h. 685) Jal&lu’d-din (a.h, 864) these are in Arabic. The Tafsir4- 
Husaini is an excellent commentary in Persian. The KJiald^atu^t* 
Tafdsir is a large collection of opinions from many sources. It is pub¬ 
lished in Urdu. 
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^ When we have recited it, then follow thou the 
recital,’ show that the Qur’an is entirely an objec¬ 
tive revelation, and that Muhammad was only a 
passive medium of communication. The Muham¬ 
madan historian, Ibn Khaldun, says on this point : 

‘ Of all the divine books, the Qur’an is the only one 
of which the text, words and phrases have been 
communicated to a prophet by an audible voice. It 
is otherwise with the Pentateuch, the Gospel and the 
other divine books : the prophets received them 
under the form of ideas.’ ’ This expresses the 
universal belief on this point—a belief which reveals 
the essentially mechanical nature of Islam. 

The Qur’an thus revealed is now looked upon as 
the standing miracle of Islam. Other divine books, 
it is admitted, were revelations received under the 
form of ideas, but the Qur’an is far superior to 
them all, for the actual text was revealed to the ear 
of the Prophet. Thus we read:— 

Move not thy tongue in the haste ® to follow and master this 
revelation. 

For We will see to the collecting and recital of it: 

But when We have recited it, then follow thou the recital ; 

And verily it shall be Ours to make it clear to thee. 

(Ixxv. 16-19). 

The Qur’an is, then, believed to be a miraculous 
revelation * of divine eloquence, as regards both 

1 Ibn l^aldiin. i. 195. 

^ This seems to imply that * he spoke automatically—like an automatic 
writer—out of trance'(Macdonald, Religious Attitude and Life of I sldm, 
p. 47). Ibn 'Abbds says that Gabriel told him not to hurry from fear of 
not remembering ot comprehendiBK it. Tafsir-i-Husainl, iu Evi¬ 
dently be was much agitated. See Rod well’s note^onthis verse. 

^ Ndldeke, Sketches from EaSt^rn History, p. ; and Macdonald, 
Muslim Theology, p- 146; Takmilu'Ulmdn, pp. 14. 21. 
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form and substance, arrangement of words, and its 
revelation of sacred things. It is asserted that each 
well-accredited prophet performed miracles in that 
particular department of human skill or science 
most flourishing in his age. Thus in the days of 
Moses magic exercised a wide influence, but all the 
magicians of Pharaoh’s court had to submit to the 
superior skill of the Hebrew prophet. In the days 
of Jesus the science of medicine flourished. Men 
possessed great skill in the art of healing ; but no 
physician could equal the skill of Jesus, who not 
only healed the sick, but raised the dead. In the 
days of Muhammad the special and most striking 
feature of the age was the wonderful power of the 
Arabs in the art of poetry.' Muhammadu’d- 
Damiri says : ‘ Wisdom hath alighted on three 

things—the brain of the Franks, the hands of the 
Chinese, and the tongue of the Arabs.’ They were 
unrivalled for their eloquence, for the skill with 
which they arranged their material and gave expres¬ 
sion to their thoughts. It is in this very particular 
that superior excellence is claimed for the Qur’an. 
It is to the Muhammadan mind a sure evidence of 
its miraculous origin that it should excel in this 
respect. Muslims say that miracles have followed 
the revelations given to other prophets in order to 
confirm the divine message. In this case the 
Qur’an is both a revelation and a miracle. Accord¬ 
ing to Ibn Kh aldun Muhammad himself said: ‘ Each 
prophet has received manifest signs which carried 
conviction to men, but that which I have received is 


1 Takmilu'I’lmdn (Madras ed. a.m 1288 ) p. 60 . 
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the revelation. So I hope to have a larger following 
on the day of resurrection than any other prophet 
has.’ Ibn Khaldun says that ‘ by this the Prophet 
means that such a wonderful miracle as the Qur’an, 
which is also a revelation, should carry conviction to 
a very large number.’* To a Muslim the fact is quite 
clear, and so to him the Qur’an is far superior to all 
the preceding books. It is ‘ the cream and compen¬ 
dium of all the heavenly books.’ “ Muhammad 
is said to have convinced a rival, Lebid, a poet- 
laureate, of the truth of his mission by reciting to 
him a portion of the now second Sura.* It is true 
that many parts of it are very grand, but it is not in 
these that the strength of the Qur’an lies. Before his 
time Arab poets had sung of valour and generosity 
of love and revenge. Muhammad’s diction did 
not excel theirs in beauty ; but his aim was different. 
He was a man with a message, often fierce and 
always strong. He preached Islam. The very 
fierceness with which this is done, the swearing * 
such as Arab orator, proficient though he may have 
been in the art, had never made, the dogmatic 
certainty with which the Prophet proclaimed his 
message, have tended, equally with the passionate 

1 Ibn Khaldun, i. 194. * Takmilu'l-lmdny p. 14. 

^ There is some difference of opinion as to the exact nature of the 
superiority of the Qur’dn. ' Some hold the proof to lie simply in the 
eloquence; others, in the revelation of the Unseen ; others, in the absence 
of discrepancies. Others again, disagreeing as to the perfect eloquence 
of the revelation, hold to the doctrine of * prevention,* or inability to 
produce the like, owing to divine intervention.’ Muir, Beacon of Truth, 
p. 26. 

^ Shras xxxviii. 1 ; xliv. 1 ; li. 1; Ixviii. 1; Ixix. 39* * He swears by the 
most varied things, by whatever comes uppermost in his mind, and so the 
oaths often appear strange and incongruous.' Ndldeke, Qesohichte des 
Qarana (ed. Gdttingen, 1861) p. 61. 
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grandeur of his utterances, to hold the Muslim 
world spell-bound to the letter and imbued with all 
the narrowness of the book. 

So sacred is the text supposed to be, that only the 
Companions ^ of the Prophet are deemed worthy of 
being commentators on it. The work of learned 
divines since then has been to learn the Qur’an by 
heart and to master the Traditions, with the writings 
of the earliest commentators thereon. The revela¬ 
tion itself is never made a subject of investigation 
or tried by the ordinary rules of criticism. If only 
the isnad, or chain of authorities for any interpre¬ 
tation, is good, that interpretation is unhesitatingly 
accepted as the correct one. It is a fundamental 
article of belief that no other book in the world can 
possibly approach near to it in thought or expres¬ 
sion.^ It deals with positive precepts rather than 
with principles.Its decrees are held to be binding 
not in the spirit merely, but in the very letter on all 
men, at all times, and under every circumstance of 
life. This follows as a natural consequence from 
the belief in its eternal nature. 


1 Those who were in constant intercourse with the Prophet are called 
Ashab (Companions) ; their disciples are named Tdbi'un (Followers) ; 
their disciples are known as Taba'a*t-Tabi‘m (Followers of the Follower?). 
One of the most famous of the Companions was Ibn ‘Abbds who is. 
called by Syutf the * Father of the exegesis of the Qur’an.* 

^ The Mu'tazilfs hold that, if God allowed it, men could produce a 
Sura like it in eloquence and arrangement. Shahrastani, aUMilat 
wa*n‘Nihal, p. 39. See also Noldeke, Geschichte des Qordns, p. 44. 

^ * In the Koran there had been given to Muslims a religion, but no 
system—precepts but no doctrines. What is contrary to logic therein 
—what we account for by the shifting circumstances of the Prophet's 
life* and his varying moods—was simply accepted by the believers, without 
asking questions about the How and Why.* De Boer. Philosophy in 
Isldnit p. 41. 
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The various portions recited by the Prophet during 
the twenty-three years of his prophetical career were 
committed to writing by some of his followers, or 
treasured up in their memories. As the recital of 
the Qur’an formed a part of every act of public 
worship, and as such recital was an act of great 
religious merit, every Muslim tried to remember as 
much as he could. He who could do so best was 
entitled to the highest honour, and was often the 
recipient of a substantial reward.’ The Arab love 
for poetry facilitated the exercise of this faculty. 
When the Prophet died the revelation ceased. There 
was no distinct copy of the whole, nothing to show 
what was of transitory importance, what of perma¬ 
nent value. There is nothing which proves that the 
Prophet took any special care of any portions. 
There seems to have been no definite order in which, 
when the book was compiled, the various Suras were 
arranged, for the Qur’an, as it now exists, is utterly 
devoid of all historical or logical sequence. For a 
year after the Prophet’s death nothing seems to have 
been done ; but then the battle of Yemana took 
place, in which a very large number of the best 
Qur’an reciters were slain. ‘Umar took fright at 
this, and addressing the Khalifa Abu Bakr, said, 
‘ The slaughter may again wax hot amongst the 
repeaters of the Qur’an in other fields of battle, and 
much may be lost therefrom. Now, therefore, my 
advice is that thou shouldest give speedy orders for 


* ^ ' Thus, after the usual distribution of the spoils taken oo the field of 
Cadesia (a.h. 14), the residue was divided among those who knew most 
of the Qur’dn.* Muifi Life of Mahomet, u 5. 
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the collection of the Qur’an.’ ’ Abu Bakr agreed^ 
and said to Zaid ibn Thabit. who had been an 
amanuensis of the Prophet, ‘ Thou art a young man^ 
and wise, against whom no one amongst us can 
cast an imputation ; and thou wert wont to write 
down the inspired revelations of the Prophet of the 
Lord, wherefore now search out the Qur’an and 
bring it all together.’ Zaid being at length pressed 
to undertake the task, proceeded to gather the 
Qur’an together from ‘ date leaves and tablets of 
white stone, and from the hearts of men.’ In course 
of time it was all compiled in the order in which the 
book is now arranged. This was the authorized 
text for some twenty-three years after the death of 
Muhammad. Owing, however, either to different 
modes of recitation, or to differences of expression 
in the sources from which Zaid’s first recension was 
made, a variety of different readings crept into the 
copies in use. Hudhaifa bin al-Yaman, one of the 
early warriors, observing the difference between the 
readings of the Muslim Syrians and the men of 
‘Iraq, became alarmed and warned the Khalifa to 
interpose, ‘ before they should differ (regarding 
their scriptures) as did the Jews and the Christians.’ 
The Faithful became alarmed, and the Khalifa 
‘Uthman was persuaded to put a stop to such a 
danger. He appointed Zaid, with three of the 
leading men of the Quraish as assistants, to go over 
the whole work again. A careful recension was 
made of the whole book, which was then assimilated 
to the Meccan dialect, the purest in Arabia.® After 

' See as-Syut^ History of the Kb^lifs (ed. Calcutta, 1881) p, 78. 

9 For a fall accooat, see Sell, Rsscensions of the Qur'dn (C.L.S., 
Madras and London). 
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this all other copies of the Qur’an were burnt by 
order of the Khalifa, and new transcripts were made 
of the revised edition, which was now the only 
authorized copy. ‘On the revision being completed, 
‘Uthman caused all the remaining editions to be de¬ 
stroyed, and it is due to this fact that at the present 
day only one authoritative and uniform text is in 
use throughout the Muslim world.’ ^ The authenti¬ 
city of the present Qur’an rests upon the authority 
of Zaid, who often had to rely on the memories of 
the early Muslims. The memories of many between 
A.H. 15-30, the dates of the two recensions, varied 
and so the critical student may reasonably assume 
that the memories of men may have been defective. 
The destruction of all copies of the first recension 
was a clumsy method of avoiding criticism and a 
foolish action as it raises suspicion. As it is a 
fundamental tenet of Islam that the Qur’an is 
incorruptible and absolutely free from error, no 
little difficulty has been felt in explaining the need 
of ‘Uthman’s new and revised edition, and of the 
circumstances under which it took place; but, as 
usual, a Tradition has been handed down which 
makes it lawful to read the Qur’an in seven dialects. 
On the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas the following 
tradition is recorded : ‘ Gabriel taught me to read 
the Qur’an in one dialect, and when I recited it he 
taught me to recite it in another, and so on until 
the number of dialects amounted to seven.’ These 
dialects, known as the Qira’atu’s-sab‘at or, in 
Persian, Haft Qira’at, were the seven chief ones of 


1 Sir *Abda'rRa]pilm» Muhammadan Jurisprudenc 0 , p. ,20. 
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Arabia. The members of these several tribes used 
to recite the Qur’an in their respective dialects until 
‘Uthman’s Qur’an was issued, when only one dialect 
was allowed. 

The book in its present form may be accepted as 
a genuine reproduction of Abii Bakr’s edition with 
authoritative corrections. It thus becomes a funda¬ 
mental basis of Islam. It was a common practice 
of the early Muslims when speaking of the Prophet 
to say, ‘ His character is the Qur’an.’ When people 
curious to know details of the life of their beloved 
master asked ‘Ayisha, one of his widows, about 
him, she used to reply, ‘ Thou hast the Qur’an, art 
thou not an Arab and readest the Arab tongue ? 
Why dost thou ask me ? for the Prophet’s disposi¬ 
tion is no other than the Qur’an.’ 

Whether Muhammad would have arranged the 
Qur’an as we now have it is a subject on which it 
is impossible to form an opinion. There are Tradi¬ 
tions which seem to show that he had. some doubts 
as to its completeness. I give the following account 
on the authority of M. Caussin de Percival. When 
Muhammad felt his end draw near he said, ‘ Bring 
ink and paper : I wish to write to you a book to 
preserve you always from error.’ But it was too 
late. He could not write or dictate, and so he said, 
‘ May the Qur’an always be your guide. Perform 
what it commands you : avoid what it prohibits.’ ’ 
The genuineness of the first part of this Tradition 


I Another fairly well*authenticated account is that he asked for an 
inkstand in order that he might write something which would not be 
lost; but ‘Umar objected* saying, * We have the Qur’in of which we all 
approve.'. Sell* the Life of Muhammad^ pp. 225*-6. 
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is, I think, very doubtful the latter is quite in 
accordance with the Prophet’s claim for his teaching. 
The letter of the book became, as Muhammad 
intended it should become, a despotic influence in 
the Muslim world, a barrier to freethinking on the 
part of all the orthodox, an obstacle to innovation 
in all spheres—political, social, intellectual and 
moral. ‘ Unlike the Decemviral code which was 
compiled in a business-like way for the guidance of 
magistrates and litigants, and which made no pre¬ 
tence of finality, the Qur’an is a religious miscellany 
with some legislative matter embodied in it which 
would never have been put forward to do duty as a 
code, but for the belief, common to rulers and ruled, 
that every word and every syllable came direct from 
heaven, and which, having been put forward in 
that belief, cannot be abrogated or altered in the 
smallest particular until a new messenger shall 
present himself with equally good credentials' ‘ 
There are many topics connected with the Qur’an 
which can be better explained in the next chapter. 
All that has now to be here stated is that the Qur’an 
is the first foundation of Islam. It is an error to 
suppose it is the only one : an error which more 
than anything else has led persons .away from the 
only position in which they could obtain a true idea 
of the great system of Islam. Stanley Lane-Poole 
well says : ‘ A large part of what Muslims now 
believe is not to be found in the Qur’an at all. We 
do not mean to say that the Traditions of Muham¬ 
mad are not as good authority as the Qur’an ; 
indeed, except that in the latter case, the Prophet 

^ Sir R. K. Wilson, Angla-Muhammadan Law, p« 22« 
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professed to speak the words of God, and in the 
former he did not so profess, there is little to choose 
between them. Nor do we assert that the early 
doctors of the Law displayed no imaginative faculty 
in drawing their inferences and analogies, though we 
have our suspicions ; all we would insist on is that 
it is a mistake to call the Qur’an either the theologi¬ 
cal compendium or the corpus legis of Islam.’ ^ 

The Shi'ahs maintain, without good reason, that 
the following verses favourable to the claims of 
‘Ali and of the Shi'ah faction were omitted in 
‘Uthman’s recension “ :— 

O believers ! believe in the two Lights (Muhammadand ‘AH). 

‘AH is of the number of the pious ; We shall give him his 
right in the day of judgment; We are not ignorant of the 
injustice done to him. We have honoured him above all this 
family. He and his family are very patient. Their enemy 
(Mu‘4wiya) is the chief of sinners. 

We have announced to thee a race of just men, men 
who will not oppose our orders. My mercy and peace are 
on them, living * or dead. 

1 Studies in a Mosque, p. 167. 

2 There are other cases, such as these, * Umar said : * Some of you say, 

1 possess the whole Qur'dp/’ but how can he know what is the whole 

Qur'in, since a part of it has disappeared. Let him rather say, *'I 
possess of it what is still extant.*’' ’Ayisha said that Sura xxxiii origi- 
nally had two hundred verses, it now has only seventy-three. It used to 
contain the verse of the stoning : * If the old man and the old woman 
commit adultery, stone them.’ ‘Umar believed that this was so and said: 
Tf 1 were not afraid that people would say:** *Umar has added some thing 
to the Book of God, I should write it in the Qur'dn.” ’ (Syutf quoted in 
Klein’s Religion of Isldm, pp. 17’18.) The first penalty for an adulteress 
was confinement in her house (iv. 19). This was afterwards, both for the 
man and the woman, changed to a penalty of a hundred lashes (xxiv. 1). 
The following verse, known as the Ayatu’r-rajm (the Verse of Stoning) 
has now disappeared from the Qur’dn. For the original authority for this 
statement, see The Verse of Stoning Madras). 

3 The twelve Im4ms. ^ ALMahdf is. supposed to be still alive. 

2 
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As to those who walk in their way, my mercy is on 
them ; they will certainly gain the mansions of Paradise. ’ 

The orthodox can reply to this claim by quoting 
a Tradition recorded by Bukhari : ‘ The Prophet 
left nothing but what is within the two covers ( of 
the Qur’an).’ 

There is no evidence that Muhammad had any 
practical acquaintance with the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment Scriptures." There is only one quotation in 
the Qur’an from the Old Testament, and that is a 
passage from Psalm xxxvii. 29, which is quoted in 
Sura xxi. 105 : ‘ Since the Law was given, we have 
written in the Psalms that “ my servants, the righte¬ 
ous, shall inherit the earth.” ’ There are a few 
apparent references to the New Testament, such as 
in the words, ‘ Nor shall they enter Paradise until 
the camel passeth through the eye of the needle ’ 
(vii. 38) ; and in ‘ Jesus the Son of Mary, said : 
“ O children of Israel ! of a truth I am God’s 

1 These verses are taken from a chapter, Suratu’n-Nurain, the chapter 
of the two Lights, said to have been omitted from the Qur’an as it now 
exists. The full Sura is given in Arabic and in French in the Journal 
Asiatique, December. 1843; and in Arabic and in English in my 
Rescensions of the Qur'dn (C.L.S.^ Madras). The question of the 
genuineness of the Sura is there discussed, pp. 24-5. 

* Muhammad is called in Sura vii. 156, the al-Nabi’l-Ummi, which 
Muhammadans generally translate as the * unlettered Prophet.* and say 
he could not read or write. This is used as an argument to show 
that he could not have composed so eloquent a book as the Qur’dn. 
and that, therefore, it must be the words of God. But the term more 
probably means * the Prophet of the Gentiles,' as distinguished from a 
prophet belonging to the * people of the Book,’ i.e. Jews or Christians, 
and is meant to show that he was not acquainted with the books of 
preceding prophets. His ignorance is shown by the confused order in 
which he places them. He seems to have felt his weakness in this 
respect, for God is represented as saying ; * Of some apostles We have 
told thee before : of other apostles We have not told thee.* Suratu’n- 
Nisd* (iv) 162. 
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Apostle to you to confirm the Law which was given 
before me, and to announce an Apostle that shall 
come after me, whose name shall be Ahmad ” ’ 
(Ixi. 6). This no doubt refers to St. John xvi. 7 : 
‘ If I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you ; but if I depart, I will send Him unto 
you.’ Muhammad seems to have misunderstood 
the word wapaaXijTo?, and imagined it to be the same 
as TTepiKXvTot, which has somewhat the same meaning 
as Ahmad, from which word the name Muhammad 
is formed. The poetical parts of the Qur’an are 
the Prophet’s own creation ; for the rest he was 
indebted to the Jewish Traditions based on the 
Talmud. The Babylonian Gemara was finished 
about the year a.d. 530 ; the Jerusalem Gemara in 
A.D. 430, and the Mishna about a.d. 220. All of 
these, therefore, were available. Other portions of 
the Qur’an are derived from stories found in the 
Apocryphal Gospels, Christian legends, and Zoroas- 
trian tales, to which latter reference seems to be 
made in—‘The unbelievers say, “Of old have we 
been promised this, we and our sires of old ; it is 
but tales of the Ancients ” ’ (xxvii. 70). Many 
also of Muhammad’s friends were acquainted with 
the Bible, and some of them became Christians. 
There were also Jewish tribes in Arabia, with 
whom the Prophet came into contact, and with 
whom he was for a while friendly and from whom 
he learned much. Muhammad, however, claimed 
to have received all such information direct from 
God. Thus, when describing the dispute amongst 
the angels concerning the creation of man, he said : 
* Verily, it hath been revealed to me only because I 
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am a public preacher ’ (xxxviii. 70). The stories 
which he learned from the Jews he claimed to have 
received by inspiration and adduces this as a fact to 
prove the reality of his prophetic office. Apart 
from the general conception of the Unity of God 
and other dogmas which Islam has borrowed from 
Judaism/ many of the less important matters of 
belief are clearly taken from Talmudic sources, 
such as the story of the angels Harut and Marut (ii. 
96) ; the seven heavens and hells (xvii. 46, xv. 
44) ; the position of the throne of God at the 
creation (xi. 9) ; al-A‘raf or the partition between 
heaven and hell (vii. 44). The following also may 
be traced to Zoroastrian sources : the Mi'raj (xvii. 
1) ; the Jinn or Genii (vi. 100) ; the Huris, which 
are identical with the Parikas of the Avesta and the 
Peris of modern Persia, beings ‘ endowed with 
seductive beauty, dwelling in the air, and attaching 
themselves to the stars and light ; ’ the angel of 
death and the bridge (Sirat). The teaching about 
the Nur-i-Muhammadi and the teaching generally 
about evil spirits is derived from the same source.® 

I Otxget in Judaism and Isldm, pp. 31-44 (Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co., London: S.P.C.K., Madras), shows how much Muhammad 
borrowed from Judaism. This accounts for the introduction of Rabbini¬ 
cal terms into the Qur'an. See also foot-note in Isldm : Its Rise and 
Progress, p. 49 (C*L.S., London and Madras), and Hurgronje, Moham¬ 
medanism (London, 1916), pp. 61-2. 

^ This is all given in full detail in The Sources of the Qur*dn by Dr. 
St. Clair Tisdall (S.P.C.K.). Syed Amir ' All also speaks of the * eclectic 
faith of Mult^ammad' and of the ' Zoroastrian origin of the Houris ’ and 
of the * Talmudic ideas of hell.’ (Spirit of Isldm, pp. 387, 394). The 
idea that another person was substituted for Christ at the crucifixion 
(iv. 156) was borrowed from the Manichaeans. 
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In fact, the early adversaries of the Prophet 
accused him of having confederates, and spoke of his 
revelations as a collection of fables and mere poet¬ 
ical utterances. Thus, ‘ The infidels say ; “ This 
Qur’an is a mere fraud of his own devising, and 
others have helped him with it. . . . Tales of the 
Ancients that he hath put in writing, and they were 
dictated to him morn and eve ” ’ (xxv. 5, 6).’ The 
Qur’an itself bears internal evidence of the great 
skill with which Muhammad formed the eclectic 
system of Islam,' which has been well described as 
* a corrupt form of late Judaism with which ideas 
and practices derived from Arabian and Persian 
heathenism, and in one or two instances from 
heretical books, have been mingled.’ 

2. The Sunna.’ —The second foundation of 
Islam is based on the Hadith (plural ahadith) or 
Tradition.^ Commands from God given in the 
Qur’an are called ‘ fard ’ and ‘ wajib.’ ’ A com¬ 
mand given by the Prophet or an example set by 

1 Muhammad rebuts the charge of being a mere poet in the Suratu sh- 
Shu'ara (xxvi) 224 and in Suratu Ya Sin (xwvi) 69 and the imputation 
of forgery in Suras lii. 33-4, 41, 47 ; Ixix. 38-47 ; Ixxxi. 15-22 ; Ivi. 74*8 ; 
xxv. 5-7, 22 : xxxii. 2 

2 The way in which the Qur’an grew and how its gradual formation 
was determined by the events of the Prophet’s life are shown in N61* 
i\eVe'sGeschichit des Qomns. and in my Historical Development of 
the Qur'dn (S.P.C.K., London and Madras). 

^ For an exhaustive account of this second foundation of Islim, see 
Margoliouth, The Early Development of Mohammedanism, Lecture in. 

^ The terras sunna and hadfdl a-f© sometimes treated as synonymous. 
They are not so, for sunna describes the mode of action, practice and 
the sayings of the Prophet • hadftJl denotes the narration and record of 
such actions and sayings. 

For a definition of these terms, see the first page of chapter v. 
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him is called ‘ sunna,’ a word meaning a rule. It 
is then technically applied to the basis of religious 
faith and practice, which is founded on traditional 
accounts of the sayings and acts of Muhammad.' It 
is the belief common to all Musalmans, that the Pro¬ 
phet in all that he did, and in all that he said‘ was 
supernaturally guided, and that his words and acts 
are for all time and to all his followers a divine rule 
of faith and practice. ‘ We should know that God 
Almighty has given commands and prohibitions to 
his servants, either by means of the Qur’an, or by 
the mouth of His Prophet.’ Al-Ghazali. a most 
distinguished theologian, writes : ‘ Neither is the 
faith according to His will complete by the testi¬ 
mony to the Unity alone, that is, by simply saying, 
“ There is but one God,” without the addition of 
the further testimony to the Apostle, that is, the 
statement, “ Muhammad is the apostle of God.” ’ 
This belief in the Prophet must extend to all that 
he has said concerning the present and the future 
life, for, says the same author, ‘ A man’s faith is 
not accepted till he is fully persuaded of those 
things which the Prophet hath affirmed shall be 
after death.’ In the Mi^hkdtu’l-Masdbih (Book i, 
chapter vi) the following Traditions on this point 

^ These are called (1) Sunnatu’I-fi*], that which Muhammad himself 
did. (2) Sunnatu'l-qaul, that which he said should be practised. (3; 
Sunnatu’t*taqrfr, that which was done in his presence and which be did 
not forbid. 

A difficulty sometimes arose when the maxims (sa ings) of the 
Prophet differed from his acts. In such cases the sayings were preferred 
for guidance in legal procedure. See Margolioiith, The Early Develop¬ 
ment of Mohammedanism, p. 81 for a good illustration of this. 
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are recorded : ‘ That which the Prophet of God 
hath made unlawful is like that which God Himself 
hath made so.’ ‘ Verily the best word is the word 
of God, and the best rule of life is that delivered 
by Muhammad.’ ‘ I have left you two things, and 
you will not stray as long as you hold them fast. 
The one is the word of God, and the other the law 
(sunna) of His Prophet.’ ‘ I am no more than a 
man, but when I order anything respecting religion, 
receive it, and when I order anything about the 
affairs of the world, then I am nothing more than a 
man.’ 

It is often said that the Wahhabis reject Tradi¬ 
tion. In the ordinary sense of the word tradition 
they may ; but in Muslim theology the term Hadith, 
which we translate Tradition, has a special mean¬ 
ing. It is applied only to the sayings of the Pro¬ 
phet, not to those of some uninspired divine or 
teacher. The Wahhabis reject the Traditions hand¬ 
ed down by men who lived after the time of the 
Companions, but the Hadith, embodying the say¬ 
ings of the Prophet, they, in common with all 
Muslim sects, hold to be an inspired revelation of 
God’s will to men. It would be as reasonable to 
say that Protestants reject the four Gospels as to 
say that the Wahhabis reject Tradition.’ An ortho¬ 
dox Muslim places the Gospels in the same rank as 


1 The great Wahhdbi preacher Mul^ammad Ismd*n» of whom some 
account will be given later on, says in the Taqwiatu*l-Imdn : ' The best 
of all ways is to have for principles the words (holy writings) of God 
and of His Apostle ; to hold them alone as precedents, and not to allow 
our own opinion to be exercised.' Baid^wf (i. 183} explains *that 
which God and His Apostle have forbidden ' (ix. 29) as that which is 
forbidden in the Qur’dn and the Sunna. 
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the ^adith, that is, he looks upon them as a record 
handed down to us by His Companions of what 
Jesus said and did. * In the same way as other 
Prophets received their books under the form of 
ideas, so our Prophet has in the same way received 
a great number of communications which are found 
in the collections of the Traditions’ (ahadith).’ 
This shows that the Sunna must be placed on a 
level with the Jewish and Christian Scriptures ; 
whilst the Qur’an is a revelation superior to them 
all. To no sect of Musalmans is the Qur’an alone 
the rule of faith. The Shi'ahs, it is true, reject the 
Sunna, but they have in their own collection of 
Traditions an exact equivalent. 

The nature of the inspiration of the Sunna and 
its authoritative value are questions of the first 
importance, whether Islam is viewed from a theo¬ 
logical or a political standpoint. 

Muhammad said that seventy-three sects would 
arise, of whom only one would be worthy of Para¬ 
dise. The Companions inquired which sect would 
be so highly favoured. The Prophet replied, ‘ The 
one which remains firm in my way and in that of 
my friends. It is certain that this must refer to 
the Ahlu’s-sunna wa’l-jama‘at .’' 

It is laid down as a preliminary religious duty 
that obedience should be rendered to the Sunna of 
the Prophet. Thus ‘ Obey God and obey the Apo¬ 
stle ’ (vii. 20).* ‘ We have not sent any apostle but 

.1 Ibn t^aldua, i. 193. 

* Takmilu*l-Imdn, p. 16. 

’ See also S^ras Ixiv. 8 ; viii. 13. 48 ; Ixvii. 35 ; Ivii. 7, 8 ; xxxiii. 22. 
Historical Developmeni of the Qur'dn. pp. 224-30. 
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that he might be obeyed by the permission of God/ 
Again, ‘ A noble pattern have ye in God’s Apostle, 
for all who hope in God and the latter day ’ (xxxiii. 
21). The Tafsir-i-ibn ‘Abbas also explains ‘ noble 
pattern ’ as ‘ noble sunna ’ (sunnatan hasanatan). 
From these and similar passages the following 
doctrine is deduced : ‘ It is plain that the Prophet 
(on whom and on whose descendants be the mercy 
and peace of God) is free from sin in what he 
ordered to be done, and in what he prohibited, in 
all his words and acts ; for were it otherwise, how 
could obedience rendered to him be accounted as 
obedience paid to God ? ’ ’ Believers are exhorted 
to render obedience to God by witnessing to His 
divinity, and to the Prophet by bearing witness to 
his prophetship ; this is a sign of love, and love is 
the cause of nearness to God. The Prophet himself 
is reported to have said : ‘ Obey me, that God may 
regard you as friends.’ From this statement the 
conclusion is drawn that ‘ the love of God (to man) 
is conditional on obedience to the Prophet.’ Belief 
in and obedience to the Prophet are essential ele¬ 
ments of the true faith, and he who possesses not 
both of these is in error.® 

In order to show the necessity of this obedience, 
God is said to have appointed Muhammad as the 
Mediator between Himself and man. In a lower 
sense, believers are to follow the Sunna of the 


1 Muddriju*n-Nahuwat^ p. 285. 

* ' The doctors of the Law are unanimously agreed as to the obligation 
of conforming one’s actions to the precepts laid down in the Traditions 
attributed to the Prophet.* Ibn Khaldun, ii 465. 
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four j^alifas, Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Ujhman and ‘AH, 
who are true guides to men. 

To the Muslim all that the Prophet did was 
perfectly in accord with the will of God. Moral 
laws have a different application when applied to 
him. His jealousy, his severe treatment of the 
Jewish tribes,^ his domestic life, his bold assertion 
of equality with God as regards his commands,* his 
every act and word are sinless and a guide to men 
as long as the world shall last. His actions cannot, 
therefore, be justified by comparison with the actions 
of other men. They belong to a different category. 
All apologies for Muhammad based on the fact that 
other leaders, religious or secular, have done similar 
deeds are beside the question altogether. It is easy 
for an apologist for Muhammad to say that this 
view of the Sunna is an accretion, something which 
engrafted itself on to a simpler system. It is no 
such thing. It is rather one of the essential parts 
of the system. Let Muhammad be his own witness; 


^ ' O believers I take not the Jews or Christians as friends. They are 
but one another's friends. If any of you taketh them for his friends he 
is surely one of them. God will not guide the evil-doers ’ (v. 56). See 

also Isldm ; Its Rise and Progress, pp. 22-7. 

9 * O true believers, obey God and His A.postte and turn not back from 
him ' (viii. 20). The words * from him * have given much trouble to the 
commentators. Do they refer to God or to the Apostle ? The Tafsir-i- 
Husatni says : ‘ From jih4d or from order of God, or the not turning 
away from the Prophet.' The Tafsir-ulbn * Abbas ss,ys: ‘From the 
order of God and of His apostle.’ Baid4wf says : * From the Prophet.' 
Other verses are * Obey God and the Apostle. When God and His 
Apostle . . . have decreed a matter . . whosoever disobeyeth God and 

His Apostle erreth with a palpable error. . . . Verily they who affront 
God and His Apostle, the curse of God is on them in this world and 
in the world to come ' (xxxiii. 33, 36, 57). 
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‘ He who loves not my Sunna is not my follower/ 
‘ He who revives my Sunna revives me, and will be 
with me in Paradise.’ ‘ He who in distress holds 
fast to the Sunna will receive the reward of a 
hundred martyrs.’ When asked who would be his 
successors, he replied, ‘ Those who report my say¬ 
ings (ahadith) and instruct men in the same,’ 
Thus the morality of Islam in the twentieth 
century is the morality of Arabia in the seventh. 
Muhammad fulfilled the moral requirements of a 
perfect Arab : he is the ideal of the standard of 
ethics as he regulated it in his own day ; and as 
this national standard of ethics is supposed to be 
divine and authoritative, it has fixed for ever the 
standard for all Muslim lands ; but it is too limited. 
Muhammad fails as the ideal embodiment of a 
‘ Son of Man,’ one common to all humanity. As 
might be expected, the setting up of his own acts 
and words as an infallible and unvarying rule of 
faith accounts more than anything else for the 
immobility of the Muhammadan world, for it must 
be always remembered that in Islam Church and 
State are one. The Arab proverb, ‘ al-mulk wa’d- 
din tawaman ’ (country and religion are twins),’ 
is the popular form of expressing the unity of 
Church and State. To the mind of the Musalman 
the rule of the one is the rule of the other—a truth 
sometimes forgotten by politicians who look hope¬ 
fully on the reform of Turkey or the regeneration 


^ This is explained by the author of the Anvdr-i-Suhayli to mean, 
* In reason's code the Prophet and the King, 

Are but two jewels in the self-same ring.' 
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of the House of ‘Uthman; The Sunna, as much as 
the Qur’an, covers all law, whether political, social, 
moral, or religious. A modern writer who has an 
intimate acquaintance with Islam says : ‘ If Islam 
is to be a power for good in the future, it is 
imperatively necessary to cut off the social system 
from the religion. The difficulty lies in the close 
connection between the religious and social ordi¬ 
nances in the Qur’an ; the two are so intermingled 
that it is hard to see how they can be disentangled 
without destroying both.’ ^ I believe this to be 
impossible, and the case becomes still more hopeless 
when we remember that the same remark would 
apply to the Sunna. When the Khalifa ‘Uthman 
was in danger, he was advised by ‘Abdu’llah bin 
‘Umar not to give in to the rebels, but to refer them 
to the ‘ Book of Allah and to the Sunna of the 
Prophet.’ This shows how very early in Islam the 
Sunna was recognized as a co-ordinate authority.’* 
To forget this is to go astray, for Ibn Khaldun 
distinctly speaks of ‘ the Law derived from the 
Qur’an and the Sunna,’ ® of the ‘ maxims of Musal- 
man Law based on the text of the Qur’an and the 
teaching of the Traditions.’^ Al-Junaid, a famous 
theological teacher of the third century a.h., says : 

^ Stanley Lane-Poole. Selections from the Qur'dn, p. xcv. 

Mirkhond, Raudatu s-Safa (ed. L'jiidon, 1893) Part II, iii. 175. 

- Ibn Khaldun, ii‘477. 

^ In June a.d. 1877 Sultdn Mal^mud issued a manifesto protesting 
against interference in the affairs of the Ottoman Empire, ' the affairs of 
which are conducted upon the principles of legislation, and all 

the regulations of which are strictly connected with principles of religion/ 
These principles still remain in force, for the famous fatvi given by 
the Council of the *Ulamd in July 1S79, anent Khiiru'd-din’s proposed 
reforms, speaks of * the unalterable principles of the Sheri,* or Law. 
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‘ Our system of doctrine is firmly bound up with 
the dogmas of faith and the Qur’an and the Sunna,’' 

The Prophet had a great dread of all innovation. 
The technical term for anything new is ‘ bid‘at \ 
and of it is said, ‘ Bid'at is the changer of sunna.’ * 
In other words, if men seek after things new—if 
fresh forms of thought arise, and the changing 
condition of society demands new modes of expres¬ 
sion for the Faith, or new laws to regulate the 
community—if, in internals or externals, any new 
thing (bid‘at) is introduced, it is to be shunned. 
The law, as revealed in the Qur’an and the Sunna, 
is perfect. Everything not in accordance wHh the 
precepts therein contained is innovation, and all 
innovation is heresy. Meanwhile some ‘ bid‘at ’ 
is allowable, such as the teaching of etymology and 
syntax, the establishment of schools, guest-houses, 
etc., which things did not exist in the time of the 
Prophet ; but it is distinctly and clearly laid down 
that compliance with the least Sunna (i.e. the 
obeying the least of the orders of the Prophet, 
however trivial) is far better than doing some new 
thing, however advantageous and desirable it 
may be. 

There are many stories which illustrate the 
importance the Companions of the Prophet attached 
to the Sunna. ‘ The Khalifa ‘Umar looked towards 

1 Ibn Khallikdn, Biographical Dictionary (de Slane's translation, ed. 
Paris 1868), i. 338. 

* The words * who have purchased error at the price of guidance ' 
(ii. 15) are interpreted as meaning * purchased bid'at for sunna.' 
{Tafslre^i-Husaini, i. 5). For the co-ordinate nature of the Qur'dn and 
the Sunna* see Kbala^dMt-Tafdsir, i. 21. 
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the black stone at Mecca, and said, “ By God, I 
know that thou art only a stone, and canst grant no 
benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not known that 
the Prophet kissed thee, I would not have done so, 
but on account of that I do it.” ’ ‘Abdu’llah ibn 
^Umar was seen riding his camel round and round 
a certain place. In answer to an inquiry as to 
his reason for so doing he said, ‘ I know not, only I 
have seen the Prophet do so here.’ Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, one of the four great Imams, and the 
founder of the Hanbali school of interpretation, is 
said to have been appointed on account of the care 
with which he observed the Sunna. One day when 
sitting in an assembly he alone of all present 
observed some formal custom authorized by the 
practice of the Prophet. Gabriel at once appeared 
and informed him that now, and on account of his 
act, he was appointed an Imam.’ In short, it is 
distinctly laid down that the best of all works is the 
following of the practice of Muhammad. The 
essence of religion has been stated by a learned 
theologian to consist of three things : first, to follow 
the Prophet in morals and in acts ; secondly, to eat 
only lawful food ; thirdly, to be sincere in all 
actions. 

^ ' The respect which modern Muslims pay to their Prophet is almost 
idolatrous. The Imim ibn Hanbal would not even eat water-melons 
because, although he knew the Prophet ate them, he could not learn 
whether he ate them with or without the rind, or whether he broke, bit, 
or cut them : and he forbade a woman, who questioned him as to the 
propriety of the act. to spin by the light of torches passing in the streets 
by night, because the Prophet had not mentioned that it was lawful to 
do so.' Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 354. 
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The Sunna is now known to Musalraans through 
the collections of Traditions gathered together by 
the men whose names they now bear. The whole 
are called Sihahu’s-Sitta, or ‘ six correct books 
Not one of these collectors flourished until the third 
century of the Hijra, and so, as may be easily sup¬ 
posed, their work has not passed unchallenged. 
There is by no means an absolute consensus of 
opinion among the Sunnis as to the exact value of 
each Tradition, yet all admit that a ‘ genuine Tra¬ 
dition ’ must be obeyed. Whether the Prophet spoke 
what in the Traditions is recorded as spoken by 
him under the influence of the highest kind of 
inspiration is, as will be shown in the next chapter, 
a disputed point ; but it matters little. Whatever 
may have been the degree, it was according to Mus¬ 
lim belief a real inspiration, and thus his every act 
and word became a law as binding upon his follow¬ 
ers as the example of Christ is upon Christians. 

The Shi'ahs do not acknowledge the Sihahu’s- 
Sitta, the six correct books of the Sunnis, but it by 
no means follows that they reject Tradition. They 
have five books of Traditions, the earliest of which 
was compiled by Abu JaTar Muhammad a.h. 329, 
a century later than the Sahihu’l-Bukhari. the most 
trustworthy of the Sunni set. Thus all Musalman 
sects accept the first and second ground of the Faith 
—^the Qur’an and the Sunna—as the inspired will 
of God ; the Shi‘ahs substituting, in the place of the 
Traditions on which the Sunna is based, a col¬ 
lection of their own. What it is important to main¬ 
tain is this, that the Qur’an alone is to no Musal¬ 
man an all-suflicient guide. 
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3. IjMA*.'—The third foundation of the Faith 
is called Ijma*. a word signifying to be collected or 
assembled. Technically it means the unanimous 
consent of the leading theologians, or what in 
Christian theology would be called the ‘ unanimous 
consent of the Fathers.’ * Practically it is a col¬ 
lection of the opinions of the Companions, the 
Tabi‘un and the Taba‘u’t-Tabi‘in. ‘ The Law/ 
says Ibn Khaldun. ‘ is grounded on the general 
accord of the Companions and their followers.’ Ibn 
Abu Da’ud says : ‘ A schismatic once came to al- 
Ma’mun, who said to him, “ Why didst thou oppose 
us ? ” He replied, “ A verse of the book of God.” 
“ Which ? ” “ The words of the Most High—whoso 
judgeth not according to what God has revealed. 

* * In the Qur’an and the Traditions we have respectively the undoubted 
and the probable teaching of the Prophet) each equally binding upon 
his followers. But the Muslim has something more than this to guide 
him, and this last is what Western students of Islam are apt to under¬ 
estimate. Christians would call it the *' general consent of the Fathers," 
and possibly reject it. Muhammadans call it Ijm^* and implicitly obey 
it.* (Stanley Lane-Poole, Studies in a Mosque, p. 319.) Since the 
Muhammadan religion does not admit the possibility of further revelation 
after the death of the Prophet, the principle of Ijma* may be regarded 
as the only authority for legislation now available in the Muhammadan 
system. (Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 54.) C. Snouck Hurgronje 
quotes a Tradition : * My community will never agree in an error,' and 
goes on to say: * In terms more familiar to us, this means that the 
Muhammadan ^Church taken as a whole is infallible; that all the 
decisions on matters practical or theoretical, on which it is agreed, are 
binding on its members. ... It was through the agreement (Ijmi*) 
that dogmatic speculations as well as minute discussions about points of 
law became legitimate. The stamp of Ijmi* was essential to every rule 
of life, to all manners and customs.* Muhammadanism, pp. 78-9. 

3 There is (1) agreement of word (ittifdqu*l-qaul); (2) agreement of 
practice (ittifdqu'l-fi'l); (3) agreement of silence (ittifiqu*s-sakut) or tacit 
assent by silence or non-interference ; (4) composed agreement (ijmd'u'l- 
murakkab) agreement as to the matter, but difference as to the cause 
Ciltat); (5) simple agreement (ijm&* gbairu'l-murakkab), or absolute 
agreement in everything. 
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they are infidels.” The Kh alifa then wished to 
know whether he had any certain knowledge that 
this had been revealed, and what his proof was. 
He answered thus —“ The consensus of the people,” 
to which al-Ma’mun rejoined, “ As thou art content 
with their agreement concerning the revelation, be 
content with their unanimity in the interpretation 
thereof.” The man then said, “ Thou hast spoken 
truly ; peace be to thee, O Prince of the Faithful.” ’ ‘ 
Baidawi quotes the following text : ‘ Ye were the 
best nation produced to men ; ye enjoined right and 
forbade wrong, and believed in God ’ (iii. 10v5), 
and says that it is used to prove that the agreements 
of believers is a source of Law, for this verse makes 
it certain that they enjoined everything right and 
forbade everything wrong (i. 170). There is a 
Tradition which says : ‘ My people will never 

agree on error or wrong.’ The election of ‘Abu 
Bakr to the Khalifate is called Ijma'u’l-ummat, 
the unanimous consent of the whole sect. The 
Companions of the Prophet had special knowledge 
of the various circumstances under which special 
revelations had been made ; they alone knew which 
verses of the Qur’an abrogated others, and which 
verses were thus abrogated. The knowledge of 
these matters and many other details they handed 
on to their successors, the Tabi‘un, who passed the 
information on to their followers, the Taba'u’t- 
Tabi'in. Some of the Mu'tazilis seem to reject 
Ijrna* altogether,* and some Muslims, the Wahhabis, 

1 Jalalu*d-dfn as-Syuti, History of the Khalifas^ p. 335 

^ Al'Milal wa'n-Nihal, p. 87. 

3 
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for example, accept only the Ijma‘ of the Compa¬ 
nions, and by all sects that is placed in the first 
rank as regards authority ; others accept that of the 
‘ Fugitives ’ who dwelt at Madina ; and there are, 
some amongst the orthodox who allow, as a matter of 
theory, that Ijma‘ may be collected at any time, but 
that practically it is not done because there are now 
no Mujtahids. The highest rank a Muslim theolo¬ 
gian could reach was that of a Mujtahid, or one 
who could make an ijtihad—a word which, derived 
from the same root as jihad (a crescentade), means 
in its technical sense a logical deduction. It is 
defined as the ‘ attaining to a certain degree of 
authority in searching into the principles of juris¬ 
prudence.’ The origin of ijtihad was as follows:— 
Muhammad wished to send a man named Mu'adh 
to Yaman to receive some money collected for alms, 
which he was then to distribute to the poor. On 
appointing him he said, ‘ O Mu‘adh, by what rule 
will you act ? ’ He replied, ‘ By the law of the 
Qur’an.’ ‘ But if you find no direction therein ? ’ 

‘ Then I will act according to the Sunna of the 
Prophet.’ ‘ But what if that fails? ’ ‘ Then I will 

make an ijtihad and act on that. The Prophet 
raised his hands and said, ‘ Praise be to God, 
who guides the messenger of His Prophet in what 
He pleases.’ ^ This is considered a proof of 
the authority of ijtihad, for the Prophet clearly 
sanctioned it. 

When the Prophet was alive, men could go to him 
with their doubts and fears ; an infallible authority 


1 Muddriju'n-Nabttwai (ed. Madras, a.h. 1271), p. 1009. 
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was always present, ready to give an inspired direc¬ 
tion. They knew by experience that for each new 
case as it arose, that for each new emergency, 
Gabriel would bring some message direct from 
heaven, or that Muhammad would be rightly guided 
in the orders he gave.‘ The Khalifas who succeeded 
the Prophet had only to administer the Law accord¬ 
ing to the opinions which they knew Muhammad 
had held. They were busily engaged in carrying on 
the work of conquest ; they neither attempted any 
new legislation, nor did they depart from the 
practice of him whom they revered. ‘ In the first 
days of Islam the knowledge of the Law was purely 
traditional. In forming their judgments, they had 
no recourse either to speculation, to private opinion, 
or to arguments founded upon analogy.’ * The duty 
of the religious teachers was, according to Ibn 
Khaldun. ‘ to communicate to others the orders which 
they had heard from the mouth of the Legislator.’* 
‘ The Prophet charged the principal men amongst 
his Companions to teach the (Arab) people the 
precepts of the Law which he had brought to men. 
This mission was at first confided to ten of the chief 
Companions, afterwards to others of lower rank. 
When Islam was firmly established and its founda¬ 
tions strengthened, the more distant people received 
it by means of their adherents ; but after a while 
that teaching suffered modification, and they had to 
deduce from the sacred writings maxims to apply to 


1 The Qar'in is said to be ' an explanation of all things ’ (xiii, hi), that 
is, according to the commentators Husain and Baiddwf it explains all 
things religious and scented (dfn wa dunya). 

2 Ibn Khaldun, ii. 469. Ibid., i. 60. 
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the numerous cases which constantly came before the 
tribunals.’ ’ Thus, as the Empire grew, new condi¬ 
tions of life arose, giving rise to questions concern¬ 
ing which Muhammad had given no explicit 
direction. This necessitated the use of ijtihad. 
During the Khalifates of Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
‘Uthman and ‘Ali—the Khulafa’u’r-Rashidun, or 
the Khalifas who could guide men in the right way 
—the custom was for the Faithful to consult them 
as to the course of action to be pursued under some 
new development of circumstances ; for they knew 
as none other did the Prophet’s sayings and deeds ; 
they could recall to their memories a saying or an 
act from which a decision could be deduced. In 
this way all Muslims could feel that in following 
their judgments and guidance they were walking in 
the right path. But after the death of ‘Ali, the 
fourth Khalifa, civil war and hostile factions im¬ 
perilled the continuance of the Faith in its purity. 
At Madina, where Muhammad’s career as a recog¬ 
nized Prophet was best known, devout men com¬ 
menced to learn by heart the Qur’an, the Sunna, 
and the analogical judgments (ijtihad) of the four 
Khalifas. These men were looked up to as authori¬ 
ties, and their decisions were afterwards known as 
the ‘ Customs of Madina.’ 

It is not difficult to see that a system which sought 
to regulate all departments of life, all developments 
of men’s ideas and energies, by the Sunna and 
analogical deductions therefrom was one which not 
only gave every temptation a system could give to 


I Ibn Khaldun, i. 61. 
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the manufacture of Tradition, but one which would 
soon become too cumbersome to be of practical use. 
Hence, it was absolutely necessary to systematize 
all this incoherent mass of Tradition, of judgments 
given by Khalifas and Mujtahids. The transfor¬ 
mation of precedents into dogma is familiar to 
students of Canon Law. In Islam unfortunately 
the whole structure is canonical. Thus arose the 
systems of jurisprudence, founded by the four 
orthodox Imams, to one or other of which all 
Muslims, except the Shi‘ahs, belong. The Muslim, 
free to choose his own school of law (madhhab), 
must, after he has made his choice, abide by its 
decisions and rules in every respect. These Imams, 
Abu Hanifa, Ibn Malik, ash-Shafi‘i and Ibn 
Hanbal, were all Mujtahids of the highest rank. 
It is the orthodox belief that after them there has 
been no Mujtahid. Thus in a standard theological 
book much used in India it is written : ‘ Ijma‘ is 
this, that it is not lawful to follow any other than 
the four Imams.’ ‘ In these days the Qadi must 
make no order, the Mufti give no fatva (i.e. a legal 
decision), contrary to the opinion of the four 
Imams.’ ‘ To follow any other is not lawful.’ ‘ To 
act contrary to the Ijma‘ is unlawful.’' Sc far 
then as orthodoxy is concerned, change and pro¬ 
gress are impossible. 

Imam Abu Hanifa * was born at Basra (a.h. 80), 
but he spent the greater part of his life at Kufa, 
and died at Baghdad in the year a.h. 150. He had 
two disciples, famous in the legal world, Muhammad 

* Dawdbitu*l-Fitrqdn, p. 17 
See The Eticyclopcedia of Isldm, pp 90-1. 
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and Abu Yusuf.' He was the founder and teacher 
of the body of legists known as ‘ the jurists of 
‘Iraq.’ * His system differs considerably from that 
of the Imam Malik, who, living at Madina, confines 
himself chiefly to Tradition as the basis of his 
judgments. Madina was full of the memories of 
the sayings and acts of the Prophet ; Kiifa, the 
home of Hanifa, on the contrary, was not founded 
till after the Prophet’s death, and so possessed none 
of his memories. Islam there came into contact 
with other races of men, but from them it had 
nothing to learn. If these men became Muslims, 
well and good : if not, the one law for them as for 
the Faithful was the teaching of Muhammad. 
Various texts of the Qur’an are adduced to prove 
the correctness of this position. ‘ For to thee have 
we sent down the book which cleareth up everything’ 
(xvi. 91). ‘Nothing have we passed over in the 
book’ (vi. 38). ‘Neither is there a grain in the 
darkness of the earth, nor a thing green or .sere, but 
it is noted in a distinct writing ’ (vi. 59). These 
texts were held to prove that all law was provided 
for by anticipation in the Qur’an. If a verse could 
not be found bearing on any given question, analogi¬ 
cal deduction was resorted to. Thus ; ‘ He it is who 
created for you all that is on earth’ (ii. 27). Accord¬ 
ing to the Hanifi jurists, this is a deed of gift which 
annuls all other rights of property. The ‘ you ’ 

* Imdm Mul^ammad wrote the JdmVuH-Ktthir and the JdmVu's- 
^dghir. Imdm Yusuf wrote the Alddbu'l-Qddl^ a work on the duties 
of a judge* 

^ Other famous lawyers were the ' jurists of Madina, who were 
looked upon as the upholders of Tradition, whilst those of ‘Irdq inclined 
more to * private opinion.* 
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refers to Muslims. The earth ’ may be classified 
under three heads ; (1) land which never had an 
owner ; (2) land which had an owner and has been 
abandoned ; (3) the person and property of the 
Infidels. From the last division the same legists 
deduce the lawfulness of slavery, piracy, and 
constant war against the unbelievers. Abu Hanifa 
was esteemed a great master in the art of qiyas. 
The following story on this point is related by ‘Ali 
Ibn ‘Asiin. ‘ I went to visit Abu Hanifa, and found 
with him a barber about to cut his hair. “ Cut away 
only the parts which are white,” said Abu Hanifa. 
To which the barber replied, ” Do not insist on 
that.” “ Why not ? ” “ Because thou wilt increase 

their whiteness.” “ Well,” said Abu Hanifa, “ cut 
away those that are black, that may perhaps increase 
their blackness.” ’ ‘Ali Ibn ‘Asun continues the 
story thus : ‘ I told Shauq about this. He laughed 
and said, ‘‘ If ever Abu Hanifa gave up his system 
of qiyas he did so with the barber. That is, he 
used the word perhaps, and did not draw an absolute 
conclusion.” Abu Hanifa admitted very few Tradi¬ 
tions as authoritative in his system, ‘ which claims 


^Journal Asiatique, Ame S^rie, tome xii. ^ hdq Khalikan. iii. 55^. 

‘ The Traditions which Abu Hanifa has reported are few in number, 
because before he admitted the exactness and the probity of the persons 
who had collected them, he rigorously exacted that all the conditions of 
authenticity should be perfectly fulfilled. That which has proved him to 
be one of the greatest and most conscientious collectors of Tradition is 
the great authority which his system rightly enjoys amongst the Musal- 
mdns, and the confidence which they place in the author and in his 
opinions. After his death his disciples relaxed the rigour of their 
master’s conditions, and published Traditions wholesale ’ (Ibn Khaldun, 
ii. 478). 'His followers used Tradition much more freely and so 
modified his system greatly.’ Sir 'Abcln’r-Rahim, Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, p* 32. 
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to be a logical development from the Qur'an. ‘ The 
merit of logical fearlessness cannot be denied to it. 
The wants and wishes of men, the previous history 
of a country—all those considerations, in fact, 
which are held in the West to be the governing 
principles of legislation, are set aside by the legists 
of ‘Iraq as being of no account whatever. Legis¬ 
lation is not a science inductive and experimental, 
but logical and deductive.’' 

Imam Ibn Malik was born at Madina in the year 
A.H. 93 and died there at the age of eighty-two. 
His system of jurisprudence, as might be expected 
from his connexion with the sacred city, is founded 
on the ‘ Customs of Madina.’ Hi.s business was 
to arrange and systematize the Traditions cur¬ 
rent in Madina, and to form out of them and the 
‘ Customs ’ a system of jurisprudence embracing 
the whole sphere of life. The treatise composed by 
him was called the M'uwattd or ‘ The Peaten 
Path.’ The greater part of its contents are legal 
maxims and opinions delivered by the Companions. 
His system of jurisprudence, therefore, has been 
described as historical and traditional. His 
followers are chiefly to be found in the northern 
parts of Africa. In an elegy on his death by Abu 
Muhammad Ja‘far it is said: 'His Traditions 
were of the greatest authority ; his gravity was 
impressive ; and when he deliyered them, all hi^ 
auditors were plunged in admiration.’’^ The Tradi¬ 
tions were his great delight. ‘I delight,’ said he, 
‘ in testifying my profound respe<it for the sayings 

1 Osborn, Isldm under the Khali/s; p. 

^ Ibn Khallikint Bio(*raphical Dictionar^^ M.. .594. 
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of the Prophet of God, and I never repeat one unless 
I feel myself in a state of perfect purity ’ ’ (i.e. 
after performing a legal ablution). As death 
approached, his one fear was lest he should have 
exercised his private judgment in delivering any 
legal opinion. In his last illness a friend went to 
visit him, and inquiring why he wept, received the 
follow ng answer : ‘ Why should I not weep, and 
who has more right to weep than 1 ? By Allah ! I 
wish I had been flogged and reflogged for every 
question of law on which I pronounced an opinion 
founded on my own private judgment.’ * 

Imam ash-Shafl'i,’ a member of the Quraish tribe, 
was born in Palestine, a.h. 150. He passed his 
youth at Mecca, but finally settled in Fustat, where 
he died (a.h. 204). His two chief disciples were 
Imams Ahmad and az-Zuhairi. Ibn Khallikan re¬ 
lates of him that he was unrivalled for his know¬ 
ledge of the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the sayings of 
the Companions. ‘ Never,’ said Imam Ibn Hanbal, 
‘ have I passed a night without praying for God’s 
mercy and blessing upon ash-Shafi‘i.’ ‘ Whosoever 
pretends,’ said Abu Thauri, ‘ that he saw the like of 
ash-Shafi‘i for learning is a liar.’ Having carefully 
studied the systems of the two preceding Imams, he 
then proceeded on an electric system to form his own. 
It was a reaction against the system of Abu Hanifa. 
Ash-Shafi‘i follows rather the traditional plan of Ibn 

' The JOiallik&n, Biographical Dictionary, p i46 Ibid., ii. 584 
He was a descendant of Abu Muttabb* the grandfather of the Prophet. 
He spared no pains in discovering the origin of a traditions and travelled 
from place to place for information and to consult the descendants of the 
Muhajirun, the fugitives from Mecca and the Ansar» the helpers at 
Madina. 
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Malik who is called the Na§iru’l-Hadith, the pro¬ 
tector of Tradition. The Hanifi will be satisfied if, 
in the absence of a clear and a direct statement, he 
finds one passage in the Qur’an or one Tradition 
from which the required judgment may be deduced. 
The Shafi'i in the same circumstances, if tradition 
is the source of his deduction, will require a consid¬ 
erable number of Traditions from which to make 
it. Ash-Shafi‘i also gave greater scope to Ijma' 
than Malik did. Da’ud az-Zuhiri (David the 
Literalist) opposed the teaching of ash-Shafi‘i. He 
maintained that the Qur’an and the Traditions 
must be taken literally, and would have nothing to 
do with analogy (Qiyas). Da’ud’s school lasted 
for a while, but never became an acknowledged 
authority on Muslim law.* 

Imam Ibn Hanbal was the last of the four 
orthodox Imams. He was born at Baghdad (a.h. 
164). His system is a distinct return to tradition¬ 
alism. ‘ For him theological truth could not be 
reached by reasoning (‘aql); tradition (naql) from 
the fathers was the only ground on which the 
dubious words of the Qur’an could be explained.’ ‘ 
He lived at Baghdad during the reign of the 
Khalifa al-Ma’mun, when orthodox Islam seemed 
in danger of being lost amid the rationalistic specu¬ 
lations (that is, from an orthodox Muslim stand¬ 
point) and licentious practices of the Court. The 

^ See Macdonald, Muslim Theology, pp 110-12; Nicholson* A 
Literary History of the A rabsf p. ^02. 

Macdonald* Theology, p 1.57. 
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jurists most in favour at Court were followers of 
Abu Hanifa. They carried the principle of analo¬ 
gical deduction to dangerous lengths in order to 
satisfy the latitudinarianism of the Khalifa. 
Human speculation seemed to be weakening all the 
essentials of the Faith. Ibn Hanbal met the 
difficulty by discarding altogether the principle of 
analogical deduction. At the same time he saw that 
the Maliki system, founded as it was on the 
‘ Cu.stoms of Madina,’ was ill suited to meet the 
wants of a great and growing Empire. It needed to 
be supplemented. What better, what surer ground 
could he go upon than the Traditions ? These at 
least were inspired, and thus formed a safer founda¬ 
tion on which to build a system of jurisprudence 
than the analogical deductions of Abu Hanifa did. 
The system of Ibn Hanbal has almost ceased 
exist. There is now no Mufti of this sect at 
Mecca, though the other three are represented there,' 
Still his influence is felt to this day in the impor¬ 
tance he attached to Tradition." 

The distinction between the four Imams has been 
put in this way. Abu Hanifa exercised his own 
judgment, ' though this has not had much permanent 


^ The approximate number of the followers of these four Imams has 
been stated thus : Hanffis 130 millions, Shah'is 58 millions* Malikfs 16 
millions* Hanbalis6 millions. 

3 See Encycloptedia of Isldmy pp. 188-9, under Ahmad bin Muhammad 
bin Hanbal, for a good account of this jurist. 

^ ‘ The opinion of many European writers that Abu Hanifa worked on 
quite new principles, in which he made the greatest concessions^o the 
speculative method of deduction (Qiya-) js quite unfounded.' Kucy- 
clopasth'a of Isldmy p. 90. 
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influence on his system. * Malik and Hanbal pre¬ 
ferred authority and precedent. Ash-Shafi‘i entirely 
repudiated reason. They differ, too, as regards the 
value of certain Traditions, but to each of them an 
authentic Tradition is an incontestable authority. 
Their opinion on points of doctrine and practice 
forms the third basis of the Faith. A Muslim must 
belong to one or other of these schools of law, 
though he ought not to consider a believer who 
belongs to a school different from his own as a 
heretic. A Tradition, probably framed to meet this 
case, says : the ‘ disagreement of my people is a 
niercy from God.’ 

The Ijma‘ of the four Imams * is a binding law 
upon all Sunnis. It might be supposed that, as the 
growing needs of the Empire led to the formation of 
these schools of interpretation, so now the require¬ 
ments of modern social and political life might be 
met by fresh Imams making new analogical deduc¬ 
tions. This is not the case. The orthodox belief 
is, that since the time of the four Imams there has 
been no Mujtahid who could do as they did. ‘After 
the close of the third century of the Hijra, no one 


^ * The advantages possessed by the Hanfffs through their partial recog¬ 
nition of natural reason counted for less and less as the centuries wore on. 
Not only were their teachers, from Abu Yusuf down wards? ambitious of 
displaying their acquaintance with the Traditions, and of using them in 
support of their views whenever they could, thereby debarring them¬ 
selves from repudiating such as told against them, but the authority of 
the earlier teachers was invoked to fetter the liberty of their successors.* 
Sir R K. Wilson, Anglo-Muhammadan Law, p. 40. 

^ They are agreed on all fundamental doctrines of Islim, and only differ 
on the minor questions of rites and ceremonies and on certain laws of 
jurisprudence. Their authority is great for they belong to the class of 
Mujtahid fi’l-Sharf* 
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has succeeded in obtaining the recognition of the 
Muhammadan world as an independent thinker in 
jurisprudence.’ ’ If circumstances should arise 
which absolutely require some decision to be arrived 
at, it must be given in full accordance with the 
madhhab, or school of interpretation, to which the 
person framing the decision belongs. This effectually 
prevents all change and by excluding innovation, 
whether good or bad, keeps Islam stationary. 
Legislation is now purely deductive. Nothing 
must be done contrary to the principles contained in 
the jurisprudence of the four Imams. ‘ Thus, in 
any Muhammadan State, legislative reforms are 
simply impossible. There exists no initiative. 
The Sultan or Khalifa tan claim the allegiance of 
his people only so long as he remains the exact 
executor of the prescriptions of the Law.’ 

The question then as regards the politics of the 
‘ Eastern Question ’ is not whether Muhammad was 
a deceiver or self-deceived, whether the Qur’an is on 
the whole good or bad ; whether Arabia was the 
better or the worse for the change Muhammad 
wrought ; but what Islam as a religious and political 
system has become and is, how it now works, what 
orthodox Muslims believe and how they act on that 
belief. The essence of that belief is, that the system 
as taught by Prophet, Khalifas, and Imams is 
absolutely perfect. The following statement by the 
author of the Akhldq-i-Jaldlt, a book held in very 
great esteem, is most important. He says : 
‘Authority becomes sacred because sanctioned by 


' Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 34. 
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Heaven. Despotism, being the first form of conso¬ 
lidated political authority, is thus rendered un¬ 
changeable and identical in fact with government 
at large. Supreme government has four stages : (1) 
where the absolute prince (Muhammad) is among 
them, concentrating in his own person the four 
cardinal virtues, and this we call the reign of 
wisdom ; (2) where the prince appears no longer, 
neither do these virtues centre in any single person, 
but are found in four (Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman 
and ‘Ali), who govern in concert with each other, as 
if they were one, and this we call the reign of the 
pious ; (3) where none of these is to be found any 
longer, but a chief (IQialifa) arises with a know¬ 
ledge of the rules propounded by the previous ones, 
and with judgment enough to apply and explain 
them, and this we call the reign of the Sunna ; (4) 
where these latter qualities, again, are not to be 
met with in a single person, but only in a variety 
who govern in concert ; and this we call the reign 
of the Sunna followers.’ ’ A bad king can be 
deposed. A bad constitution can be ended only 
by a revolution. But in Islam innovation is worse 
than a mistake: it is a crime, a sin. This complete¬ 
ness, this finality of his system of religion and 
polity, is the very pride and glory of a true Muslim. 
To look for an increase of light in the knowledge 
of his relation to God and the unseen world in the 
laws which regulate Isl4m on earth is to admit that 
Muhammad’s revelation was incomplete, and that 
admission no Muslim will make. In fact, so hope- 


I Akbiaq i-Jaldli. pp. 374, 378. 
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less has the attempt to reform Islam from within 
been felt to be, that the recent reformers, the Babis 
of Persia, gave up the idea and recognized the fact 
that freedom could be gained only by substituting 
for Muhammad’s revelation a still later one, which 
claims not only to be suited to present needs, but to 
be of equal, if not even superior, authority. 

It has been stated on high authority that all that 
is required for the reform of Turkey is that the 
Qamins, or orders of the Sultan, should take the 
place of the Shari'at, or law of Islam. Precisely so ; 
if this could be done Turkey might be reformed ; 
but Islam would cease to be the religion of the 
State. That the law as formulated by the Imam 
Abu Hanifa ill suits the conditions of modern life 
is more than probable; but it is the very function of 
the Khalifa of Islam, which the Sultan claims to be, 
to maintain it.‘ He is no Mujtahid, for such there 
are not now amongst the Sunnis, to which sect the 
Turks belong. If through stress of circumstances 
some new law must be made, orthodoxy demands 
that it should be strictly in accordance with the 
opinions of the Imams. Ibn Khaldun lays great 
stress on the fact that the legists were not to use 
their own judgment. He says : ‘ As the opinion of 


I The * general trust ’ with which the Khalifas are invested implies no 
legislative but only administrative powers. All questions of dogma, 
private right and rites are entirely without their competency. The prohi¬ 
bition of free criticism and exegesis has become a fundamental dogma of 
Islamic orthodoxy. Neither the Khalifa nor the Shaikhu’Mslim may 
deviate by a hair's breadth from the jurisprudence established by Abu 
Hanffa and the Imdms, Muhammad and Abu Yusuf. Thus the reforming 
Hatts in the * eye of Muslim orthodoxy have no value.’ A Study in 
Turkish Reform, by a Turkish Patriot in the tortnightly Review, May 
1897, p. 649. 
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each Imam formed, for those who followed it, the 
subject of a special science, and as it did not permit 
them to decide new questions by reason, or by the 
conscientious employment of their own judgment 
(ijtihad) they were obliged, in every doubtful case, 
to search for points of similarity, or of difference 
which would permit them to connect it with a 
question already settled, or from which they could 
entirely distinguish it. In so doing, they were 
obliged to commence by resting on the principles 
which the founder of the system had established ; 
and, in order to accomplish this, it was necessary to 
have acquired in a substantial manner the faculty 
of using these points of assimilation and distinc¬ 
tion well, by following, as much as possible, the 
opinion of their Imam.’ ’ 

The Shi’ahs, in opposition to the Sunnis, hold that 
there are still Mujtahids, but this opinion arises 
from their peculiar doctrine of the Iniamat, a sub¬ 
ject we shall discuss a little later on. At first sight 
it would seem that, if there can be Mujtahids who 
are now able to give authoritative opinions, there 
may be some hope of enlightened progress amongst 
Shi‘ah people—^the Persians, for example. There 
is doubtless amongst them more religious unrest, 
more mysticism, more heresy, but they are no further 
on the road of progress than their neighbours ; 
and the apparent advantage of the presence of a 
Mujtahid is quite nullified by the fact that all his 
decisions must be strictly in accordance with the 
Qur’dn and the Sunna, or rather with what to the 


1 Ibn Khaldun, in. 15. 
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Shi‘ah stands in the place of the Sunna. The 
Shi'ah, as well as the Sunni, must base all legis¬ 
lation on the fossilized system of the past, not on 
the living needs of the present. Precedent rules 
both with an iron sway. ‘ It is not to the Shah, but 
to the trained and certificated interpreters of the 
Shari‘at—a different Shari‘at from that of the Sunni, 
but built up on the same Qur’anic foundations, by 
similar methods and with analogous though differ¬ 
ent materials—that the faithful are supposed to look 
for guidance to their consciences, for determinations 
in points of law. In this and in similar ways the 
Shari‘at is fairly effectually secured against modifi¬ 
cation by the (Persian) Government of the day.’' 
There is a sort of unwritten law, called ‘Urf,* 
which the secular ruler administers through his own 
civil officers; but in any conflict between the ‘Urf 
and the Shari‘at the former has to give way. It is 
the province of the Mujtahids to declare when such 
opposition arises, and so the chance of any reforms 
being initiated, or, if proposed by others, accepted 
by the Mujtahids of Persia, is very remote indeed. * 
As a matter of practical fact, they are opposed to 
any sound measures of reform, ft is here that the 
conflict of the future will lie. In a Muslim State 

1 Sir K. K. Wilson, Anglo^Muhammadan Law, pp. 69-70. 

2 ' Like the common law of England it is the result of gradual growth 
from common necessities—a code of precedents.* Benjamini Persia 
and the Persians, p. 342. 

® S. G. W. Benjamin, late Minister of the United States in Persia, 
says: * The 'Urf can never go against the Shari'at; and in case of appeal 
the final decision rests with the Shari'at, its canons in difficult questions 
being expounded by the Head of the Priesthood, called in Persia, the 
chief Mujtahid.’ Persia and the Persians, p. 342. For a full account 
of the 'Urf, see the same book, chapter xv. 

4 
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affected by modern political forces, a system of law, 
based on custom grows up. The orthodox theolo¬ 
gian, however, looks upon this as wrong and so it 
becomes very difficult to introduce modern ideas, or 
civil liberty into a Muslim country.’ This difficulty 
is increased in Turkey, for, as the Sultan claims to 
be the Khalifa, he becomes, so far as he can main¬ 
tain this claim, the conservator of Muslim Law and 
Tradition. 

The Wahhabis reject all Ijma‘ except that of the 
Companions, but that they accept; so when they are 
called the Puritans of Islam, it must be remembered 
that they accept as a rule of faith not only the 
Qur’an, but the Sunna and some Ijma‘. 

The whole subject of ijtihad is one of the most 
important in connexion with the possibility of re¬ 
forms in a Muslim state. A modern Muhammadan 
writer,* seeking to show that Islam does possess a 
capacity for progress, and that so far from being a 
hard and fast system, it is able to adapt itself to 
new circumstances, because the Prophet ushered in 
‘ an age of active principles,’ uses the story I have 
already related when describing the origin of ijtihad 
to prove the accuracy of his statement. He states 
that Mu'adh said: T will look first to the Qur’an, 
then to precedents of the Prophet, and lastly rely 
upon my own judgment’ It is true that ijtihad 
literally means ‘great effort ’; it is true that the 

1 • From the Madina period downwards Islam has always been con¬ 
sidered by its adherents as bound to regulate all the details of their life 
by means of prescriptions emanating directly or indirectly from God, and 
therefore incapable of being reformed/ C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
madanism, pp. 139-40. 

* Syed Amfr ‘Alf, Life of Muhammad, p. 289. 
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Companions and Mujtahids of the first class had 
the power of exercising their judgment in doubtful 
cases, and of deciding them according to their sense 
of the fitness of things, provided always that their 
decision contravened no law of the Qur’an or the 
Sunna; but this in no way proves that Islam has 
any capacity for progress, or that ‘ an age of active 
principles’ was ushered in by Muhammad, or that 
his ‘words breathe energy and force, and infuse new 
life into the dormant heart of humanity.’ For 
though the term ijtihad might, in reference to the 
men I have mentioned, be somewhat freely trans¬ 
lated as ‘ one’s own judgment,’ it is now, in this 
connexion, a purely technical term, and its use, and 
only use. is to express the referring of a difficult 
case to some analogy drawn from the Qur’an and 
the Sunna.’ Since the days of the four Imams, the 
orthodox believe that there has been no Mujtahid 
of the first class, and Ibn Khaldun has most clearly 
shown that the followers of the Imams are not to 
decide ‘new questions by reason, or by the consci¬ 
entious employment of their own judgment.’ Thus 
granting, for the sake of argument, that the sug¬ 
gested translation is grammatically and technically 
correct, all that results from it is that the ‘age of 
active principles ’ lasted only for two centuries. 
The Turks are included in ‘ the dormant heart of 

* ' As a term of jurisprudence, it (ijtihad) denotes the application by 
a lawyer (faqi'h) of all his faculties to the consideration of the authorities 
of the law (that is, the Qur’dn, the Traditions and the Ijmd‘) with a 
view to find out what in all probability is the law' (Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, p. 168). This is a much more accurate definition of 
the term ijtihdd than the loose one of ‘ one's own judgment,’ given bv 
Syed Amfr ‘AH. 
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humanity,’ but it is difficult to see what ‘energy and 
force’ is breathed, what ‘new life is infused’ into 
them by the ‘wonderful words’ of the Prophet, or 
what lasting good the ‘age of active principles’ has 
produced. The author, whose words I have just 
quoted, practically admits that the explanation I 
have given of the orthodox position is historically 
correct, when he speaks of ‘ the idea which has 
taken possession of the legists that the exercise of 
private judgment stopped in the third century of 
the Hijra.’ ’ 

4. QiyXs is the fourth foundation of Islam. 
The word literally means reasoning, comparing. It 
is in common use in Hindustani and Persian in the 
ordinary sense of guessing, considering. Techni¬ 
cally, it means the analogical reasoning of the 
learned with regard to the teaching of the Qur’an, 
the Sunna, and the Ijma‘. For example, the Qur’an 
says: ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, and be 
not a cause of displeasure to them.’ It is evident 
from this that disobedience to parents is prohibited, 
and prohibition implies punishment if the order is 
disobeyed. Again, if the Qur’an and the Sunna 
hold children responsible, according to their means, 
for the debts of their father, does it not follow that 
the elder ones ought to fulfil for their parents all 
those obligations which for some reason or other the 
parents may not be able to perform, such as the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, etc.? It is said in the Qur’an 
that ‘ the maintenance of a woman who suckles an 
infant rests upon him to whom the child is born.’ 


1 Nineteenth Century, September 1895, p. 375. 
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From this the opinion is deduced that the mainte¬ 
nance of the infant also falls upon the father. A 
Tradition said to come from the Companions runs 
thus: ‘One day a woman came to the Prophet and 
said, “ My father died without making the Pilgri¬ 
mage.” The Prophet said, “If thy father had left a 
debt what wouidest thou do?” “ I would pay the 
debt.” “Good, then pay this debt also.” ’ The 
Qur’an forbids the use of Idiamr, and intoxicating 
substance, and so it is argued that wine and opium 
are unlawful, though not forbidden by name. The 
Wahhabis would extend the prohibition to the use 
of -tobacco. 

From cases such as these, many jurisconsults hold 
that the Mujtahids of the earliest age established 
this fourth foundation of the faith which they call 
Qiyas. It is also called rtibaru’l-Amthal, or ‘ imi¬ 
tation of an example.’ The idea is taken from the 
verse : ' ‘ Profit by this example, ye who are men 
of insight’ (lix. 2). There are strict rules laid 
down which regulate Qiyas, of which the most 
important is, that in all cases, it must be based on 
the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the Ijma‘.‘ In fact, 
the fundamental idea of Islam is that a perfect law 
has been given, even unto details, of social and 
political life. The teaching of Muhammad contains 

I Baidawi, on Suratu l-Hashr Oix) 2. 

8 (i) The practice or precept o« which it is founded must be of general 
and not of special application 

(ii) The cause of the injunction must be known* 

(iii) The decision must be based on the Qur’an, the Sunna and the 

Ijmd*. 

(iv) The decision must not contravene any statement in the Qur’an or 

the Traditions. 
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the solution of every difficulty that can arise. 
Every law not provided by the Prophet must be 
deduced analogically. This produces uniformity 
after a fashion, but only because intellectual activity 
in higher pursuits ceases and moral stagnation 
follows. Thus all who come within the range of 
this system are bound down to political servitude. 
Whatever in feeling or conviction goes beyond the 
limits of an outworn set of laws is swept away. 
There is a wonderful family likeness in the decay of 
all Musalman States, which seems to point to a com¬ 
mon cause. All first principles are contained in the 
Qur’an and the Sunna; all that does not coincide with 
them must be wrong. They are above all criticism.' 

Qiyas, then, affords no hope of enlightened 
progress, removes no fetter of the past, for in it 
there must be no divergence in principle from a 
legislation imperfect in its relation to modern life 
and stationary in its essence. ‘ The laws of Islam, 
taken in the lump, the only way which their alleged 
sacred origin allowed them to be taken, and chiefly 
because they could only be so taken, were bad any¬ 
where and for any community, and became worse 
and worse the farther they were transplanted from 
their original surroundings ; worse under the Khali- 
fate of Baghdad than at Madina under the rightly- 
directed Khalifas and worse for the Hindus of the 
seventeenth century than for Baghdad in the ninth.’ * 


* * To make Isldm rational, you must throw over the entire system of 
authority that has been elaborately built up and accepted for thirteen 
hundred years; and once authority is cast aside, the sanction of the 
creed disappears.’ Stanley Lane-Poole, Isldm, p. 35. 

• Sir R. W. Wilson, Aftglo-Muhammadan Law, p. 87. 
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In the Nihdyatu'l-Murdd it is written: ‘We are 
shut up to following the four Imams.’ In the 
Tafsir-i-Ahmadi we read : ‘ To follow any other 
than the four Imams is unlawful.’ An objector 
may say that such respect is like the reverence the 
heathen pay to their ancestors. To this an answer 
is given in the preface to the Tarjuma-i-Sharh-i- 
Waqdyah- The writer there says that it is nothing 
of the kind. ‘ The Mujtahids are not the source of 
the orders of the Law, but they are the medium by 
which we obtain the Law.’ Thus Imam Abu 
Hanifa said, ‘ We select first from the Qur’an, then 
from the Traditions, then from the decrees of the 
Companions ; we act on what the Companions 
agreed upon ; where they doubt, we doubt.’ The 
commentator Jalalu’d-din Mahli says, ‘ The common 
people and others who have not reached the rank of 
a Mujtahid must follow one of the four Imams.’ 
Then when he enters one madhhab (sect) he must 
not change. Again, it may be objected that God 
gave no order about the appointment of four Imams. 
Now, it is recorded in a Tradition that the Prophet 
said, ‘ Follow the way of the great company ; who¬ 
soever departs from it will enter hell. The 
followers of the Imams are a great company.’ It is, 
moreover, the unanimous opinion, the ‘ Ijma‘u’1- 
Ummat,’ that the Imams rightly occupy the position 
accorded to them. It is a great blessing, as we 
read in the Taf sir-i-Ahmadi : ‘ It is of the grace of 
God that we are shut up to these four Imams. God 
approves of this, and into this matter proofs and 
explanations do not enter.’ Should any one further 
object that, in the days of the Prophet, there were 
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no Mujtahids, that each man acted on a ‘ saying ’ 
as he heard it, that he did not confine his belief or 
conduct to the deductions made by some appointed 
Companion, he may be answered thus : ‘ For a long 
time after the death of the Prophet many Com¬ 
panions were alive, and consequently the Traditions 
then current were trustworthy ; but now it is not so, 
hence the need for the Imams and their systems.’' 

These four foundations—the Qur’An, the Sunna, 
IjmA‘, and QiyAs —form in orthodox Muslim 
opinion and belief a perfect basis of a perfect 
religion and polity. They secure the permanence 
of the system, but they repress an intelligent growth. 
The underlying idea of the Muslim political system 
is that the duty of a Government is not to make 
new laws, but to enforce the existing, perfect, all- 
embracing sacred law. The bearing of all this 
on modern politics is very plain. Take again the 
case of Turkey. The advent of the young Turks 
has brought no freedom, but rather disaster. The 
power they gained has been used in stifling indepen¬ 
dent thought and in cruelling murdering men, 
women and children belonging to communities other 
than their own. Finally by siding with Germany 
in the great war, they have brought disaster and 
ruin upon the Turkish Empire,. The germs of 
freedom have been and are wanting there as they 
have never been wanting in any other country in 

' A modera Muslim writer, who strives to show that Isldm is progres¬ 
sive,-admits that * the Sannfs base their doctrines on the entirety of the 
Traditions. They regard the concordant decisions of the successive 
Khalffs and of the General Assembly (Ijmd'u'l-ummat) as supplementing 
the Qur'inic rules and regulations, and as almost equal in authority to 
them.' Syed Amfr *Alf, Personal Law of the Muhammadans, p. 9. 
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Europe. The ruling power desires no change ; 
originality of thought, independence of judgment is 
repressed. ‘ Some Musalman conquerors produced 
types of civilization more or less permanent in India 
and in Spain. Turkish conquerors, in the full tide 
of might and energy, have overspread and extirpat¬ 
ed ; nowhere have they planted.’ Nothing good 
has the Turk ever done for the world. His rule 
has been one continued display of brute force un¬ 
relieved by any of the reflected glory which shone 
for a while in Cordova and in Baghdad. No nation 
can possibly progress the foundations of whose 
legal and theocratic system are what has been 
described in this chapter. 

A religion that has the misfortune to be identified 
with the State is on this very account brought into 
trouble with the latter, whilst the State is on all 
sides restricted by the religion. Then if the religion 
is rigid and immobile, the State is unable to progress 
in the same way as nations, civilized by a higher 
religion and possessing a freer and more movable 
form, can advance. Should the State seek to 
make plans for radical reforms, it destroys it 
religious basis, and dissensions soon arise.’ 


* * If in Christendom the attempt has often been made to weave into 
one inextricable woof the kinttdom of God and the kingdom of Caesar, 
yet, as we thankfully own, in the end it has always failed. In Isldm it 
has completely succeeded, and succeeded not as a perversion and defeat 
of the intentions with which Mul^ammadanism.was founded, but a*^ the 
broad realization of all which it was Intended to be. The despotisms of 
the East are not accidents, but the legitimate results of the Qur'an, 
and so long as this exists as the authoritative book nothing better can 
come in its stead.* Trench, Lectures on Medieval Church History^ 
pp. 55-6. 
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When brought into diplomatic and commercial 
intercourse with States possessing the energy and 
vigour of a national life and liberal constitution, 
Muslim kingdoms must, in the long-run, fail and 
pass away. It has been well said that ‘ Spain is 
the only instance of a country once thoroughly 
infused with Roman civilization which has been 
actually severed from the Empire ; and even then 
the severance, though of long duration, was but 
partial and temporary. After a struggle of nearly 
eight centuries, the higher form of social organiza¬ 
tion triumphed over the lower, and the power of 
Islam was expelled,’ So it ought to be, and so 
indeed it must ever be, for despotism must give way 
to freedom ; the life latent in the subject Christian 
communities must sooner or later cast off the yoke 
of an alien rule, which even at its best is petrified 
and so is incapable of progress. However low a 
Christian community may have fallen, there is 
always the possibility of its rising again, for a 
lofty ideal is placed before it. All its most cheri¬ 
shed beliefs point forward and upward. In Islam 
there is no regenerative power. Its golden age was 
in the past. When the work of conquest is done, 
when a Muhammadan nation has had to live by 
industry, intelligence, and thrift, it has always 
miserably failed. 

In this chapter, which must now draw to a close, 
I have tried to prove from authentic and authorita¬ 
tive sources that the Qur’an alone is to no Muslim 
the sole guide of life. The fetters of a dogmatic 
system fasten alike around the individual and the 
community. Islam is sterile, it gives no new birth 
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to the spirit of a man, leads him not in search of 
new forms of truth, and so it can give no real life, 
no lasting vitality to a nation. Islam keeps a man 
on a low level. His ideal is to be the submissive 
slave of Allah ; that of the Christian is to be the 
Chri.st-like son.^ 


^ ‘ islamt reared by the genius of one man out of materials imported 
from else-Vhere, enters this world as a rounded system, seems at first 
sight completely to answer to the wants of those to the level of whose 
capacity it was framed, shows itself even afterwards and up to the 
present time suited to the peoples and the individuals who have not 
risen above the standpoint of legalism ; but misses the power so to- 
transform itself, as to meet the requirements of a‘higher tvpe of life 
which in its present form it cannot satisfy. At a given period, it becomes 
a hindrance to that development of the spirit which it must actually 
choke, if it be not strong enough to cast it off.' Kuenen, Hihhert 
Lectures, 1882, p. 293. 

* Marvellously adapted alike to the climate, character and occupation 
of those countries upon which it has laid its adamantine grip, Islam holds 
Its votary in complete thrall from the cradle to the grave. To him it is 
not only religion, it is government, philosophy, and science as well. The 
Muhammadan conception is not so much that of a State Church as, if 
the expression may be permitted, of a Church State. The undergirders 
with which society itself is warped round are not of civil but of ecclesias¬ 
tical fabrication ; and, warped in this superb if paralysing creed, the 
Musalmdn lives in contei^ded surrender of all volition ’ Hon., G. Curzon,. 
Persia, i. 509. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER I 

IJTIHAD 

Questions connected with ijtihad are so important in Islam, 
that I give in this note a more technical account of it than I 
could do in the chapter just concluded. This account consists 
of extracts from an article in thejourpial Asiatique, Quatrifeme 
Serie, tome 15, on Le Marche et les Progres de la Juris¬ 
prudence parnii les Sectes orthodoxes Musalmanes^ by 
Mirza Kazim Beg, Professor in the University of St. Peters¬ 
burg. It entirely supports all that has been said in the chapter 
just concluded of the rigid character of Muhammadan law, of 
its fixed and final nature and of the immobility of systems 
founded thereon.^ 

Orthodox Musalmans admit the following propositions as 
axioms:— 

1. God, the only legislator, has shown the way of felicity 
to the people whom He has chosen, and in order to enable 
them to walk in that way He has shown to them the precepts 
which are found partly in the eternal Qur’an, and partly in the 
sayings of the Prophet, transmitted to posterity by the 
Companions and preserved in the Sunna. That way is called 
the Shariat. The rules thereof are called ahkam. 

2. The Qur’an and the Sunna, which since their manifesta¬ 
tion are the primitive sources of the orders of the Law, form two 
branches of study, namely, ‘ilmu’t-tafsir, or the interpretation 
of the Qur’an, and ‘ilmu’l-hadith, or the study of Tradition. 

3. All the orders of the Law have regard either to the 
actions (din) or to the belief (iman) of the Mukallafs.* 

4. As the Qur’an and the Sunna are the principal sources 
from whence the precepts of the Shari‘at have been drawn, 

1 The difficulty in making any change is great, for * as the repealing 
law must be a text of the Qur’dn or Tradition, there could be no repeal of 
I8l4mic laws after the death of the Prophet, who, it is believed, was the 
fast of the prophets.' Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 113. 

3 A Mukallaf is one who is subject to the Law. The term Mukallaf is 
thus equivalent to a consistent Muslim, one who takes trouble (taklif) 
In his religious duties. 
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so the rules recognized as the principal elements of actual juris¬ 
prudence are the subject of ‘ilmu’l-fiqh, or the science of Law. 

Fiqh in its root signifies conception, comprehension. Thus 
Muhammad prayed for Ibn Mas‘ud: ‘ May God make him 
comprehend (faqqihahu), and make him know the interpre¬ 
tation of the Qur’an.’ Muhammad, in his quality of judge 
and chief of the Believers, decided, without appeal or 
contradiction, all the affairs of the people. His sayings served 
as a guide to the Companions. After the death of the Prophet 
the first Khalifas acted on the authority of the Traditions, 
Meanwhile the Qur’an and the Sunna, the principal elements 
of religion and legislation, became little by little the subject 
of controversy. It was then that men applied themselves 
vigorously to the task of learning by heart the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and then that jurisprudence became a separate 
science. No science had as yet been systematically taught^ 
and the early Musalmdns did not possess books which would 
serve for such teaching. A change, however, soon took place. 
In the year in which the great jurisconsult of Syria died (a.h. 
80), Nu‘man bin Thabit, surnamed Abu IJanifa, was born. 
He is the most celebrated of the founders of the schools of 
jurisprudence, a science which ranks first in all Muslim seats 
of learning. Until that time and for thirty years later the 
Mufassirs,^ Muhaddithun,* and the Fuqaha,^ had all their 
knowledge by heart, and those who possessed good memories 
were highly esteemed. Many of them knew by heart the 
whole Qur’an, with the comments made on it by the Prophet 
and by the Campanions; they also knew the Traditions and 
their explanations, and all the commands (ahkam) which 
proceed from the Qur’an and the Sunna. Such men enjoyed the 
right of Mujtahids. They transmitted their knowledge to their 
scholars orally. It was not till towards the middle of the second 
century A.H. that treatises on the different branches of the 
Law were written, after which six schools (madhhabs) of 
jurisprudence were formed. The founders. Imams of the 
first class, were Abu I^anifa, known as the Imamu A‘zam or 

i Commentators on the Qur'&n. ^ The Traditionists. 

3 Plural of Faqfh, a theologian. 
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great Imam, Ibn Malik, ash-Shafi‘i, ^anbal, Sufidn az-Zauri, 
and Imam Dd’ud az-Zahiri.^ The two sects founded by 
J^auri and ]^ahiri became extinct in the eighth century of the 
Hijra. The other four still remain. These men venerated 
one another. The younger ones speak with great respect of 
the elder. Thus Sh4fi‘i said : ‘ No one in the world was so 
well versed in jurisprudence as Abu Hanifa was, and he who 
has read neither his works nor those of his disciples knows 
nothing of jurisprudence.’ Hanbal when sick wore a shirt 
which had belonged to Sh4fi*i, in order that he might be cured of 
his malady ; but all this did not prevent them starting schools 
of their own, for the right of ijtihad is granted to those who 
are real Mujtahids. There are three degrees of ijtihad :— 

1. AMjtihad fi’l-Shari* : independence in legislation. 

2. Al-ljtihad fi’l-Madhhab : authority in the judicial 
systems founded by the Mujtahids of the first class. 

3. Al-Ijtihad fi’l Masa’il: authority in cases existing not 
decided by the authors of the four madhbabs. 

The first is called a complete and absolute authority ; the 
second, relative ; the third, special. ^ 

The First Degree of IjtihM 

Absolute independence in legislation is the gift of God. 
He to whom it is given when seeking to discover the mean¬ 
ing of the divine Law is not bound to follow any other 
teacher. He can use his own judgment. This gift was 
bestowed on the juris-consults of the first, and to some in the 
second and third centuries. The Companions, however, who 
were closely connected with the Prophet, having transmitted 
immediately to their posterity the treasures of legislation, are 
looked upon as Mujtahids of much higher authority than those 
of the second and third centuries. Thus Abu Hanifa says : 

* That which comes to us from the Companions is on our 
head and eyes (i.e. to be received with respect): as to that 
which comes from the Tdbi‘6n, they are men and we are men.’ 

1 Sufiin ath*?aarf and Dd'ud a^-Zahiri did not become founders of 
additional madhhabs. or school of theology and law. 

9 On these terms, see Muhammadan Jurisprudence, pp. 182-4. 
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Since the time of the Tabi‘un this degree of ijtihdd has 
only been conferred on the six great Imams. Theoretically 
any Muslim can attain to this degree, but it is one of the 
principles of jurisprudence that the confirmation of this rank 
is dependent on many conditions, and so no one now gains 
the honour. These conditi 3ns are:— 

1. The knowledge of the Qur’an and all that is related to 
it; that is to say, a complete knowledge of Arabic literature, 
a profound acquaintance with the orders of the Qur'an and 
all their subdivisions, their relationship to each other and 
their connexion with the orders of the Sunna. The candi¬ 
date should know when and why each verse of the Qur’an 
was written, he should have a perfect acquaintance with the 
literal meaning of the words, the speciality or generality of 
each clause, the abrogating and abrogated sentences. He 
should be able to make clear the meaning of the ‘ obscure ’ 
passages (mutashabih), to discriminate between the literal 
and the allegorical, the universal and the particular. 

2. He must know the Qur’an by heart with all the Tradi¬ 
tions and explanations. 

3. He must have a perfect knowledge of the Traditions, 
or at least of three thousand of them. 

He must know their source, history, object, and their 
connexion with the laws of the Qur’an. He should know by 
heart the most important Traditions. 

4. A pious and austere life. 

5. A profound knowledge of all the sciences of the Law.^ 

1 In the A hkdm Sulfdniyya amongst other requirements of the ohice 
of a Qddf these are given . * Knowledge of the law. of its various sources 
and developments, including (herein the Qur’in rightly expounded and 
its precepts—whether abrogating or abrogated, whether clear or dubious, 
whether general in their scope or limited, whether unexplained or clearly 
interpreted ; further, the ordinances of the Prophet as establisned by his 
words and deeds, and how transmitted—whether by a number of persons 
or only by a few, whether genuine or doubtful; further, the interpretation 
placed on them by early Muslims, whether unanimous or not; lastly the 
power of deciding by analogy (Qiyds; and of deducing from the stated 
principles of law their unexpressed but admitted consequences.* RASJ, 
March 1910, pp. 763-4. For the qualifications of a Mujtahid, see 
Muhammadan Jurisprudence^ p. 170. 
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Should any one now aspire to such a degree another condi¬ 
tion would be added, namely :— 

6. A complete knowledge of the four madbhabs, or schools 
of jurisprudence. 

The obstacles, then, are almost insurmountable. On the 
one hand, there is the severity of the ‘Ulama, which requires 
from the candidate things almost impossible; on the other 
hand, there is the attachment of the ‘Ulami to their own 
Im^ims, for should such a man arise, no one is bound now to 
listen to him. Im^m I^anbal said; ‘ Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imdms drew theirs, and do not content your¬ 
self with following others (i.e. modem Mujtahids), for that is 
certainly blindness of sight.’ Thus the schools of the four 
Imams remain intact after a thousand years have passed, 
and so the ‘Ulamd recognize since the time of these Im^ms 
no Mujtahid of the first degree. Ibn ^anbal was the 
last.^ 

The rights of the man who attained to this degree were 
very important. He was not bound to be a disciple of 
another; he was a mediator between the Law and his 
followers, for whom he established a system of legislation, 
without any one having the right to make any objection. He 
had the right to explain the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the Ijm4‘ 
according as he understood them. He used the Prophet’s 
words, whilst his disciples only used his. Should a disciple 
find some discrepancy between a decision of his own Imam 
and the Qur’dn or Traditions, he must abide by the decision 
of the Iradm. The Law does not permit him to interpret 
after his own fashion. When once the disciple has entered 
the sect of one Imdm, he cannot leave it and join another. 
He loses the right of private judgment, for only a Mujtahid 
of the first class can dispute the decision of one of the Imdms. 
Theoretically such Mujtahids may still arise; but, as we have 
already shown, practically they do not. 


I For a modern discussion on this point see Mufiammadan Juris¬ 
prudence, pp. 173-5. 
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The Second Degree of Ijtihad 

This degree has been granted to the immediate disciples of 
the great Imams who have elaborated the systems of their 
masters. They enjoyed the special consideration of the con¬ 
temporary ‘Ulama and of their respective Imams, who in 
some cases have allowed them to retain their own opinion. 
The most famous of these men are the two disciples of Abu 
Hanifa, Abu Yusuf, and Muhammad bin al-Hasan. In a 
secondary matter their opinion carries great weight. It is 
laid down as a rule that a Mufti may follow the unanimous 
opinion of these two even when it goes against that of Abu 
Hanifa. 

The Third Degree of Ijtthad 

This IS the degree of special independence. The candidates 
for It should have a perfect knowledge of all the branches 
of jurisprudence according to the four schools, and of the 
Arabic language and literature. They can solve cases which 
come before them, giving reasons for their judgment, or 
decide on cases which have not been settled by previous 
Mujtahids ; but in either case their decisions must always be 
in absolute accordance with the opinions of the Mujtahids of 
the first and second classes, and with the principles which 
guided them. Many of these men attained great celebrity 
during their lifetime, but to most of them this rank is not 
accorded till after death. Imam Qadi Khan, who died in the 
year A.H. 592, closes the list of the most famous of the men 
whose works serve as a guide to the Muftis and jurisconsults 
of a later age. Others have since claimed this position, but 
it is not generally accorded to them by orthodox Sunnis. 

There are three other inferior classes of jurists,^ ^ called 
Muqallidun, or followers of the Mujtahids; but all that the 
highest in rank amongst them can do is to explain obscure 
passages in the writings of the older jurisconsults. By some 
of the ‘Ulama they are considered to be equal to the Mujtahids 

1 For a list of these, see Klein, Religion of Islam, p. 36. For the 
qualifications of a MuqaUid, and a discussion on Taqli'd, see NUrn*l- 
Hiddyah (Urdu translation. Nawab Kishur Press, Lucknow), pp. 9-17. 

5 
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of the third class. If there are several conflicting legal 
opinions on any point, they can select one opinion on which 
to base their decision. This a mere Qa4i cannot do. In such 
a case he would have to refer to these men or to their 
writings for guidance. They seem to have written com¬ 
mentaries on the legal systems without originating anything 
new. The author of the Hiddyah^ who lived at the end of the 
sixth century A.H., was a Muqallid.^ 

Such is Mirza Kazim Beg’s account. It shows how ‘ the 
system, as a whole, rejects experience as a guide to deeper 
insight or wider knowledge ; tramples upon the teaching of 
the past; pays no heed to differences of climate, character, 
or history ; but regards itself as a body of absolute truth, one 
jot or title of which cannot be rejected vithout incurring the 
everlasting wrath of God/ ^ 


1 For a modern view of ijtihdd and taqlfd, see an excellent account in 
Muhtammadan Jurisprudence, pp. 168-92. 

^ Osborni Isldm under the Khalifa, p. 72. 



CHAPTER II 


EXEGESIS OF THE QUR’AN AND THE 
TRADITIONS 

The following account of this branch of Muslim 
theology, technically called Tlmu’l-Usul, may be 
introduced by a few remarks on the nature of 
inspiration according to Islam, though that is not, 
strictly speaking, a portion of this study. 

There are two terms used to express different 
degrees of inspiration, wahi and ilham. The former 
is sometimes divided into wahi zahir (external 
inspiration) and wahi batin (internal inspiration), 
which is almost the same as ilham. Wahi is the 
term applied to the inspiration of the Qur’an, and 
implies that the very words are the words of 
God. The whole book was prepared in heaven. 
Muhammad, instructed by Gabriel, is simply the 
medium through which the revelation of wahi zahir 
reaches man. The wahi Qur’an, or the wahi zahir, 
the highest form of inspiration, always came to the 
ear of the Prophet through the instrumentality of 
Gabriel. In Muhammadan theology this is the 
special work of Gabriel.* Thus in the Traditions 
it is related that he appeared to Adam twelve times, 
to Enoch four, to Noah fifty, to Abraham forty-two, 
to Moses four hundred, to Jesus ten times, to 
Muhammad twenty-four thousand times. 

^ The angel Gabriel, on account of his being considered the chief 
mediator of inspiration, is called the * Angel of inspiration '— 
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There is a lower form of wahi zahir, which is 
called isharatu’l-malak—the sign of the angel. 
This expresses what Muhammad meant when he 
said, ‘ The Holy Ghost has entered into my heart/ 
He then received the inspiration through Gabriel, 
but not, as in the wahi of the Qur’an, by word of 
mouth. 

Ilham means the inspiration given to a saint or to 
a prophet when he, though rightly-guided, delivers 
the subject-matter out of his own mind, and is not a 
mere machine to reproduce the messages of Gabriel. 

Imam Ghazali defines ilham and wahi thus * : (1) 
The recipient receives information from an unknown 
source and in a way unknown. This is called the 
‘ breathing into the heart ’ (nafakha fi qalb). This 
is the inspiration of saints and Sufis. It is ilham. 

( 2 ) The recipient knows the medium by which he 
receives information, i.e. the angel appears to him. 
This is wahi and is the inspiration of prophets. 

(3) Between ilham and wahi there is only this 
difference, namely, that in wahi the angel who is the 
medium of communication appears, and in ilham 
does not. 

It is said that, except when delivering the Qur’an, 
Muhammad spoke by ilham, and not by wahi. Some, 
however, believe that the words of the Prophet, as 
recorded in the Traditions, were wahi inspiration, 
and thus they come to be as authoritative as the 
Qur’an. They are also called wahi ghairu’l-matlu 
(unread revelations), i.e. uninspired records of 
inspired sayings of the Prophet. This opinion is 

^ Mud4qu*l-*Arifin, an Urdu translation of the Ihyd* *ulumu*d-din^ 
(ed. Lucknow 1873), iii. 30. 
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said by some Muslim theologians to be supported by 
the text, ‘ By the Star when it setteth ; your com¬ 
panion Muhammad erreth not, nor is he led astray, 
neither doth he speak of his own will. It is none 
other than a revelation which hath been revealed to 
him ’ (liii. 1). In any case, the inspiration of 
Muhammad is something quite different from the 
Christian idea of inspiration, which is to Musal- 
mans a very imperfect mode of transmitting a re¬ 
velation of God’s will. 

That there should be. a human as well as a divine 
side to inspiration is an idea not only foreign, but 
also quite repugnant to all Muhammadans. The 
Qur’an is not a book of principles ; it is a book of 
directions. The Qur’an describes the revelations 
given to Moses thus : ‘ We wrote for him upon the 
tables a monition concerning every matter, and said, 
■“ Receive them thyself wdth steadfastness, and com¬ 
mand thy people to receive, them for the observance 
of its most goodly precepts ” ’ (vii. 142). It is such 
an inspiration as this the Qur’an claims for itself. 
Muhammad’s idea was that it should be a complete 
and final code of directions in every matter for all 
mankind. It is not the word of a prophet enlighten¬ 
ed by God ; ' but it proceeds immediately from God. 


1 Some Mauliivis have contended that the Prophet was 'Alimu'l-Ghaib. 
i.e. one who knowi the secret world; by which they mean that by his 
own power he had knowledge ol the secret things which he revealed. To 
such an opinion the orthodox, who hold that the term *Alimu*l-Ghaib 
can be applied to God onlyi reply by quoting the verse : * Say : I say 
not to you “In my possession are the treasures of God.” neither say I 
*• I know things secret,” neither do I say to yon ‘‘I am an angeli” 
only what is revealed to me do I follow* (vi. 50). Both B^ddwf and 
Husain agree that this verse shows that the Prophet did not claim 
divine knowledge. 
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‘ Were it from any other than God, they surely 
would have found in it many contradictions ’ 

(iv. 84) / As a matter of fact there are words which 
come from a human source, such as, ‘ when God said/ 
[Suratu All ‘Imran (iii.48) ; Suratu’l-Ma’ida (v, 15) 
and in some other places.] These are evidently the 
words of Muhammad and not of God ; but the 
orthodox reply is that the word ‘ say ’ or ‘ speak ’ 
precedes, or is understood to precede, every sentence. 
This to a Muslim is the highest form of inspiration ; 
this alone stamps a book as divine. It is acknow¬ 
ledged that the Injil—^the Gospel—was given by 
Jesus ; but as that, too, according to Muslim belief, 
was brought down from heaven by the Angel Gabriel 
during the month of Ramadan, it is now asserted 
that it has been lost, and that the four Gospels of 
the New Testament are simply traditionary accounts 
of the acts and words of Jesus Christ, collected by 
the writers whose names they bear. Their value is, 
therefore, that of the second foundation of the 
Islamic system. 

The question next arises as to the exact way in 
which Gabriel made known his message to Muham¬ 
mad. Though the Qur’an is believed to be all of 
God, both as to matter and form, yet it was not all 
made known to the Prophet in one and the same 
manner. The Muddriju'n-Nabuwat (pp. 508-10), 
a standard theological work, gives some details 

^ This is said by J^usaio to be a sign of its miraculous origin and its 
truth (Tafsir-i’Huaaim^ i. 117). There are contradictions- Compa e 
Suras i. 267 and iv. 91 ; iii. 60 Abraham a Muslim and vi, 14 Muhammad 
the first one ; Ixii» 4 and Ixx. 4 and many others. 
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on this point. The following are some of the 
modes ‘:— 

1. It is recorded on the authority of ‘Ayisha, 
that a brightness like the brightness of the morning 
came upon the Prophet. In some strange way 
Gabriel, through this brightness or vision, made 
known the will of God. 

2. Gabriel appeared in the form of Duhayya,* 
one of the Companions of the Prophet, renowned 
for his beauty and gracefulness. At times the 
angelic nature of Gabriel overcame Muhammad, 
who was then translated to the angelic world. This 
happened when the revelation was one of bad news, 
such as denunciations, or predictions of woe. When 
the message brought by Gabriel was one of consola¬ 
tion and comfort, the human nature of the Prophet 
overcame the angelic nature of the angel, who, in 
such case, having assumed a human form, proceeded 
to deliver the message.* 

3. The Prophet heard at times the noise of the 
tinkling of a bell. He alone could distinguish it, 
and through it the words which Gabriel wished him 


^ Sir Syed Alimad Kh^n, the founder of the modern school of Indian 
Muslims, does not accept the objective view of walpf. He says that the 
older commentators have not stated correctly the mode in which it came» 
and that they wrongly look upon God as the king and Muhammad as the 
vizier, and Gabriel, in human form, as an ambassador bringing orders or 
messages from the one to the other. He deals at some length with the 
difficulties caused by such a view. See Tafsir-t-Ahtnadiyya% Part I, 
iv. 26-7. 

^ All the commentators bring this incident forward as an illustration of 
the verse : * And if We had appointed an angel, We should certainly 
have appointed one in the form of a man ' (vi. 9). 

3 Khadiia adopted a curious plan to discover the character of the 
angel and to test the genuineness of the revelation. See Ibn Hish4m's 
account quoted by Klein, Religion of Isldm^ p. 6* 
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to understand. When his ear caught the sound his 
whole frame became agitated. On the coldest day. 
the perspiration, like beads of silver, would roll 
down his face. The glorious brightness of his 
countenance gave place to a ghastly hue, whilst the 
way in which he bent down his head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through which he was 
passing. If riding, the camel on which he sat 
would fall to the ground. There is an athr,' or say¬ 
ing of a Companion, to the following effect : ‘ Zaid 
bin Thabit, a Companion, said, “ One day when 
God sent wahi on the Prophet, his thigh was on 
mine, but it became so heavy that I feared mine 
would be broken.” ’ ^ 

4 At the time of the mi‘raj, or night ascent into 
heaven, God spoke to the Prophet without the inter¬ 
vention of an angel It is a disputed point whether 
the face of the Lord was veiled or not- 

5. God sometimes appeared in a dream and, 
placing His hands on the Prophet’s shoulders, made 
known His will- 

6- Twice angels having each six hundred wings 
appeared and brought the message from God- 

7- Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily form, 
and, without delivering a verbal message as in wahi, 
so inspired the heart of the Prophet that the words 
he uttered under this influence were divine- This is 
technically called ilqa’^ and is by some supposed to 
be the degree of inspiration to which the Traditions 
1>elong' 

^ ha altpR i» of teds amhoflt^ than a jHadith or TT^dition^ ^vhOugh it 
tdoird uehrlf airssvers to tte.inManiiig''of our W-ord cradition 
Kitibu'^^Sala*. iv 105. 
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If, by any chance, the Prophet had made a wrong 
deduction from any previous revelation, another was 
always sent to rectify it. This idea has been worked 
up to a science of abrogation, according to which some 
verses of the Qur’an abrogate others. Muhammad 
found it necessary to change his standpoint more 
than once, and thus it b-^came necessary to annul 
earlier portions of his revelation. 

Thus in various ways was the revelation ’ made 
known to Muhammad. At first there seems to 
have been a season of doubt; the dread lest, after 
all, it might be a mockery. But as years rolled on 
•confidence in himself and in his mission came. At 
times, too, there is a joyousness in his utterances as 
he swears by heaven and earth, by God and man; 
but more often the visions were weird and terrible. 
At the moment of inspiration anxiety pressed upon 
the Prophet, and his countenance was troubled. 
Large drops of perspiration gathered on his fore¬ 
head. Some strange power moved him, his fear 
was uncontrollable. Muhammad ascribed his grey 
hairs to the terror caused him by the revelation of 
the ‘ terrific Suras ’ (Suuru’n-nadhira),.. These were 
said to be the Siiratu Hiid (xi) and its sisters, the 
Suratu’l-Waqi‘a (Ivi) and the Suratu’l-Qari‘a (ci). 
Thus for twenty years or more the revelations came, 
a direction on things of heaven and of earth, to the 
Prophet as the spiritual guide of all men,^ to the 
Warrior-Chief, as the founder of political unity 
among the Arab tribes. 

1 For various views as to Muhammad’s mental condition when the 
earlier revelations were made, see Sell. The Life of Muhammad 
(C.L.S.), pp. 35-40. 

* **It ^he Qur'ia) is simply an instruction for all mankind ’ (xii.. 104). 
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A Muhammadan student, after passing through a 
course of instruction in grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
law and dogmatics, at length reaches the stage when 
he is permitted to enter upon the study of ‘Ilmu’l- 
usul, or the exegesis of the Qur’an and the inspired 
sayings of the Prophet. This done, he can hence¬ 
forth read the approved commentaries in order to 
learn what the Fathers of Islam have to say. This 
study in a way fits him to be a commentator, for the 
work of a Muslim divine now is, not to bring things 
‘ new and old ’ out of the sacred book, but to hand 
down to others the things old. 

The greatest proficient in theology is the man who 
can repeat the Qur’an by heart, who knows also and 
can reproduce at will what the early commentators 
have said; who can remember, and quote in the 
most apposite manner, the Prophet’s sayings pre¬ 
served in the Traditions handed down by the Com¬ 
panions, their followers, and their followers’ fol¬ 
lowers; who can point out a flaw in the isnad (i.e. 
chain of narrators) of a Tradition quoted by an 
opponent, or maintain, by repeating the long list of 
names, the authority of the isnad of the Tradition 
he quotes himself. A good memory, not critical 
acumen, is the great desideratum in a Muslim theo¬ 
logian. The chief qualification of a Hafiz, a man 
who can repeat the whole Qur’an by heart, is that 
he shall be able to pronounce each word correctly. 
By men who are not Arabs by birth this is only to 
be attained after years of practice from childhood. 
In the early days of Islam, the great authorities 
on the question of the correct pronunciation of 
the Qur’an were the Khalifas Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, 
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Uthman, and ‘Ali, and some of the Companions/ 
who learned from the Prophet himself the exact 
way in which Gabriel had spoken. The Arabic of 
heaven was the Arabic of Islam. 

The effort, however, to preserve one uniform 
method of repeating the Qur’an failed. Men of 
other lands could not acquire the pure intonation of 
Mecca, and so no less than seven different ways of 
reading the sacred book became current. Abu ibn 
Ka‘b, one of the Companions, had become so famous 
as a reader that the Prophet himself said, ‘ Read the 
Qur’an under Abii ibn Ka‘b.’ Men remembered 
that Abu ibn Ka‘b had stated that one day, when 
scandalized at man after man who entered the 
mosque repeating the Qur’an in different ways, he 
spoke to Muhammad about it. His Highness said: 

‘ O Abu ibn Ka‘b! intelligence was sent to me to 
read the Qur’an in one dialect, and I was attentive 
to the Court of God, and said: “ Make easy the read¬ 
ing of the Qur’an to my sects.” These instructions 
were sent to me a second time, saying, “ Read the 
Qur’an in two dialects.” Then I turned myself to 
the Court of God, saying, “ Make easy the reading 
of the Qur’an to my sects.” Then a voice was sent 
to me the third time, saying, “ Read the Qur’an in 
seven dialects.” ’ 

There is a Tradition to the effect that ‘Umar 
said: ‘During the lifetime of the Prophet I heard 
a man read a chapter of the Qur’an. I heard the 

^ The ones highly commended by Muhammad, were two of the Muhd> 
jinin or Refugees—'Abdu’lUh bin Mas*ud, and Sdlim bin Ma'qal; and 
two of the Ans^r. or Helpers—Mu'bin Jabal and Uba'i ibn Ka*b. 
These and others transmitted the knowledge of the Qur’dn to the Tibi‘un,. 
or Followers. Itqdn^ i. 88. 
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“ readings,” which he followed, and as they were 
different from those I knew and which I had heard 
from the mouth of the Prophet, I feared the namaz 
would be spoiled. At the close of the prayers, I 
was angry with him and struck him a blow, and 
demanded to know where he had heard these “read¬ 
ings.” He declared that he had heard them from 
Muhammad himself. We then went to the Prophet 
in order to settle the dispute. He told us that the 
“‘readings” were correct and added: “ In truth, the 
Qur’an is revealed in seven dialects, read it in as 
many ways as you like.” ’ ‘ 

This removed all difficulty, and the foresight 
displayed by the Prophet in thus obtaining a divine 
sanction for the various ways of reading was looked 
upon as a proof of his inspiration. Thus arose the 
qira’atu’s-sab‘a, or seven readings of the Qur’an, 
now recognized. 

In the Qur’an compiled by the order of the 
Khaltfa ‘Uthman there were no vowel-points, but 
when men of other countries embraced Islam they 
found a difficulty in mastering Arabic. Khalid bin 
Ahmad, a great grammarian, then invented the short 
■vowels and other diacritical marks. The seven 
famous Readers (Qaris), whose names have been 
given to the various modes of reading, are Imam 
Nafi‘ of Madina, Imam ibn Kathir of Mecca, Imam 
Abu ‘Umar of Basra, Imam Hamza of Kufa, Imam 
ibn ‘Amir of Syria, Imam ‘Asim of Kufa, Imam 
Kisa’i of Kufa. These learned men affixed different 

LQuoted in Journal Asiatique D^cettibre. iHiS, p. 378. The story is 
gfven inr a somewhat difibrent form by Bukhdrt in Paiiiu'l’Hdri‘{l^a,hore, 
<6d. A.H. 1318). XX. 218. 
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vowel-points in many places in the Qur’an, and 
thus, in some cases, slight differences of meaning 
arose. In many passages, however, the sense is not 
at all affected. In India the qira’at—reading—of 
Hafs, a disciple of Imam ‘Asim, is followed by both 
Sunnis and Shi'ahs. Jalalu’d-din, in his famous 
commentary, follows the qira’at of Imam Abu 
‘Umar. Those who belong to the madhhab. or sect 
of Imam ash-Shafi‘i, also prefer this qira’at. Imam 
‘A.sim had two disciples. Their names are Abu 
Bakr and Hafs. They differ slightly between them¬ 
selves, but the qira’at of Hafs is the one in common 
use in India. The qira’at of Nafi‘ is preferred in 
Arabia, and is highly valued by theological writers. 
Each of the seven Qaris or Readers had two disci¬ 
ples, called Rawis, or narrators, from whose testi¬ 
mony the qira’at approved by their master is known. 
They never give an opinion of their own on the 
text, but simply record that of their master.’ 

There are three readings of lesser note allowable 
when reading the Qur’an privately, but not when 
reading any part in a liturgical service. During 
the month of Ramadan the Qur’an is repeated every 
night in the mosque, it being so arranged that a juz,. 
a thirtieth part, shall be recited each night. The 
Imam of the mosque, or the public reader who com¬ 
mences according to one of the seven recognized 
readings, must keep to the same all the month. A 
good Hahz will know the whole seven varieties. 
The various readings thus introduced, though 


1 Their names are given in Sell, 'llniu't-Tajwid (C.L.S.) 
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unimportant in their nature/ amount to about five 
hundred in number. The following are a few il¬ 
lustrations: In the second Sura, Abu ‘Umar reads: 
^ Nor shall ye be questioned concerning that which 
they have done;’ but ‘Asim reads: ‘ That which ye 
have done.’ Again, ‘Asim reads: ^Enter ye the gates 
of hell ’ (xxxix. 72); but Nafi‘ reads: ‘ Ye will be 
made to enter hell,’ that is, by a slight change, the 
passive is substituted for the active voice. These 
are fair samples of the rest. No doctrine, so far as 
I know, is touched, but the way in which Tradition 
records the Prophet’s anticipation of the difficulty 
is instructive to the student of Islam. At times, 
too, fierce disputes have arisen between the followers 
of the seven famous Readers, whose names I have 
given above. In the year a.h. 323, Ibn Shanabud, 
a resident of Baghdad, ventured to introduce some 
different readings in his recital of the Qur’an. The 
people of Baghdad, not knowing these, were furious, 
and the Khalifa was compelled to cast the offender 
into prison. A council of divines was called to¬ 
gether, before whom the unhappy Ibn Shanabud was 
produced. For a while he maintained the correct¬ 
ness of his ‘ readings,’ but after being whipped seven 
times he said: ‘ I renounce my manner of reading, 
and in future I shall follow no other than that of 
the manuscript drawn up by the Khalifa ‘Uthman, 
and that which is generally received.’ ® 

When the first copy of the Qur’an was written 

1 The opinion of Von Hammer, quoted by Sir W. Muir in his Life of 
Mahomet (i. 27), seems to be correct: ' We may hold the Qtir'dn to be 
as surely Muhammad's words as the Muhammadans hold it to be the 
■word of God.’ 

9 Ibn KhallikAn, hi. 16. 
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and presented to the Khalifa ‘Uthman, he said: 
* There are faults of language in it ; let the Arabs 
of the desert rectify them with their tongues.’ ‘ The 
meaning of this order is that they were to learn to 
pronounce the words properly, but on no account to 
alter the writing or form in which the words were 
spelt. This accounts for the peculiar spelling of 
many words in the Qur’an. In fact, there are special 
rules laid down for guidance of the copyist. They 
are technically known as the rasmu’l-khatt. or rules 
for writing.^ 

As Islam spread, it became necessary to expound 
the Qur’an to persons unacquainted with Arabic. 
The science of grammar then became an important 
branch of study, and the collection of Traditions a 
necessary duty. The Faithful were for a long time 
in doubt as to the lawfulness of applying the laws 
of grammar to so sacred a book. There was no 
command in the book itself to do so, nor had the 
Prophet given any directions on this point. It was, 
then, neither fard, nor sunna—that is, neither a com¬ 
mand based on the Qur’an nor on based on any 
saying or act of the Prophet. The Traditions, how¬ 
ever, solve the difficulty. 

Al-Ma’mun, the most famous, although heretical 
Khalifa of Baghdad, was a patron of al-Farra, the 
chief of grammarians. A distinguished pupil of 
his, Abu’l-‘Abbas Talib, on his death-bed expressed 
his belief in the fact that the Qur’anists, the Tradi- 
tionists, and others had gained their heavenly 
reward; but he had been only a grammarian, and 

1 Ibn Khallikdn. ii. 401. 

3 The rules are given in Sell, 'llmu't-tajwid (C.I..S.) 
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grammar after all was, in connexion with the 
Qur’an, a science of doubtful legality. The friend 
to whom he told his doubts and fears went home and 
saw a vision that very night. He saw the blessed 
Prophet, who said to him, ‘ Give my greeting to Abu’l- 
‘Abbas Talib, and say, “ Thou art master of the 
superior science.” ’ The Prophet had now spoken, 
and henceforth grammar became a lawful study in 
Islam. Muslims now quote the Qur’an as a perfect 
model of style; it may be well to remember that the 
rules have been made for it, and that therefore it 
is but natural that it should be perfect according to 
the present canons of Arabic grammar. 

Towards the end of Muhammad’s stay at Mecca, 
this challenge is made to the doubtful, ‘ If they 
shall say, ” The Qur’an is his own device,” then 
bring ten Suras like it of your own devising ’ (xi. 
16). At Madina the challenge is repeated, ‘ If ye 
be in doubt as to that which we have sent down to 
Our servant, then produce a Sura like it ’ (ii. 21). 
Muhammadans say that this challenge has never 
been taken up, and that no Arab then, nor since, 
has produced anything equal to it; but the claim is 
overstated, for the challenge was not merely to pro¬ 
duce something equal to the Qur’an in style, but 
also with regard to its subject-matter—the Unity of 
God, future retribution and other doctrinal matters. 
Now, from the nature of the case, it was impossible 
for the opponents of Muhammad to do this. They 
could not, with sincerity defend the Unity of God, 
for they were pagans, and if they had done so, they 
could only have copied what he had said and a copy 
falls short of the power of the original. He, in 
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fact, had already occupied the ground. Palmer 
says: ‘ That the best of Arab writers has not suc¬ 
ceeded in producing anything equal in merit to the 
Qur’an is not surprising. They have agreed before¬ 
hand that it is unapproachable and they have adopted 
its style as the perfect standard. Grammarians, 
lexicographers and rhetoricians started with the 
presumption that the Qur’an could not be wrong, 
and other works, therefore, only approached ex¬ 
cellence, in proportion as they, more or less, suc¬ 
cessfully imitated the style.’' 

It is said that the Qur’an was brought from Para- 
di.se by Gabriel to Muhammad as occasion required. 
The Prophet was reproached for not having a com¬ 
plete revelation, and answered the reproach by the 
following verse, sent for the purpose: ‘ The infidels 
say, “ Unless the Qur’an be sent down to him all 
at once ’*—but in this way We establish thy heart in 
it; in parcels have We parcelled it out to thee ’ (xxv. 
34). ‘ We have parcelled out the Qur’an into 

sections, that, thou mightest recite it unto men by 
slow degrees, and We have sent it down piece-meal ” 


1 Sacred Books of the East, vi. 55, 66 

2 * Literally ' According to circumstances’— 

Baidawi, i. 553. 

There are many Traditions which refer to this fact. ‘Umar Ibnu'l- 
Khattab said * I accorded with my cherisher (i.e. God) in three things. 
One is that I said, “ O messenger of God ! if we were to say our prayers 
in Abraham’s place it would be better.’* Then a revelation came down. 
" Take the place of Abraham for a place of prayer.” The second is that 
I said, ” O messenger of God ! good and bad people come to your house, 
and I do not see that it is fitting ; therefore, if you order your women to 
be shut up it will be better.” Then the revelation for doing so came 
down. The third is that his Majesty’s wives were all agreed in a story 
about his drinking honey, and he had vowed never to drink it more. 
Then I said to his Majesty’s wives, Should the Prophet divorce you, 

6 
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(xvii. 107). The revelation thus given is entirely 
objective ; it came to the ear of the Prophet through 
the teaching of Gabriel. ‘Yet it is a glorious 
Qur’an, written on the preserved Table ’ dxxxv. 22). 
Baidawi explains the verse, ‘ When We have recited 
it, then follow thou the recital ’ (Ixxv. 18) thus : that 
the order was given because the Prophet had tried to 
learn it by heart.’ Bukhari relates the following 
Tradition, ‘When wahi came upon him, he moved 
his tongue and lips, desiring to commit it to memory. 
Then God sent down the words, “ Move not thy 
tongue that thou mayest hasten with it (i.e. remem¬ 
ber it). Truly on Us is the collection and the 
recital”’* (Ixxv. 16, 17). In other words, the 
Prophet was not to trouble about learning it by 
heart ; it would come to his mind when needed, 
according to the Tradition, ‘ We will collect it in 
thy heart when needed.’ * It may also indicate that 
he spoke automatically, like a person in a trance. ^ 
The external mode in which it came is referred to 
in the verse, ‘ We have sent down to thee an Arabic 

God will give him better in exchange." Then a revelation came down ; 
agreeing with what I said.’ 

'Ayisha said : * I was reflecting on those women who had given them¬ 
selves to the Prophet, and said, ** What! does a woman give herself 
away ! " Then the revelation desct-nded, ** Thou mayest decline for the 
present whom thou wilt of them, and thou mayest take to thy bed her 
whom thou wilt, and whomsoever thou shalt long for of those thou shalt 
have before neglected : and this shall be no crime in thee ” (xxxiii. 51). 
1 said, ** 1 see nothing in which your God doth not hasten to plea.se you ; 
whatever you wish He doeth." ’ 

^ * God recited it by the tongue of Gabriel: recite it and repeat it till 
it remains in thy memory.* Bai^iwf on verse 18. 

Bai^fiwf says the collection is in the heart ot the Prophet, and the 
recital in his tongue. 

3 ^ahiftu'l-Bukbdrl on Sura Ixxv, i. 6. 

^ See Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Isldm, p. 47. 
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Qur’an (xx. 112). The fragmentary way in which 
the Qur’an was given was not without its difficulties. 
Some passages contradicted others ; some were diffi¬ 
cult to understand. To the Prophet alone was the 
solution known. The knowledge he communicated 
to his immediate followers, the Companions, as they 
are called, thus: ‘ To thee have We sent down this 
book of monitions, that thou mayest make clear to 
men what hath been sent down to them ’ (xvi. 46). 

Ibn Kh aldun says : ‘ The Prophet unfolded the 
meaning, distinguished between abrogated and 
abrogating verses, and communicated this knowledge 
to his Companions. It was from his mouth that 
they knew the meaning of the verses and the circum¬ 
stances which led to each distinct revelation being 
made.’' The Companions thus instructed became 
perfectly familiar with the whole revelation. This 
knowledge they handed down by word of mouth to 
their followers, the Tabi'un, who in their turn 
passed it on to their followers, the Taba'u’t-Tabi'in. 
The art of writing then became common. The 
business of the commentator henceforth was to 
collect together the sayings of the Companions thus 
handed down. Criticism of a passage in the Qur’an 
was not his duty, criticism of a comment made on it 
by a Companion was quite beyond his province : 
the first was too sacred to be touched, the second 
must be accepted if only the chain of narrators of 
the statement were perfect. Thus early in the 


I Ibn KhaldAn. ii. 459. Abu’l-Qasira says : ' One of the most noble 
branches of the sciences of the Qur’an is the knowledge of the manner, 
the occasion and the place of the revelation and the chronological order 
in which Suras were revealed at Mecca and Madina.* Itqdn i. 10* 
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history of Islam were the principles of exegesis 
fixed and settled. Every word, every sentence, has 
now its place and class. The commentator has now 
only to reproduce what was written before,' though 
he may, in elucidation of the point, bring forth 
some Tradition hitherto unnoticed, which would, 
however, be a difficult thing to do. It will thus be 
seen that anything like the work of a Christian 
commentator, with all its fresh life and new ideas, 
is not to be had in Islam. The perfection of the 
Qur’anic exegesis is its dogmatic and antique 
nature :— 

While as the world rolls on from age to age. 

And realms of thought expand, 

The letter stands without expanse or range. 

Stiff as a dead man’s hand. 

The technical terms which the student must know, 
and the definitions of which he must understand, 
are those which relate to the nature of the words, 
the sentences, the use of the words of the Qur’an, 
and the deduction of arguments from passages in 
the book. 

I. The words of the Qur’an are divided into four 
classes :— 

1. Khass, or special words, which establish 
absolute propositions.* These are subdivided into 
three classes. First, words which relate to genus, 

1 This includes even the orthography, for : * The following generation, 

I mean the Tabis (Tabi'un) adopted the orthography of the Companions 
of the Prophet and took credit to themselves for not discontinuing the 
forms adopted by those who, after Muhammad were the most excellent 
of men and bad received from him the revelations from heaven, either in 
writing or by word of mouth.’ Ibn Khaldun, ii. 397. 

* For illustrations see Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 80. 
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e.g. mankind. Second, words which relate to species, 
e.g. a man, which refers to men as distinguished 
from women. Third, words which relate to special 
individuality, e.g. Zaid, which is the name of a 
special individual. 

2. ‘Amm, or common or collective names, such 
as people. 

3. Mushtarak, or words which have several 
significations, as the Arabic word ‘ain, which may 
mean an eye, a fountain, or the sun. Again, the 
word salat, if connected with God, may mean mercy, 
as ‘ salat Ullah,’ the mercy of God ; if with man, 
it may mean either namaz, a stated liturgical 
service, or du‘a, prayer in its ordinary sense, e.g. 
salatu’l-istisqa’ (prayer in time of drought) is du‘a, 
not namaz. 

4. Muawwal, words which have several significa¬ 
tions, all of which are possible, and so a special 
explanation is required. For example, ‘ Wherefore 
pray unto the Lord and slay (the victims) ’ (cviii. 
2). The word translated ‘slay’ is in Arabic 
‘ anhar,’ from the root nahr, which has many 
meanings. The followers of the great legist Abu 
Hanifa render it sacrifice, and add the words ‘ the 
victims.’ Baidawi (ii. 419) apparently refers it to 
the sacrifice on the feast of ‘Idu’d-Duha. Husain 
(ii. 476) says a camel should be sacrificed in 
honour of God, in opposition to idolaters who sacri¬ 
fice to idols. The followers of Ibn Shafi'i say it 
means ‘ placing the hands on the breast in prayer; ’ 
an interpretation also given in the Tafsir-i-Ifusaini. 

The Tafsir-i-Ibn *Abbds gives another illustration 
of muawwal in Sura xli. 6, where the phrase ‘ they 
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do not give alms ’ is sometimes interpreted as mean¬ 
ing ‘ they do not say “ there is no god but God. ” ’ 
Thus, the word zakat bears the double meaning of 
alms and of kalima or creed. 

This illustrates the difference between mushtarak 
and muawwal. In the former, only one meaning is 
allowable, which meaning the context settles ; in 
the latter, both meanings are allowable, and both 
are right. Teachers of the Qur’an look upon these 
distinctions as important. 

These divisions of words having been well 
mastered and the power of defining any word in the 
Qur’an gained, the student passes on to consider the 
nature of the sentences. 

II. Sentences are divided into two great classes, 
the obvious and the hidden. This division is refer¬ 
red to in the following passage of the Qur’an : ‘ He 
it is who hath sent down to thee the book. Some of 
its signs are of themselves perspicuous ; these are 
the basis (literally “ mother ”) of the book, and 
others are figurative. But they whose hearts are 
given to err follow its figures, craving discord, crav¬ 
ing an interpretation ; yet none know its interpre- 
tatibn, but God.^ And the stable in knowledge 
say : “ We believe in it, it is all from God ” ’ 
(iii. 5). 

This has given rise to the division of the whole 
book into literal and allegorical statements. In 


1 This interpretation God made known to the Prophet, who communi< 
Gated it to the Companions; hence all orthodox opinion must be in strict 
accordance with theirs. They were the sole depositaries of the inspire! 
commentary given by Mohammad. There is now no room for, as there 
IS no need of, any other. 
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order to explain these correctly, the commentator 
must know (1) the reason why, (2) the place 
where, (3) the time when, the particular passage he 
is expounding was revealed ; he must know whether 
it abrogates or is abrogated, whether it is in its 
proper order and place or not; whether it contains 
its meaning within itself or needs the light which 
the context throws upon it ; he must know all the 
Traditions which bear upon it, and the authority 
for each such Tradition. This effectually confines 
the order of commentators in the strict sense of 
the word to the Companions, and supplies the reason 
why commentators since then simply reproduce their 
opinions.’ 

Sentences of the Qur’an are either zahir—obvious, 
or khafi—hidden. 

III. Obvious sentences are divided into four 
classes :— 

1. Zahir, or obvious, the meaning of which is so 
clear that he who hears it at once understands its 
meaning without seeking for any explanation. This 
kind of sentence may be abrogated. Unless abro¬ 
gated, action in accordance with it is to be consider¬ 
ed as the express command of God. All penal laws 
and the rules regulating the substitution of one 
religious act for another, e.g. almsgiving instead of 
fasting, must be based on this, the clearest of the 
obvious sentences. 

2. Na§s, a word commonly used for a text of the 
Qur’an, but in its technical meaning here expressing 

I Speaking on this very subject Ibn l^aldun (ii. 460) says - * Nothing 
could be known of all that» except through the expositions proceeding 
from the Companions and their dbciples.' 
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what is meant by a sentence the meaning of which 
is made clear by some word which occurs in it. 
The following sentence illustrates both zahir and 
nass: ‘ Of such other women who seem good in your 
•eyes, marry but two, or three, or four ’ (iv. 3 ). This 
sentence is zahir, because marriage is here declared 
lawful ; it is nass, because the words ‘ or two, or 
three, or four,’ which occur in the sentence, show 
the unlawfulness of having more than four wives. 

3. Mufassar, or explained. This is a sentence 
which needs some word in it to explain it and make 
it clear. Thus : ‘ And the angels prostrated them¬ 
selves, all of them with one accord, save Iblis 
(Satan)’ (ii. 32). Here the words ‘ save Iblis ’ 
show that he did not prostrate himself. This kind 
of sentence may be set aside or abrogated. 

4. Muhkam, or perspicuous.’ This is a sentence 

as to the meaning of which there can be no doubt, 
and which cannot be controverted, thus : ‘ God 

knoweth all things.’ This kind of sentence cannot 
be abrogated. To act on such sentences without 
departing from the literal sense is the highest degree 
of obedience to God’s command.® 

The difference between these sentences is seen 


1 ' With the Sha6‘ites a verse is muhkam when its sense is clear, i.e. 
when the reader is convinced that a certain sense and no other is intend¬ 
ed : mutash^bfh when it is obscure. The ^anihtes hold that muhkam 
is a text which has not been superseded ; mutashabih one of which God 
reserves the meaning to Himself. Baidawf frequently u<*es mul^kam 
in the sense of ** not abrogated.*’* Margoliouth, Chrestoniithia 
Baidsipania, p 147. 

*The verse, * Fight against them till all strife be at one end, and the 
religion be all of its God’s * (viii. 40) is said to be a muhkam 
sentence {l£Jjutd^atu*t-Tafdsirt ii. 183). This shows the continued religi¬ 
ous obligation of the Jihdd, or sacred war. 
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when there is a real or apparent contradiction 
between them. If such should occur, the first must 
give place to the second, and so on.‘ Thus muhkam 
cannot be abrogated or changed by any of the preced¬ 
ing, or mufassar by nass or nass by zahir. 

IV. The other great division of sentences is that 
of khafi. or hidden. These also are of four 
kinds :— 

1. Khafi. Such are those sentences in which 
other persons or things are hidden beneath the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained therein, 
as : ‘As for a thief, whether male or female, cut ye 
off their hands in recompense for their doings ’ (v. 
42). The word for thief is sariq, and in this 
passage it is understood to include highwaymen, 
pickpockets and plunderers of the dead, etc. These 
meanings are khafi or hidden under it. 

2. Mushkil, or ambiguous. The following is 
given as an illustration : ‘ Vessels of silver and 
goblets like bottles shall be borne round them : 
bottles of silver ’ (Ixxvi. 15). The difficulty here is 
that -bottles (qawarir) are not made of silver, but 
of glass. The commentators say, however, that 
glass is dull in colour, though it has some lustre, 
whilst silver is white, and not so bright as glass.' 
Now it may be that the bottles of Paradise will be 
like, glass as regards their lustre, and like silver as 
regards their colour. But anyhow, it is very 
difficult to ascertain the meaning. 

3. Mujmal. These are, first, sentences which 
may have a variety of interpretations, owing to the 

I See Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 91. 

^ Baiddwf, ii. 378 ; Kabfr, in Khuldsatu*t-Titfdsirt iv. 561. 
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words in them being capable of several meanings ; 
in that case the meaning which is given to the 
sentence in the Traditions relating to it should be 
acted on and accepted. Second, the sentence may 
contain some very rare word, and thus its meaning 
may be doubtful, as : ‘ Man truly is by creation 
hasty ’ (Ixx. 19). In this verse the word hald'an— 
hasty—occurs.’ it is very rarely used, and had it 
not been for the following words, ‘ when evil toucheth 
him, he is full of complaint ; but when good 
befalleth him, he becometh niggardly,’ its meaning 
would not have been at all easy to understand. 

The following is an illustration of the first kind 
of mujmal sentences : ‘Stand for prayer (salat) 
and give alms ’ (zakat) (Ivii. 14). Both salat and 
zakat are mushtarak words. The people, therefore, 
did not understand this verse, so they applied to 
Muhammad for an explanation. He explained to 
them that salat might mean the ritual of public 
prayer, standing to say the words ‘ God is great,’ or 
standing to repeat a few verses of the Qur’an; or it 
might mean private prayer. The primitive meaning 
of zakat is growing. The Prophet, however, fixed 
the meaning here to that of almsgiving, and said 
‘ Give of your substance one-fortieth part.’ Another 
verse is, ‘ who rest upon clear proofs from their 
Lord ? To whom a witness from Him recited 
(the Qur’an), preceded by the book of Moses, and 
a guide and a mercy ’ fSuratu’l-Hud (xi) 20]. Here 
the word ‘ who ’ may mean Muhammad, or be¬ 
lievers ; and the word ‘ proofs ’ may refer to true 

* Baiddwi (ti. 357) says it means* * Vehement in avarice, weak in 
patience *— 
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religion, or sound wisdom, or the Qur’an ; the word 
‘ witness ’ may indicate Gabriel Muhammad or ‘Ali ; 
the word ‘ him ’ may be God or Muhammad.’ 

4. Mutashabih. These are sentences so difficult 
that men cannot understand them, a fact referred to 
in Sura iii. 5, nor will they do so until the day of 
resurrection. The Prophet, however, knew their 
meaning. Such portions are the letters A, L, M ; 
A, L, R ; Y, A, at the commencement of some of the 
Suras.* Such expressions also as ‘ God’s hand,’ 
‘ The face of God,’ ‘ God sitteth,’ etc., come under 
this category. The Tabi‘ Mujahid says : ‘ The 
verses which speak of things lawful and unlawful 
(i.e. give orders and prohibitions) are muhkam, all 
others are mutashabih.’ ’ 

V. The next point to be considered is the use 
(isti‘mal) of words in the Qur’an, and here again 
the same symmetrical division into four classes is 
found, namely :— 

1. Haqiqat, that is, words which are used in their 
literal meaning, as ruku‘, a prostration, and salat in 
the sense of prayer. 


1 Khuldsatu't-Tafdair (ii. 383) ; sec also Baidawi, i- 431. 

* Ibn Khaldun Hii. 69) says that Zamakbshari remarked on these letters 
as follows: * They indicate that the style of the Qur’an is carried to 
such a degree of excellencei that it defies every attempt to imitate it ; for 
this book which has been sent down to us from heaven is composed of 
letters. All men know them all alike, but this power disappears when, in 
order to express their ideas, they want to use these same letters 
combined.' 

On this curious passage Baron de Slane remarks that the author is not 
very clear, and that the Turkish translator of Ibn Khaldun gives the sense 
of the passage as: * God has placed these letters in several Suras as a s^rt 
of defiance ; as if He had said : ** Here are the elements of which the 
Qur’in is composed ; take them and make a book equal to it in style." ’ 
SahHm*l-BuihdH, Tafsfr on Suratu Ali 'Imrin, iii. 212. 
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2. Majaz, or words which are used in a figurative 
sense, as ‘ salat ’ in the sense of namaz, a liturgical 
service. 

3. Sarih, or words the meaning of which is quite 
evident, as ‘ Thou art divorced,’ ‘ Thou art free.’ 

4. Kinayah, or words which, used in a metapho¬ 
rical sense, require the aid of the context to make 
their meaning clear, as ‘ Thou art separated,’ which 
may, as it stands alone, mean ‘ Thou art divorced.’ 
This class also includes all pronouns the meaning 
of which is only to be known from the context, e.g. 
one day the Prophet not knowing who knocked at 
his door said, ‘ Who art thou ? ’ The man replied, 
‘ It is I.’ Muhammad answered, ‘ Why dost thou 
say I, I ? Say thy name, that I may know who 
thou art,’ The pronoun I is here kinayah.’ 

VI. The most important and most difficult branch 
of exegesis is istidlal, or the science of deducing 
arguments from the Qur’an. This too is divided 
into four sections as follows :— 

1. Tbarat, or the plain sentence. ‘ Mothers, after 
they are divorced, shall give suck unto their children 
two full years, and the father shall be obliged to 
maintain them and clothe them according to that 
which is reasonable’ (ii. 233). From this verse 
two deductions are made. First, from the fact that 
the word ‘ them ’ is in the feminine plural, it must 
refer to the mothers, and not to the children ; 
second, as the duty of supporting the mother is 
incumbent on the father, it shows that the relation¬ 
ship of the child is closer with the father than with 

1 On the raleefor interpretation of words and sentences, see a valuabl 
statement in Muhammadan Jurisprudence, pp. 78-104. 
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the mother. Penal laws may be based on a deduc¬ 
tion of this kind. 

2. Isharat, that is, a sign or hint which may be 
given from the order in which the words are placed. 

3. Dalalat, or the argument which may be deduced 
from the use of some special word in the verse, as : 

‘ Say not to them (your parents) uff (fie), (xvii. 24). 
From the use of the word uff, it is argued that 
children may not beat or abuse their parents. Thus 
Baidiwi (i. 536) says : ‘This prohibition proves 
the further prohibition of all kinds of trouble which 
children could give.’ Penal laws may now be 
based on dalalat, thus : ‘ Their aim will be to- 
abet disorder on the earth; but God loveth not the 
abettors of disorder ’ (v. 69). The word translated 

‘ aim ’ is in Arabic literally yas'auna, ‘ they run.’’ 
From this the argument is deduced that as highway¬ 
men wander about, they are included amongst those 
whom ‘ God loveth not,’ and that therefore the 
severest punishment may be given to them, for any 
deduction that comes under the head of dalalat is a 
sufficient basis for the formation of the strictest 
penal laws. 

4. Iqtida. This is a deduction which demands 
certain conditions : ‘ Whosoever killeth a believer 
by mischance, shall be bound to free a believer 
from slavery ’ (iv. 94). Asa man has no authority 
to free his neighbour’s slave, the condition here re¬ 
quired, though not expressed, is that the slave should 
be his own property. 

VII. The divisions of the Qur’an are :— 

1. Huruf (singular harf), letters. In one stand¬ 
ard book it is said that there are 338,606 letters,. 
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including the Bismillahs. The last letters of each 
Sura are collectively called fawasil by the Qaris, 
and each letter of the alphabet thus occurs, except 
ghain. khai. and waw. The variety in the number 
of letters is thus explained : ‘ Some letters are 
written but not read, as aliph in qumua and in 
aulik, and some are read but not written, as waw 
Dawud, which is always written Da’ud. This, and 
the rules of the rasmu’l-khatt. which are not 
always observed, account for the variety in the 
enumeration.’ ’ 

2. Kalimat (singular Kalimah), words. These 
are said by some authorities to amount to 79,087, 
by others to 77,934 ; but some persons count com¬ 
pound words as one word, some as two ; some 
reckon the article A1 as a word, others do not ; in 
the same way prepositions joined with another word, 
such as fima (fi ma), sometimes count for one word 
instead of two. 

3. Ay at (singular ayat), verses. Ayat really 
means a sign, and was the name given by Muhammad 
to short sections or verses of the Qur’an. The end 
of a verse is determined by the position of a small 
circle. The early Qur’an Readers did not agree as 
to the position of these circles, and so five different 
ways of arranging them have arisen. This accounts 
for the variation in the number of verses in different 
editions. The varieties are ;— 

Kufa verses. The Readers in the city of Kufa 
followed the custom of ‘AH, and reckon according 
to the qira’at of the Qari Imam ‘Asim. Their way 


^ Dawdblfu*l-Furqdn (ed. Madras, a.h. 1280). p. 44. 
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of reckoning is generally adopted in India. They 
reckon 6,239 verses. 

Basra verses. The Readers of Basra follow 
0 _ 

‘Asim ibn Hajjaj, a Companion. They reckon 
6,304 verses. 

Shami verses. The Readers in Syria (Sham) 
followed ‘Abdu’llah ibn ‘Umar, a Companion. They 
reckon 6,225 verses. 

Mecca verses. According to this arrangement, 
based on a statement made by ‘Abdu'llah ibn Kathir, 
there are 6,219 verses. 

Madina verses. This way of reading, according 
to the reckoning of Abu Ja'far Zaid ibn Qa'qa, 
contains 6,211 verses. 

In the above enumerations the verse Bismillah ‘ 
(in the name of God) is not reckoned. It occurs 
one hundred and thirteen times in the Qur’an. The 
variety in the number of verses is thus accounted 
for : ‘ The Prophet, at first, paused at the close of 
each verse ; afterwards he omitted the pause at the 
end of some verses. Those, who at first heard him, 
count more verses than those who heard him at a 
later period. Again, a slight pause, merely to take 
breath, may have been misunderstood, and thought 
to be a pause completing the verse.’ “ 

^ The Bismillah is pre&xed to all the Suras of the Qur’an, except one. 
This formula was borrowed from the Jews and the Sabians, The latter 
introduced their writings with the words, ' Ba nam-i-Yazdan bakbsha- 
ishgar dadar,’ i e. In the name of God, the Merciful, the Just. Wherry, 
Comprehensive Commentary of the Qur'an, i. 289. 

Rod well say.s the Bismiirah is of Jewish origin and was, in the first 
instance, taught to the Quraish by Umayah of Ta’if the poet, who was 
contemporary with, though somewhat older than Muhammad. Qur'dn^ 
p. 1, note 2. 

^ Dawdbifu'l-Purqdn (ed. a.h. 1280), p. 52. 
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The diversity of punctuation does not generally 
affect the meaning of any important passage.* In 
Suratu’n-Naml an account is given of the Queen of 
Sheba’s receiving a letter from King Solomon. 
Addressing her nobles she said : ‘ Verily kings, 

when they enter a city (by force) waste the same, 
and abase the most powerful of the inhabitants 
hereof: and so will (these) do (with us)’ (xxvii. 34). 
Many Qaris put the full stop after the word ‘ hereof,’ 
and say that God is the speaker of the words ‘ and 
so will they do.’ 

4. Sura, or chapter. This word means a row or 
series, such as a line of bricks arranged in a wall, 
but it is now exclusively used for chapters in the 
Qur’an, one hundred and fourteen in number. The 
Suras are not numbered in the original Arabic, but 
each one has some approximate name (as al-Baqara, 
the cow, an-Nisa‘, the women), generally taken from 
some expression which occurs in it. They are not 
arranged in chronological order, but according to 
their length. As a general rule, the shorter Suras, 
which contain the theology of Islam, belong to the 
Meccan period of the Prophet’s career," and the 
longer ones, relating chiefly to social duties and 
relationships, to the organization of Islam as a civil 

1 The fifth verse of the third Sura is an important exception. The 
position of the circle, the symbol denoting a full stop, in that verse is of 
the highest importance in connection with the rise of scholaticism 
(*ilmu'l*kalam) in Isidm. 

The last verse revealed at Mecca was, ‘ This day have I perfected 
your religion for you, and have filled up the measure of my favours 
upon you ; and it is my pleasure that Isldm be your religion ; but whoso 
without wilful leanings to wrong shall be forced by hunger to transgress, 
to him, verily, will God be indulgent, merciful ’ (v. 5). Ibn Khaldun, 
i. 206. 
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polity, to the time when he was consolidating his 
power at Madina. The attempt to arrange the 
Suras in due order is a very difficult one, and, after 
all, can only be approximately correct. When thus 
rearranged the book becomes more intelligible.' 
The . chief tests for such rearrangement are the 
style and the matter. There is a very distinct 
difference in both of these respects between the 
earlier and later Suras. The references to historical 
events sometimes give a clue ; but the help from 
e.xternal sources is very limited. Individual Suras 
are often very composite in their character, but, such 
as they are, they have been from the beginning. 
The recension made by Zaid in the reign of the 
Khalifa ‘Uthman has been handed down unaltered 
in its form. 

The ordinary arrangement makes it very difficult 
to follow the working of the Prophet’s mind. In 
Rodwell's translation the first ninety Suras are 
Mecca, and the last twenty-two Madina ones. The 
Mecca Suras are divided into three parts. The 
first forty-eight were delivered during the first four 
years of the Prophet’s mission ; then twenty-one 
more during the fifth and sixth years, and again 
twenty-one more before the flight to Madina. The 
Hebrew legends and references to the Old Testament 
are mostly found in the second and third of these 
periods. The first Suras are the most eloquent and 
rhetorical, and contain passages of great beauty. 
The Prophet deals there with a simple theology, 
emphasizes the doctrine of the Unity of God, illus¬ 
trates Hi’s power, and declares that His justice will 

1 See Sell, The Historical Development of the Qur'an. 

7 
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be seen at the day of reckoning. The ritual is not 
elaborated. The social system and the laws of 
Islam are not as yet fixed in their rigidity. The 
Madina Suras are different. The fervid eloquence 
of the preacher is absent, and the dictates of the 
practical administrator take its place. He deals 
now with questions of social life, domestic details, 
peace and war. This may be called by contrast the 
legal section of the Qur’an. There is, however, 
comparatively little of definite legislation in the 
book. 

The Suratu’l-Fatiha, the first chapter of the 
Qur’an, raises a difficulty. As the present Qur’an 
is believed to be an exact copy of the one in heaven 
and to contain the very words of God throughout, 
how is it that we have in this Sura a prayer for 
divine guidance, which clearly shows the human 
origin of the words ? The commentators say that 
God enunciated it in this form in order to teach men 
how to pray, and the direction ‘ say ’ must be under¬ 
stood before the words, ‘ Direct us in the right way.’ 
It would be much more natural to suppose that it 
expresses the aspiration of Muhammad at the 
outset of his career than that it was written down 
in heaven before the world came into existence. 
But until Muslims accept a rational view of inspira¬ 
tion, an explanation so reasonable and so apprecia¬ 
tive of a reformer’s humility must be set aside as 
heterodox. 

5. Sipara, a thirtieth portion. This is a Persian 
word derived from si, thirty, and para, a portion. 
The Arabs call each of these divisions a juz. 
Owing to this division, a pious man can recite the 
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whole Qur’an in a month, taking one sipara each 
day. Musalmans never quote the Qur’an as we do 
by Sura and ayat, but by the sipara and ruku‘, 
terms I now proceed to explain. 

6. Ruku‘ (plural ruku'at). This word literally 
means a prostration made by a worshipper in the 
act of saying the prayers. The collection of verses 
recited from the Qur’an, ascriptions of praise 
offered to God, and various ritual acts connected 
with these, constitute one act of worship called a 
rak'at.' After reciting some verses in this form of 
prayer, the worshipper makes a ruku‘, or prostra¬ 
tion ; the portion of the Qur’an then recited takes 
the name of ruku‘. Tradition states that the 
Khalifa ‘Uthman, when reciting the Qur’an during 
the month of Ramadan, used to make twenty 
rak’ats each evening. In each rak’at he introduced 
different verses of the Qur’an, beginning with the 
fir.st chapter and going steadily on. In this way he 
recited about two hundred verses each evening, that 
is, about ten verses in each rak'at. Since then it 
has been the custom to recite the Qur’an in this 
way in Ramadan, and also to quote it by the ruku‘, 
e.g. ‘ such a passage is in such a sipara and in such 
a ruku‘.’ 

7. The other divisions are not important. They 
are, a Thumn, Ruba‘, Nisf, Thulth, that is, one- 
eighth, one-fourth, one-half, one-third of a sipara 
respectively. 

In reciting the Qur’an the worshipper must be 
careful in certain places to say the takbir, ‘ God is 
great,’ after the several appointed places. Such a 

1 A full account of the ritual will be found in Chapter V under saldt. 
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one is after the recital of the Suratu’d-Duha (xciii). 
The custom arose in this way. The Hypocrites ‘ 
came to the Prophet and asked him to recite the 
story of the ‘ Seven Sleepers.’ He said, ‘ I will tell 
you to-morrow,’ but he forgot to add the words, ‘ if 
God will.’ By way of warning, God allowed no 
inspiration to descend upon him for some days. 
Then the Hypocrites began to laugh and say, ‘ God 
has left him.’ As it was not God’s purpose to put 
His messenger to ridicule, Suratu’d-Duha (xciii) 
was immediately brought by the ever-ready Gabriel. 
It begins : ‘ By the brightness of the morning, and 
by the night when it groweth dark, thy Lord hath 
not forsaken thee, neither doth He hate thee.’ On 
account of this signal interposition of Providence 
on his behalf, the Prophet always concluded the 
recital of this Sura with these words, ‘ God is great.’ 
The practice thus became a Sunna obligation. A 
Tradition states that the Prophet said, ‘ The takbir 
should be recited after every Sura which follows the 
Suratu’d-Duha (xciii).’ The Tafsiru'l-Jaldlain 
confirms this. Other authorities say that the takbir 
should be said after eleven others only, namely, the 
Suras 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 102, 109, 110, 
112, and that after all the others the words ‘La 
ilaha illa’llahu ’ should be said. 

In reciting the Qur’an, the person so doing must 
carefully observe all the rules and regulations con¬ 
cerning it. The correct recital is called tilawat ; 
but before a person can do this properly, he must 

1 These were some of the early converts at Madina, who were not very 
loyal to the Prophet. They were called the Mundfiqun, or Hypocrites, 
and are denounced in Sura Ixiii. 1, 2, 7, 8* 
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have some acquaintance with the science called 
^ilmu’t-tajwid. It includes a knowledge of the 
peculiar spelling of words in the Qur’an, of its 
various readings, of the takbirs and responses at the 
close of certain appointed passages, of its various 
divisions, punctuation, and marginal instructions, 
of a correct pronunciation and intonation/ 

The doctrine of abrogation is a very important 
one in connexion with the study of the Qur’an. 
Some commentators say that the opening verses of 
the 77th Sura refer to this : ‘ By the train of the 
sent ones, and the swift ones in their swiftness, by 
the scatterers who scatter, and the distinguishers 
who distinguish, and by those who give forth the 
word to excuse or warn.’ The ‘ swift ones ’ are said 
to be angels sent forth with verses of the Qur’an, 
‘ scattering or dispersing previous revelations, dis¬ 
tinguishing between good and evil.’ ‘ It is also 
referred to in the verses : ‘ When We change one 

verse for another, and God knoweth the best which 
He revealeth ’ (xvi. 103) ; ‘Whatever verses ' We 

1 For further details on this subject see Sell, 'Ilniu t-Tajwid fC.L S ) 

Tafsir-i-Husaini, ii, 442. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan says that the word verses here does not mean 
a verse of the Qur’an, but laws and rules in preceding books, and the 
law given by former prophets, such as the sabbath, praying to the east 
and west and so on. This contradicts a statement in his Commentary 
on the Holy Bible (vol. i, p. 263) when he states that it is a mistake to 
hold that one law repeals another. Here, however, he repudiates the 
orthodox view of abrogation which he declares to be false and without 
any foundation. He considers that the theologians (Fuqaha) are all 
wrong in accepting the dogma of abrogation, and that such an idea is 
opposed to the glory of God and the respect due to the Qur’dn. (See 
Tascinif-i Ahmadiyya, Part I. v. 162-9.) Hut the fact remains that there 
are changes in the Qur’an. His explanation of these obvious difference 
is forced, unconvincing and opposed to the views of the great com¬ 
mentators. 
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cancel or cause thee to forget, We give thee better 
in their stead, or the like thereof. Knowest thou 
not that God hath power over all things ’ (ii. 100). 
This last verse occurs in a Madina Sura. Again, 

‘ What He pleaseth will God abrogate or confirm ; 
for with Him is the source of revelation'* (xiii. 
39). ‘Whatever verses we cancel, or cause there 
to forget, we bring a better or its like’ (ii. 100). 
Here it is said that the cancelling verse must be 
more excellent than the cancelled one. There is a 
Tradition also.which says ; ‘ Excellence appertains 
to that which takes precedence.’' Some verses 
which were cancelled in the Prophet’s lifetime are 
not now extant. ‘Abdu’llah ibn Masud states that 
the Prophet one day recited a verse, which he 
immediately wrote down. The next morning he 
found it had vanished from the material on which 
it had been written. Astonished at this, he acquaint¬ 
ed Muhammad with the fact, and was informed 
that the verse in question had been revoked. There 
are, however, many verses still in the Qur’an which 
have been abrogated. It was an exceedingly con¬ 
venient doctrine, and one needed to explain the 
change of front which Muhammad made at different 
periods of his career. Certain rules have been laid 
down to regulate the practice. The verse which 
abrogates is called nasikh, and the abrogated verse 
mansukh. Mansukh verses are of three kinds— 
first, where the words and the sense have both been 
abrogated ; second, where the letter only is abro- 

^ That is, the Lau)}u’l-Ma^fuz. Baiddwif i. 484. 

Al-fadlu lin-tnutaqaddimi —Crusaders of the Twentieth Century, 
p. 163 
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gated and the sense remains; third, where the sense is 
abrogated though the letter remains/ Imam Malik 
gives as an instance of the first kind the verse—‘ If 
a son of Adam had two rivers of gold, he would 
covet yet a third ; and if he had three, he would 
covet yet a fourth. Neither shall the belly of a son 
of Adam be filled, but with dust. God will turn 
unto him who shall repent.' The Imam states that 
originally this verse was in the Suratu’t-Tauba 
(ix). The verse called the ‘ verse of stoning ’ 
(Ayatu’r-Rajm) is an illustration of the second 
kind. It reads : ‘ Abhor not your parents, for this 
would be ingratitude in you. If a man and woman 
of reputation commit adultery, ye shall stone them 
both ; it is a punishment ordained by God; for God 
is mighty and wise.' The Khalifa ‘Umar says this 
verse was extant in Muhammad’s lifetime, but that 
it is now lost.^ 

Authorities differ as to the number of verses abro¬ 
gated,* some saying that they are two hundred and 
twenty-five. The principal ones are not many in 
number, and are very generally agreed upon.^ I 
give a few examples. It is a fact worthy of notice 
that they occur chiefly, if not almost entirely, in 
Suras delivered at Madina. There is a verse which 

1 Sir Syed Ahmad Khdn to his own satisfaction disposes of adverse 
criticism by characterizing these divisions as fanciful and false, Tafsir-i- 
Ahmadiyya, p. 165. 

yixjLitt Life of Mahwnet, i. xxv. For a full discussion about this 
verse, see Gairdner, The Verse of Stoning (C.L.S.) 

3 It was the opinion of Imam ash-Shafi'i that a verse in the Qur'an 
could only be abrogated by another verse and not by a Tradition. 
Margoliouth, The Early Development of Mohammedanism, p. 77. 

^ Some examples from the Itqdn of JaUlu'd-din are given in Hughes' 
Dictionary of Isldm, p. 520. 
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has given much trouble to the commentators. It is, 
* Verily they who believe (Muslims) and they who 
follow the Jewish religion and the Christian and 
the Sabians—whoever of these believeth’ in God and 
the last day, and doeth that which is right shall 
have their reward with their Lord : fear shall not 
come upon them, nor shall they be grieved ’ (xi. 
59). This verse is abrogated by the verse, ‘ Whoso 
desireth any other religion than Islam it shall not 
be accepted of him, and in the next world he shall 
be of those who perish ’ (iii. 79). In the Khald- 
?atu't-Tafdstr (i. 271) it is said of this latter verse 
that ‘ it abrogates all past religions and all which 
may arise in the future.’ Baidawi says that the 
text ‘ denies the acceptability of any religion which 
differs from it’ (i. 164). At Madina, where 

Muhammad had to confront Jews and Christians, 
he tried at first to win them over to his side, and 
then, when he found them obstinate, the doctrine of 
abrogation came in conveniently. This is seen 
plainly in the following case. At Mecca Muham¬ 
mad and his followers did not stand facing any 
particular direction when at prayer. ‘ To God 
belongeth the east and west ; therefore whitherso¬ 
ever ye turn yourselves to pray, there is the face of 
God ’ (ii. 109). When Muhammad arrived at 
Madina he entered into friendship with the Jews. 
The Qibla (sanctuary), towards which the worship¬ 
pers now invariably turned at prayer, was Jeru¬ 
salem. This went on for a while, but when Muham- 


1 Biuddwf says*: ' v^boever of tboKe believeth * means : * Those of the 
infidels who believe with pore belief and enter sincerely into Isldm*— 
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mad claimed to be not merely a prophet for the 
Arabs, but the last and the greatest of all the 
prophets—when he asserted that Moses had fore¬ 
told his advent, and that his revelations were the 
same as those contained in their own Scriptures— 
they utterly refused allegiance to him. In the first 
half of the second year of the Hijra the breach 
between them was complete. The later Suras 
contain fierce denunciations of Jews and Christians, 
for there was then irreconcilable hostility : ‘ O 
Believers ! take not Jew’s or Christians as friends. 
They are but one another’s friends. If any one of 
you taketh them for his friends surely he is one of 
them ’ (v. 56).' It was now time to reconcile the 
leaders of the Quraish tribe at Mecca.“ So the 
verse quoted above was abrogated by this : ‘ We 
have seen thee turning thy face towards heaven, but 
We will have thee turn to a Qibla w'hich shall 
please thee. Turn then thy face toward the 
Holy Temple (of Mecca), and wherever ye be, turn 
your faces toward that part’ (ii. 139). The faith¬ 
ful were consoled by the assurance that though they 
had not done so hitherto, yet God would not let 
their faith be fruitless, ‘ for unto man is God 
merciful, gracious.’ 


^ For further comments on this verse see my Historical Development 
of the Qur'an, pp. 163, 217. 

i • At first the Prophet said prayers towards Jerusalem for sixteen or 
seventeen months, and he was glad when Mecca became the (Jibla. 
The first namaz said towards Mecca was the saldtu’l-‘asr, the afternoon 
prayer. One of those present went into another mosque and told the 
worshippers that the Prophet prayed toward Mecca. They then did 
the same* The Jews and Christians were displeased at this.’ Sahihu'l- 
Bukbd^i* Kitibu’l-Imam, i. IS. 
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This change of the Qibla placed Islam in direct 
antagonism with Judaism and Christianity. It 
became a rival Faith possessed of an independent 
centre of existence. Thus Islam became isolated, 
and so the Muslim has become unable to move 
with the progress of the nations as the centuries 
pass by. 

The doctrine of abrogation is brought in for a 
more personal matter in the following case : ‘It is 
not permitted to thee to take other wives hereafter, 
nor to change thy present wives for other women, 
though their beauty charm thee, except slaves, whom 
thy right hand shall possess ’ (xxxiii. 52). This 
is said by Baidawi and other eminent Muslim 
divines to have been abrogated by a verse which, 
though placed before it in the arrangement of verses, 
was really delivered after it. The verse is : ‘ O 
Prophet, We allow thee thy wives whom thou hast 
dowered, and the slaves which thy right hand 
possesseth out of the booty which God hath granted 
thee ; ’ and the daughters of thy uncle, and the 
daughters of thy aunts, both on thy father’s side 
and on thy mother’s side, who have fled with thee 
(to Madina), and any other believing woman who 
hath given herself up to the Prophet ; if the Pro¬ 
phet desireth to wed her, it is a peculiar privilege 
for thee above the rest of the Faithful ’ (xxxiii. 49). 

1 The sanction thus given to unlimited concubinage was a greater evil 
than the legal establishment of polygamy. It is sometimes urged in 
defence of concnbinage that the * social evil' is less in Muslim lands than 
in other countries; but * concubinage does not materially differ froni% 
prostitution and whilst the latter is str.ctly forbidden by the dominant 
religion of Europe, concubinage is as directly permitted by Islam/ 
Lane, Selections from the Qur*dn, p. xciii. 
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Again, the second verse of Sura Ixxiii reads : 

Stand up all night, except a small portion of it,, 
for prayer.’ According to a Tradition handed down 
by ‘Ayisha, the last verse of this Sura was revealed 
a year later. It makes the matter much easier. 

‘ God measureth the night and the day ; He 
knoweth that ye cannot count its hours aright, and 
therefore turneth to you mercifully. Recite then so 
much of the Qur'an as may be easy to you 
(Ixxiii. 20). 

In Suratu’t-Tauba (ix) there is a verse which, 
according to the Ijma‘, has now no force, though it 
has not been abrogated by another verse. The verse 
is : ‘ But alms are only to be given to the poor and 
the needy, and to those who collect them, and to 
tho.se whose hearts are won to Islam ’ (ix. 60). The 
clau.se ‘ to those whose hearts are won to Islam,’ 
is now cancelled, or has ceased to be operative.' 
Muhammad, to gain the hearts of those who, lately 
enemies, had now become friends, and to confirm 
them in the Faith, gave them large presents from the 
spoils he took in war ; but when Islam spread and 
became strong, the Khalifa Abu Bakr abolished the 
gift, and the ‘Ulama then agreed that it was no 
longer required, and said that the Khalifa’s order 
was saqit, a term not so strong as mansukh, which 
means abrogated. 

The words ‘ Put up with what they say ’ (xx. 
130) are, according to the commentators Jalalain 
and Husain, abrogated by the verse called the 
Ayatu’s-saif, or verse of the sword : ‘ Kill those 


> Baidilwi, i. 391. Tafsir-i-Husaini, i. 260. 
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who join other gods with God wherever ye shall 
find them ’ (ix. 5). The ‘ they ’ in the first verse 
refers to idolaters of Mecca, to whom for a while 
toleration was shown. When the power of the 
Muslims increased, the toleration ceased, and the 
130th verse of Sura xx was abrogated accordingly. 

Other verses abrogated relate to the Ramadan 
fast, jihad, retaliation and matters of social interest. 

The doctrine of abrogation is now almost invari¬ 
ably applied by Musalman controversialists to the 
Old and New Testaments, which they say are abrogat¬ 
ed by the Qur’an. ‘ His (Muhammad’s) law is the 
abrogator of every other law. ’ ’ This is not, how¬ 
ever, a legitimate use of the doctrine. According 
to the best and most ancient Muslim divines, abroga¬ 
tion refers entirely to the Qur’an and the Traditions, 
and even then is confined to commands and prohibi¬ 
tions. ‘ Those who imagine it to be part of the 
Muhammadan creed that one law has totally repealed 
another, are utterly mistaken—we hold no such 
doctrine.’' In the Tafstr-i-Mazhirt we find : 
‘ Abrogation refers only to commands and prohibi¬ 
tions, not to facts or historical statements.’ ' Pro¬ 
mises (wa‘da) and threatenings (wa'id) cannot be 
abrogated. Again, no verse of the Qur’an, or a 
Tradition can be abrogated unless the abrogating 
verse is distinctly opposed to it in meaning. If it 
is a verse of the Qur’an, we must have the authority 
of Muhammad himself for the abrogation ; if a 
Tradition, that of a Companion. Thus, the word of 

1 Sharh-i-*Aqd*id~i‘Jdmi (ed. Madras, a.h. 1269). p. 131. 

^ Sir Syed A^mad, Commentary on the Holy Bible, i. 268* 
Maulavi ^afdar *Alf, Niyde Ndma, p. 250. 
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a commentator or a Mujtahid is not sufficient, unless 
there is a ‘genuine Tradition’ (hadithu’s-sahih), 
to show the matter clearly. The question of the 
abrogation of any previous command depends on 
historical facts with regard to the abrogation, not on 
the mere opinion of a commentator. It cannot be 
shown that either Muhammad or a Companion evei 
said that the Bible was abrogated. ’ 

Additions were occasionally made. Thus when 
it was revealed that those who stay at home were 
not before God as those who go forth to war, it was 
said, ‘ And what if they were blind ? ' The prophet 
asked for the shoulder-blade on which the verse was 
written. He then had a spasmodic convulsion. 
After his recovery he made Zaid add the words ‘ free 
from trouble.’ So now the whole verse reads thus : 
‘Those believers who sit at home free from trouble 
(i.e. bodily infirmity), and those who do valiantly 
in the cause of God, with their substance and their 
persons, shall not be treated alike ’ (iv. 97).' Years 
after Zaid said, ‘ I fancy I see the words now on 
the shoulder-blade near a crack.’ ‘ 


1 In fact, the Qur’an is said to be ‘ confirmatory of previous Scriptures 
and their safeguard ' (v. 52). If then, as some Muslims say, the 
Bible has been corrupted, the Qur’an has failed of its purpose, and has 
not been a * safeguard.^ The commentator ^usain interprets the term 
* Muhaiminan,’ translated * safeguard,’ as ’ a guard over the books 
which protects them from change.’ (Tafaird-Husaini, i. 148.) The 
same interpretation is given in the Kbuldsatu't-Tafdsir, i. 529. 
Baidiwi (i. 260) says : ‘ A guardian over all the books, preserving them 
from change and witnessing to their correctness and permanency. ’ 

3 Baid^iwf. i. 225. 

3 Syutf in the Itqdn (ii. 32-7) lays down the rule that if there are 
contradictory passages, one must abrogate the other, as * it is impossible 
to admit that the Qur’dn contradicts itself. * Quoted by Klein, Rcligiop 
oflsldm, p. 20. 
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In the days of the Khalifa al-Ma*mum the question 
of the eternal nature of the Qur’an was fiercely 
debated. The Muslim freethinkers asserted that the 
Qur’an was created, that revelation came to Muham¬ 
mad in a subjective mode, and that the language 
was his own. This brought the book within the 
reach of criticism. In the year a.h. 212 the Khalifa 
issued a decree that all who held the Qur’an to be 
uncreated were to be declared guilty of heresy. The 
arguments used on the orthodox side are : that both 
the words and their pronunciation are eternal ; that 
the attempt now to draw a distinction between the 
word as it exists in the divine mind and as it appears 
in the Qur’an is highly dangerous. In vain do their 
opponents argue that if the Qur’an is uncreated, 
two eternal beings are in existence. To this it is 
answered : ‘ This is the honourable Qur’an, written 
in the preserved Tablet ’ (Ivi. 76). A Tradition is 
also adduced which states : ‘ God wrote the Torah 
(Law) with His own hand, and with His own hand 
He created Adam ; and also in the Qur’an it is 
written, “ And We wrote for him upon the tables a 
monition concerning every matter,” in reference to the 
tables of the Law given to Moses.’ If God did this 
for former prophets and their works, how much more, 
it is argued, should He not have done it for the last 
and greatest of the prophets and the noble Qur’an ? 

It is not easy to get a correct definition of the 
term ‘ the uncreated Qur’an,’ ^ but a Musalman 

1 * The orthodox Muslims maintain, if I may venture upon a defini- 
iioD of their belief, that the Qur’an, the uncreated Lo^os, was from the 
beginning, co-eternal with the Deity, not of His essence in hypostatic 
ninion, but an inseparable quality of it, like His unity.' Major Jarrett 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, No. 446, Fasciculus, iv. 318. 
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author puts it thus : ‘ The Word as it exists in the 
mind of God is kalaniu’n-nafsi (spiritual word), 
some thing unwritten and eternal. It is acknow¬ 
ledged by the Ijma‘u’l-ummat (consent of the Faith¬ 
ful), the Traditions, and by other prophets that God 
speaks. The kalamu’n-nafsi then is eternal, but the 
actual words, style, and eloquence are created by 
God ; so also is the arrangement and the miraculous 
nature of the book.’ ‘ This seems to be a reasonable 
account of the doctrine, though there are theologians 
who hold that the very words are eternal. The 
doctrine of abrogation clashes with this idea, but 
they meet the objection by their theory of absolute 
predestination. This accounts for all the circum¬ 
stances which necessitated the abrogation, for the 
circumstances, as well as the abrogated verses, were 
determined on from all eternity. 

Some passages in the Qur’an were suggested by 
men. Ibn Merdawiyya said : ‘ ‘Umar used to have 
an opinion, and lo! a revelation came in accordance 
with the same. ’ Bukhari said: ‘ ‘Umar said: “ O 
Apostle of God, that we might adopt the makam of 
Abraham, the Ka‘ba, as a place of worship and a 
revelation came to that effect”’ (ii. 119). ‘Umar 
suggested the seclusion of women and the verse came 
‘ When ye would ask any gifts of his (Muhammad) 
wives, ask it from behind a veil’ (xxxiii. 53). 
Other instances are given by Syuti.^* 


‘The Sunnfs hold that as regards the kalamu’r.-nafsi, the Qur’an 
is not created ; but as regards the words which we read it is created ’— 

W ^ 

—Jowhara 68, 88 quoted by Klein, p. 9 
^ These are given by Klein, Religion of Isldm, p. 17. 
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This concludes the consideration of the exegesis 
of the Qur’an, a book difficult and uninteresting for 
a non-Muslim to read, but one which has engaged, 
and is still engaging, the earnest thoughts of many 
millions of the human race. Thousands of devout 
students in the great theological schools of Cairo, 
Stamboul, Central Asia, and India are now plodding 
through this very subject of which I have here been 
treating; soon will they go forth as teachers of the 
book they so much revere. How utterly unfit that 
training is to make them wise men or scholars in 
any true .sense of the word, how calculated to render 
them proud, conceited, and scornful of other creeds, 
its rigid and exclusive character shows. Still, it is 
a marvellous book; for twelve hundred years and 
more it has helped to mould the faith, animate the 
courage, cheer the despondency of multitudes, 
whether dwellers in the wild uplands of Central 
Asia, in Hindustan, or on the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean. The Turanian and the Aryan, the Arab 
and the Negro, alike learn its sonorous sentences, 
day by day repeat its opening clauses, and pray in 
its words as their fathers prayed before them. 

In the Qur’an thus revered there is a very close 
connexion between the religious and the social 
ordinances. Until Muslims modify their belief in 
its verbal inspiration and apply to its interpretation 
the principles of the higher criticism, there can be 
no sound progress and no real reform. On this 
point, Stanley Lane-Poole says: ‘ The theory of re¬ 
velation would have to be modified. Muslims would 
have to give up their doctrine of syllabic inspiration 
of the Qur’an and exercise their moral sense in 
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distinguishing between the particular and the general^ 
the temporary and the permanent; they would have 
to recognize that there was much in Muharhmad’s 
teaching which, though useful at the time, is in¬ 
applicable to the present conditions of life; that his 
knowledge was often partial and sometimes at 
fault.'' 

The Traditions contain the record of all that 
Muhammad did and said. A Muslim, to whatever 
sect he belongs, believes that the Prophet both spake, 
and acted under a divine influence. ‘ The mode of 
this inspiration is different from that of the Qur’an. 
There the revelation was objective. In the Prophet’s 
sayings recorded in the Traditions the inspiration 
is subjective. This belief places the Traditions in 
a place second only to the Qur’an; it makes them a 
true supplement to that book, and thus they not only 
throw light.on its meaning, but themselves form the 
basis on which doctrines may be e.stablished. Thus 
there can be no true conception formed of Islam if 
the Traditions are not studied and taken into 
account 

The first four i^ali.fas were called the Khul- 
afa'u’r-Rashidun, that is, those who could guide 
others aright. They had been friends and Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet, and the Faithful could 


1 Selections from the Qur'ttn, p. xlv. 

The authority for this statement is the verse, ‘ Verily, afterwards 
it shall be ours to make it clear to thee ‘ (Ixxv. 10) that is, the words 
of Muhammad, given in the Traditions so far as they relate to the Qur’an 
are an inspired commentary on and an explanation of it. 

*3 Hakim says : * If it were not for the great company of Traditionists 
(Mul^addithun) the light of Islam would have been extinguished. 
Quoted by Klein, The Religion of Isldm, p. 25 

8 
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always appeal to them in cases of doubt. The Pro¬ 
phet had declared that Islam must be written in the 
hearts of men. There was therefore an unwilling¬ 
ness to commit his sayings to writing. As no argu¬ 
ment was so effectual in a dispute as ‘ a saying ’ of 
the Prophet, the door was opened by which spurious 
Traditions could be palmed off on the Faithful.’ 
To prevent this, a number of strict rules were 
framed, at the head of which stands the Prophet’s 
saying, itself a Tradition: ‘ Convey to other persons 
none of my words except those which ye know of a 
surety. Verily, he who purposely represents my 
words wrongly will find a place for himself nowhere 
but in fire.’ To enforce this rule, it was laid down 
that the relator of a Tradition must also repeat its 
‘ isnad,’ or chain of authorities, as: ‘1 heard from 
such an one, who heard from such an one,’ and so 
on, until the chain reaches the Prophet himself. 
This is extremely mechanical. It has been well 
said: ‘We feel constantly the necessity of working 
out our ideas for ourselves in one way or another; 
the doctrine must commend itself to us. Islam does 
not feel that, but is prepared to give full weight to 
what it has been taught. A pedigree legitimates a 
doctrine.’ * 

The following Tradition, taken from Imam 
Malik’s treatise, the Muwatp6\ affords a good 

I ' During the first century of Islam the forging of Traditions became 
a recognized political and religious weapon, of which all parties availed 
themselves-' Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, p. 145. 

* So serious was this evil that 'Umar, the second Khalifa, discouraged 
and even stopped for some time the reporting of Traditions.' Sir 'Abdu'r- 
Rabim, Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 20. 

Macdonald, Aspects of Isldm, p. 146. 
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illustration of an isnad: ‘ Malik relates from Yahya 
ibn Sa‘ud, from ‘Umra, the daughter of ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman, from ‘Ayisha, the wife of the Prophet, who 
said: “ The Prophet conducted morning service, and 
the women returned therefrom with their upper gar¬ 
ments wrapped around them in such a way that 
they could not be recognized in the twilight.” ’ This 
Tradition also settles the time for the salatu’l-fajr, 
which must be just before daybreak. Each person, 
too, in an isnad must be well known for his good 
character and retentive memory. ‘ The system of 
isnad employed by the Tradition!sts of the Hijaz is 
very superior to that which the others follow, and 
singularly corroborates the authenticity of their 
Traditions. This arises from the extreme care they 
took. They only received Traditions from the 
mouths of upright and virtuous men, gifted with 
good memories.’' All this care, however, failed to 
prevent a vast number of manifestly false Traditions 
becoming current, especially in the early Umayyad 
period; so men set themselves to the work of collect¬ 
ing and sifting the great mass of Tradition that in the 
second century of Islam had begun to work untold 
evil. It is to be regretted that the work of sifting—a 
work for more difficult than that of collecting—was 
not done in accordance with the sound canons of 
historical research. The criticism was never inter¬ 
nal. The substance of a Tradition might be foolish, 
improbable, or even apparently impossible; it 
mattered not, if the isnad, or chain of narrators, 
was duly established. The weight of internal evi¬ 
dence may sometimes be over estimated, but to 


1 Ibn Khaldun» ii. 468. 
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discard it altogether as these collectors of Tradi¬ 
tions did, is to justify the opinion of those, amongst 
whom modern intelligent Muslims will be found, 
who now attach little historical value to the works 
of the Muhaddithun, or collectors of Tradition. * 
The Sunnis and the Wahhubis recognize six such 
men, and their collections are known as the Sihdhu's- 
sitta, or six correct books. They are the follow¬ 
ing:—" 

1. The Sahih of Bukhari, called after Abu 
‘Abdu’llah Muhammad ibn Isma’il, a native of 
Bukhara. He was born a.ii. 194. He was a man 
of middle height, spare in frame, and as a boy 
totally blind. His father one day in a dream saw 
the Patriarch Abraham, who said to him, ‘ God, on 
account of thy grief and sorrow, has granted sight 
to thy son.’ The sight being thus restored, at the 
age of ten he went to school and began to learn 
the Traditions by heart. After his education was 
finished, a famous Muhaddith named Dakhli came 
to Bukhara. One day the youthful Bukhari ven¬ 
tured to correct the famous man. It was an 
astounding piece of audacity but the youth was 


1 A very valuable critical account of the labours of these men and of 
the slight historical value of the Traditions will be found in The Moslem 
Review for October 1915, pp. 349-79. Mfrzd Ghuldm Ahmad Khdn. 
the founder of the Ahmadiyya sect said that the Traditions were hope* 
less coniradictions and that the only possible criterion by which the 
true Tradition can be distinguished from the false would be the actual 
appearance of al-Mahdi (i.e. himself) fulfilling certain of the prophesies 
and thus stamping them as true. Walter. The Ahmdiyya Movement, 
p. 39. 

^ The most important of all these Traditions will be found in the 
MisHkdtu*l’‘Masdhih compiled by Shaikh Wdli'u’d-dm A.H. 737. An 
English translation of this work was published in Calcutta in 1809. 
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proved to be in the right. This set him on the work 
of collecting and sifting the Traditions. At the 
early age of sixteen he was able to remember fifteen 
thousand. In course of time he collected 000,000 
Traditions. The result of his examination and 
selection was that he approved of seven thousand 
two hundred and seventy-five.' These are now re¬ 
corded in his great work, the Sahihu'l-Bukhan, a col¬ 
lection preferred to all others in .\sia and Egypt, 
It is said that he never sat down to examine a 
Tradition without first performing a legal ablution 
and repeating two rak‘at prayers. He then said: 

‘ O Lord, let me not make a mistake.' For sixteen 
years he lived in a mosque, and died much respected, 
at the age of sixty-four. 

2. The Sahthof Muslim. Muslim ibn Hajjaj was 
born at Nishapur, a city of Khurasan. He collected 
about 300,000 Traditions, from which he made his 
collection, which is held in high repute in Spain and 
North Africa. He is said to have been a very just 
man, and willing to oblige all who sought his advice. 
This willingness was the indirect cause of his death. 
One day he was sitting in the mosque when some 
people came to ask him about a Tradition. As he 
could not discover it in the books he had with him, 
he went to his house to search there. The people 
brought him a basket of dates. He went on eating 

I Of these it is computed that more than half of them are recorded in 
the authority of Abu Huraira, Ibu 'Abbds and Anas bin Malik. Abu 
Huraira became a Muslim four years before Muhammad died and does 
not appear tQ^ have been a man of importance. At the time of the Pro> 
phat'adoath Ibn *Abb&s wae fourteen years of ag^eand Anas bin Mdlik 
was only nineteen. Two boys and a young convert are thus looked upon 
as the great authorities of Traditions. 
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and searching but ate so many dates that he died. 
A.H. 261/ 

3. The Sunan of Abu Da’ud. Abu Da’ud Sajistani 
a native of Seistan, was born a,h. 202, and died in 
A.H. 275. He was a great traveller, and went to 
all the chief places of Musalman learning. In 
knowledge of the Traditions, in devotion, in piety, 
he was unrivalled. He collected about 500,000 
Traditions, of which he selected four thousand 
eight hundred for his book. 

4. The Jami' of Tirmidhi. Abu ‘Isa Muhammad 
at-Tirmidhi was born at Tirmidh in the year a.h. 
209. • He died in the year a.h. 279. He was a 
disciple of Bukhari. Ibn Khallikan says this work 
is ‘the production of a well-informed man: its ex¬ 
actness is proverbial.’' 

5. The Sunan of Nasa’i. Abu ‘Abdu'r-Rahman 
an-Nasa’i was born at Nasa, in Khurasan, in the 
year a.h. 214, and died a.h. 303. It is recorded of 
him that he fasted every other day, and had four 
wives and many slaves. This book is considered 
of great value. He met with his death in rather 
a sad way. He had compiled a book on the 
virtues of ‘Ali, and as the people of Damascus 
were at that time inclined to the heresy of the 
Kharijites, he wished to read his book in the mosque 
of that place. After he had read a little way, a 
man arose and asked him whether he knew aught of 
the praises of Mu‘awiyah, ‘All’s deadly enemy. He 


^ t^or an excellent account of the tnflueace of Bukhari and Muslim on 
the various schools 'of Law, see Sir *Abdu’r-Rahfm, Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, pp. 31-2. 

^ Ibn Khallikan, ii. 679. 
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replied that he did not. This answer enraged the 
people, who beat him so severely that he died 
soon after. 

6. The Sunan of I bn Majah. Ibn Majah ' was 
born at ‘Iraq, a.h. 209 and died at the age of sixty- 
four. This work contains 4,000 Traditions. 

The Shi‘ahs reject these books and substitute five 
books of their own. They are of a much later 
date. 

The belief which underlies the question of the 
authority of the Traditions is that before the Throne 
of God there stands a ‘ preserved tablet,’ ' on which 
all that can happen, and all that has ever entered or 
will enter the mind of man, is ‘ noted in a di.stinct 
writing.’ Through the medium of Gabriel, the 
Prophet had access to this. It follows, then, that 
the words of the Prophet express the will of God. 

Of the four great Canonical Legists of Islam, 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal was the chief collector of Tradi¬ 
tions. He knew by heart no less than one million 
and of these he incorporated thirty thousand into 
his system of jurisprudence, a system now almost 
obsolete. Abu Hanifa, who is said to have accepted 
only eighteen Traditions as authentic, founded a 
school which is to this day the most powerful in 
Islam. The Hanifis, however, as well as other 


^ ' A high authority in the Traditions : well versed in all the sciences 
connected with them.’ Ibn Khallikan, ti. 680. 

^ The Kdfi, by Abu Ja'far Muhammad, a.h, 329. The Man-ld-Yas- 
tahstirahu'hFaqih, by Shaikh ‘AH, a.h. 381. The Nahju'I-Baldghah, 
by Syed ar-Rdzi. a.h, 406« The Tahdtbi and the Istibsdr, by Shaikh 
Ab(i }a*far Muhammad, a.h. 466. 

3 For the Jewish origin of this idea, see Tisdall, Sources of the 
Qur*dn, pp. 116-19. 
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Muslims, acknowledge the six standard collections 
of Traditions as direct revelations of the will of 
God. They range over a vast number of subjects, 
and furnish a commentary on the Qur’an. The 
Prophet’s personal appearance, his mental and 
moral qualities, his actions, his opinions, are all 
recorded over and over again. Many questions of 
religious belief are largely founded on the Tradi¬ 
tions, and it is to them we must go for an explana¬ 
tion of much of the ritual of Islam. It is very 
difficult for any one, who has not lived in long and 
friendly intercourse with Muslims, to realize how 
much their religious life and opinions, their thought 
and actions, are based on the Traditions. 

The classification of the Traditions adopted by 
different authors may vary in some subordinate 
points. A Tradition may be Hadithu’l-qaul, that 
is, an account of something the Prophet said : or 
Hadithu’l-fi‘l, a record of something which he did; 
or Hadi^u’t-taqir, a statement of some act perform¬ 
ed by other persons in his presence, and which 
action he did not forbid. 

The Traditions may be classed under two general 
heads :— 

First, Hadithu’l-Mutawatir, that is, ‘ an undoubt¬ 
ed Tradition,’ the isnad or chain of narrators of 
which is perfect, and in which chain each narrator 
possessed all the necessary qualifications for his 
office.' Some authorities say that there are only 

\ if .the isnad i|3 good, internal improbability carries with it- little 
weight against the genuineness of a Xraclition. There is a saying current 
to this effect: * A relation made bv Shah*i on the authority of Malik, 
and by him on the authority of Nafi*, and by him on the authority of 
Ibn *Umar, is really the golden chain.' 
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•a, very few of these Traditions extant, but most 
allow that the following is one : ‘ There are no 
good works except with intention ; ’ for example, a 
man may fast, but, unless he has the intention of 
fasting firmly in his mind, he gains no spiritual 
reward by so doing. 

Second, Hadithu’l-Ahad. The authority of this 
class is theoretically somewhat less than that of the 
first, but practically it is the same. 

This class is again subdivided into two :— 

1. Hadithu’s-Sahih, ora genuine Tradition. A 
Tradition is sahih if the narrators have been men 
of pious lives, abstemious in their habits, endowed 
with a good memory, free from blemish, and persons 
who lived at peace with their neighbours.’ I'he 
following also are sahih. 1 arrange them in the 
order of their value. Sahih Traditions are those 
which are found in the collections made by Bukhari 
and Muslim, or in the collection of either of the 
above, though not in both ; or, if not mentioned by 
either of these famous collectors, if they have been 
retained in accordance with their canons for the 
rejection or retention of Traditions ; or lastly, if 
retained in accordance with the rules of any other 
approved collector. For each of these classes there 
is a distinct name. 

2. Hadithu’l-Hasan. The narrators of this class 
are not of such good authority as those of the former 
with regard to one or two qualities, but these Tradi¬ 
tions should be received as of equal authority as 

' For the qualifications of a narrator see MuhamtiKtiian Jurispru¬ 
dence, pp. 73-4 ; and for the way in which imperfect attestation Was dealt 
wrth by Im^na ash-Shifi*f, see MarnfoliOii'th, The Early Development 
of Mohammedanism, pp. 84-5. 
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regards any practical use.’ It is merely as a matter 
of classification that they rank second. 

In addition to these names there are a number of 
other technical terms which have regard to the 
personal character of the narrators, the isnad, and 
other points. A few may be mentioned. 

1. Hadithu’d-pa‘if, or a weak Tradition. The 
narrators were persons with characters not above 
reproach, whose memories were bad, or who, worse 
still, were addicted to bid‘at, or innovation—a habit 
now, as then, a crime in the eyes of all true Muslims. 
All agree that a ‘ weak Tradition ’ has little force ; 
but few rival theologians now agree as to which are, 
and which are not, ‘ weak Traditions.’ 

2. Hadithu’l-Mu'allaq, or a Tradition in the isnad 
of which there is some break. If it begins with a 
Tabi‘, it is called mursal, the one link in the chain, 
the Companion, being wanting. If the first link in 
the chain of narrators begins in a generation still 
later, its name is different, and so on. 

3. Traditions which have various names, accord¬ 
ing as the narrator concealed the name of his Imam, 
or where different narrators disagree, or where the 
narrator has mixed some of his own words with the 
Tradition,* or has been proved to be a liar, an evil 
liver, or mistaken ; but into an account of these it 
is not necessary to enter, for no Tradition of this 


' Nuru'l-Hiddyahn p. 5. 

3 * The art of touching up a Tradition by making a defective isnad 
appear a sound one was sufficiently common to receive a special name— 
tadHs—^and those who were skilled in these forgeries were known as 
Mudalllsiin. For the original authorities for this statement, see The 
Muslim Review, October 1915, p. 360. 
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class would be considered as of itself sufficient 
ground on which to base any doctrine.’ 

A Tradition may be abrogated in the same way 
as a verse of the Qur’an. The following example 
taken from Bukhari is quoted as a proof of this : 

‘ We made salam to the Prophet when he was 
engaged in prayer, and he returned it.' This is 
now abrogated by this Tradition : ‘ After we returned 
from Abyssinia, we made our salam to the Prophet 
when he was at prayer. He did not return it, but 
said, “ In prayer there is no employment ” ’ (i.e. 

do not attend to other things then).' Another 
example is given with regard to mut‘a marriages. 
The Tradition, ‘ Whatever man and woman agree 
to live together for ten or more days, if they like 
they can increase it or .separate,’ is said to have 
been abrogated by this later Tradition : ‘The Pro¬ 
phet at last forbad mut‘a marriages.’ ‘ 

It is the universally accepted rule that no authentic 
Tradition can be contrary to the Qur’an. The 
importance attached to Tradition has been shown in 
the preceding chapter, an importance which has 
demanded the formation of an elaborate system of. 
exegesis. To an orthodox Muslim the Book and 
the Sunna, God’s word direct and God’s word 
through the mind of the Prophet, are the foundation 
and sum of Islam, a fact not always taken into 
account by the modern panegyrists of it. It has 
been well said that ‘ the fundamental weakness of 
the system is the possibility that any text of the 

< A full account of these will be found in the preface to the Niiru'l- 
Hiddya, the Urdu translation of the Sharh-i-Waqdya. 

i SahUm'l-BuitJjdrl. i. 302. 

Ikid, iii. 427 
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Qur’an may have been abrogated, and the liability 
of any Tradition to be questioned.’ 

The Qur’an and the Traditions give the basis of 
the whole theocratic system ; but here and there in 
them we find ‘ healthier but unhomogeneous admix¬ 
tures and anomalous touches of better grace.' 
These, however, do not alter the whole scheme as 
authoritatively developed, or really change its 
character.' Palgrave on this very point says : ‘ Neg¬ 
lect of this discrimination has led some apologists 
into eulogies of Muhammad, which Muhammad 
himself would have been the first to reject : has led 
them to transform the “ Messenger of God ” into a 
philanthropist and the Qur’an into a gospel. To 
this end detached sentences have been at times 
assumed for criteria of the whole work, and rare 
anomalies brought forward as the general and domi¬ 
nant tenor of the Prophet’s life and writing.' ' 


» In Turkey the Shikhu’Mslam is the supreme authority on legal and 
religious questions. He signs fatvas, or decrees, but the substance of the 
decisions are prepared by an official, called the Fatva Emini, after he has 
consulted the accepted legal authorities. He has no initiative ‘ In the 
phraseology of Sunni theology ' ‘ the door of free interpretation is closed. ’ ’ 
Not only is religion limited by the Qur’in-and the Traditions, but the 
latter must be understood only according to the received explanations, and 
no amount of learning or sanctity authorizes any one to make use of the 
smallest particle of originality. Odysseus, Turkey in Europe, pp. 132-3. 

3 Central and EUstem Arabia, i. 360. See also Stanley Lanfe-Poole, 
Studies in a Mosque, p» 318. 



CHAPTER III 

THE SECTS OF ISLAM 

The opinion that the Muhammadan religion is 
remarkable for the absence of dogma and for the 
unanimity of its professors is incorrect. The 
next chapter will contain a full account of the doc¬ 
trines held by the Sunnis, who are called the 
orthodox. In this chapter I shall explain the views 
of some of the unorthodox sects. 

The term Shi'ah means a ‘ follower,' and is now- 
used to denote the followers of ‘Ali, the son-in-law 
of Muhammad and the fourth Khalifa. The Shi‘ah 
sect is chiefly found in Persia. Koshai, a man of 
the Quraish tribe, about the year A.n. 440 acquired 
for his own family the guardianship of the Ka‘ba. 
He gathered around himself at Mecca many of the 
scattered Quraish families, improved the city, and 
gradually assumed the dignities connected with the 
custody of the Ka'ba and the pilgrimage to it. He 
thus became the chief spiritual and temporal ruler 
of Mecca. After his death many disputes arose 
amongst his descendants, and at length the various 
offices he held were divided amongst his grand¬ 
children. The siqaya and rifada, the prerogative 
of providing water and food to the pilgrims, passed 
on to Hashim, the leadership in war to ‘Abdu’sh- 
Shartis. The son of Hashim, ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib, 
succeeded his father, but met with much opposition 
from Umayya, the son of ‘Abdu’sh-Shams. How¬ 
ever, ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib, who was the grandfather of 
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Muhammad, maintained his position as head of th? 
Quraish. Thus two permanent rival factions were 
formed, the Hashimites and the Umayyads both 
descendants of the great Koshai. The feud passed 
on from generation to generation. Muhammad was 
a lineal descendant of Hashim. His ablest and 
most active enemy in Mecca was Abu Sufyan, a 
grandson of Umayya. The Arab families were 
united in hate as well as in love. Nothing delighted 
their members more than to hear of and dwell upon 
the passions and strifes of their ancestors—hatreds 
which they took care to keep alive and hand down 
to their descendants as they had received them from 
the generations passed away. Abu Sufyan com¬ 
manded the Quraish in more than one attack on the 
Prophet’s forces, but, the day before the entry of 
Muhammad with his friends into Mecca, Abu Sufyan 
acknowledged his error and submitted to the Pro¬ 
phet who then granted him a free pardon.‘ It was a 
mere outward conversion, and it led to much heart¬ 
burning between the faithful Ansar * of Madina and 
these new allies. 

Two parties now gradually formed themselves 
amongst the Muslims—on the one side the Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet and the men of Madina ; on 
the other, the descendants of Umayya and of the 
Quraish generally. The two first Khalifas, Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar, held the respective parties in check, 
but the third Khalifa, ‘Uthman, failed to do so. He 

> Rau4atu*s^Safd, Part II, ii. 588. 

3 The term al-An?ir means ‘ The helpers,’ and is used of the early 
converts at Madfna : the men of Mecca who accompanied Muljammad to 
Madfna were called Muhdjirun, or the exiles. 
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was a member of the family of Umayya, though he 
had voluntarily and sincerely adopted the Prophet’s 
cause. He gradually removed the leaders of the 
army and others from their-places of command and 
trust. 

Men most distasteful to the great body of Muslims, 
men such as Mu‘a\viya, son of Abu Sufyan, Merwan, 
whom the Prophet had banished from Mecca, and 
others belonging to the Umayyad clan, were placed 
in high commands and in admini.strative posts of 
influence. Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Kiifa, and other 
places, were entrusted to the care of men whose 
antecedents and pre.sent practices scandalized the 
Faithful. The political position was becoming in¬ 
tolerable, and at length Muhammad, a son of the 
late Kh alifa. Abu Bakr, with 10,000 men, came to 
Madina to state the grievances of his party. ‘Uthman 
put them off with a promise of redress ; but on their 
return home they intercepted an official letter to the 
Governor of Egypt, ordering him to put them all 
to death. They returned at once to Madina, stormed 
the palace, and assassinated the Khalifa. 

‘Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet, 
was now proclaimed Khalifa by the people of 
Madina, and a terrible civil war ensued. Bitter 
feelings were then engendered which even to this 
day find vent in the annual ceremonies of the 
Muharram. ‘Ali was too straightforward to adopt 
any temporizing policy, and at once issued a decree 
deposing all the governors of the Umayyad party. 
Although theoretically, as Khalifa, he had this 
power, yet men who had tasted the sweets of office 
were not inclined to give them up, and so they 
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quickly set up a hostile force, headed by one of the 
ablest and most unscrupulous men of the age. 
Mu‘awiya, son of Abii Sufyan, and now governor of 
Syria. Mu'awiya denounced ‘AH as the murderer 
of ‘Uthman. ‘ Thirty thousand men,’ so says the 
message sent to ‘AH, ‘ have sworn to avenge his 
death, and never cease from mourning till all con¬ 
cerned in it have been killed.' 

The cause of ‘.A.H received its chief blow at the 
battle of Siffin a.d. 657. .All went well for a time, 
and Mu'awiya was about to beat a retreat, when 
‘.Amr bin al-‘As, one of his generals, hit upon a cun¬ 
ning device. He ordered a number of his soldiers 
to advance with copies of the Qur’an fixed to the 
heads of their lances. ‘ Let the blood of the Faith¬ 
ful cease to flow,’ they shouted. ‘ Let the book of 
God decide between us.’ ‘AH’s army was composed 
of military theologians, fanatical and disputatious. 
‘ God is great,’ they replied, ‘we must submit to the 
arbitrament of this book.’ ‘AH tried in vain to 
prevent his followers from falling into the trap laid 
for them, but failed. Violent altercations ensued, 
which finally resulted in a very large secession from 
his ranks. These men originated the .sect called the 
Kharijites. They objected to the result of the arbi¬ 
tration and repented of their previous approval of 
this mode of deciding the case. They repudiated the 
authority of ‘AH, sayin-' ‘La hukma ilia H’llah ’— 
arbitration belongs to none save God. They became 
a very fanatical sect, known as the IQiawarij, or Sece- 
ders, and gave much trouble then and afterwards.' 

1 Called also Kh^irijites. For a Rood account of them, see Browne, A 
Literary History of the Persians, i 220-3. 
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The arbitration went in favour of Mu'awiya. 
Still the trickery of the whole affair was so manifest 
that the war soon recommenced, and then clouds and 
darkness gathered around the path of ‘Ali. Many 
of the more fanatical Muslims of his own party 
turned against him, and the old feudal hatred of the 
Umayyads followed him to the death. His sad and 
chequered life ended in the year a.h. 40, when he 
was Assassinated by a Kharijite. One great blot in 
his character is connected with the fate of ‘Uthman, 
to whom he had sworn loyalty, and whose murderers 
he should have brought to justice. It was an error 
of judgment, to say the least, and lent a strong 
motive to men who perhaps otherwise might not 
have opposed him. But for all that, ‘Ali was one 
of the best and truest-hearted of the early Muslim 
chiefs, and was worthily calculated to win and retain, 
as he has done for so many centuries, the ardent 
love and affection of so many millions of Shi‘ahs.‘ 
‘All’s eldest son, Hasan, made a formal renunciation 
of his claim, and took an oath of allegiance to 
Mu‘awiya, who thus became the Khalifa of Islam. 
Still, so long as the lad was alive, he felt insecure, 
and being anxious to leave the government to his 
son Yazid, he caused Hasan, some years after, to 
be put to death by poison—so at least the Shi'ah 
historians say. The city of Kiifa, where ‘Ali was 
assassinated, was the centre of religious fanaticism. 
It was the home of the Qur’an Readers, Doctors of 
the Law, and of theologians generally. Theological 
controversy raged, and much of the after bewildering 

» See Sell, The Cult of 'All (C.L S ). 
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refinement of Muslim theology owes its origin to 
the wrangling disputes of the men of Kufa. 

Yazid, who succeeded his father Mu‘awiya in the 
year a.h. 60, was not an orthodox Muslim. He 
drank wine, loved dogs, and hated an austere life. 
The men of Kufa were scandalized, and he in re¬ 
turn treated them with much contempt. At this time, 
Husain, the remaining son of ‘AH, was residing at 
Mecca. He had never taken the oath of allegiance 
to Mu'awiya, and so now the men of Kufa begged 
him to come, and promised to espouse his cause if 
only he would pronounce the deposition of Yazid 
and take away the Khalifate from the house of 
Umayya. The friends of Husain in vain urged 
that the men of Kufa were a fickle lot, and that 
they could, if they wished, revolt against Yazid 
without his help. Husain accepted the call, and 
started for Kufa with his family and a small escort 
of forty horsemen and one hundred foot-soldiers. 

But meanwhile Yazid sent the Governor of Basra 
to block the way, and Husain on the plains of 
Karbala found his progress arrested by a force of 
3,000 men. The people of Kufa gave no aid. Sub¬ 
mission or death was the alternative placed before 
him. To his follow'ers he said, ‘ Let all who wish 
to go do so.’ ‘ O son of the Apostle of God,’ was 
the reply, ‘ what excuse could we give to thy grand¬ 
father on the day of resurrection did we abandon 
thee? ’ One by one the small band fell, and at last 
Ildsain and his little son, a mere infant, alone re¬ 
mained. IJusain sat on the ground. Not one of 
the enemy seemed to dare touch the grandson of the 
Prophet. The scene was a strange one—^usain 
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sitting dew*', his little boy running round him, all 
his followers lying dead close by, the enemy longing 
for his blood but restrained by a superstitious awe. 
Husain took the little lad up into his arms; a 
chance arrow pierced the child’s ear and it died at 
once. Husain then placed the corpse on the ground, 
saying, ‘ We come from God and we return to Him. 
O God, give me strength to bear these misfortunes.’ 
He stooped down to drink some water from the 
Euphrates which flowed close by. Just then an 
arrow struck him in the mouth. Encouraged by 
this, the enemy rushed on him and speedily put an 
end to his life. The plain of Karbala is now a 
place of sacred pilgrimage to Shi'ahs, and the sad 
event which took place there is kept alive in their 
memories by the annual celebration of the Muhar- 
ram. The schism was now complete. A rent had 
been made in the Muslim world which time has 
failed to heal. ‘ The martyred Husain ’ is a watch¬ 
word which has kept alive a spirit of hatred and of 
vengeance even to this day. 

Many Traditions record the virtues of ‘Ali and 
his family. Tne martyrdom of Husain was foretold 
by Muhammad, for he is reported to have said of 
Husain, ‘ He will die for the sake of my people.’ 
Just before he set out upon his fatal journey, stand¬ 
ing by the grave of the Prophet, Husain said, ‘ How 
can I forget thy people, since I am going to offer 
myself for their sakes? ’ This idealizing of the 
natural result of a tribal feud seems to show that 
the hard and cold system of orthodox Islam failed 
to find a warm response in the Persian mind. The 
Christian idea of self-denial, of self-renunciation, 
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of self-sacrifice for others was needed; and this 
representation of Husain as a voluntary sacrifice 
was the substitute the Shi‘ahs found. It has been 
well said that ‘ the death of Husain, as idealized in 
after ages, fills up this want in Islam: it is the 
womanly as against the masculine—the Christian 
as opposed to the Jewish element that this story 
supplies to the work of Muhammad.’ 

The annual ceremonies celebrated in the month 
of Muharram refer to the historical facts, and help 
to keep alive a bitter feud; but to suppose that the 
only difference between the Shi‘ah and the Sunni is 
a mere dispute as to the proper order of the early 
Khalifas would be a mistake. Starting off with a 
political quarrel, the Shi'ahs have travelled into a 
very distinct religious position of their own. The 
fundamental tenet of the Shi‘ah sect is the ‘ divine 
right ’ of ‘All the Chosen and his descendants. 
From this it follows that the chief duty of religion 
consists in devotion to the Imam (or Pontiff); from 
which position some curious dogmas issue. 

The whole question of the Imamat is a very im¬ 
portant one. The term Imam comes from an Arabic 
word meaning ‘ to aim at,’ ‘ to follow after,’ and it 
thus becomes equal to the word leader or exemplar. 
It is applied in this sense to Muhammad as the 
leader in all civil and religious questions, and to 
the Khalifas, his successors, who are called the 
Great Imams. It is also, in its religious import 
only, applied to the founders of the four orthodox 
schools of jurisprudence, and in a restricted sense 
to the leader of a congregation at prayer in a mosque. 
They are called the Lesser Imams. Shi'ahs hold 
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that the Imam, as a leader of prayer, must be sinless 
(ma‘§um); the Sunnis say that the namaz can be 
led by any Imam, whether he is a good or a bad 
man. They adduce the following story in support 
of their view:—‘One day the people asked Abu 
Hanifa about the leading tenets of the Sunnis.’ He 
replied, ‘ To consider Abu Bakr and ‘Umar as the 
highest in rank, to esteem ‘U^man and ‘Ali, to 
allow a ceremonial ablution to be made on the shoe 
(i.e, not necessarily on naked feet), and to say 
the namaz behind any Imam, a good man or a 
sinner.’ It is with the Imam considered as a Great 
Imam that we have now to deal. It is used in this 
sense in the Qur’an : ‘ When his Lord made trial of 
Abraham by commands which he fulfilled. He said: 
“ I am about to make of thee an Imam to man¬ 
kind ; ” he said: “ of my offspring also ? ” “ My 

covenant,” said God, “ embraceth not the evil¬ 
doers ” ’ (ii. 118). From this verse two doctrines 
are deduced. First, that the Imam must be appoint¬ 
ed by God, for if this is not the case why did 
Abraham then say, ‘ of my offspring also ? ’ 
Second, the Imam is free from sin, for God said: 

‘ My covenant embraceth not the evil-doer.’ 

The first dispute about the Imamat originated 
with the men who revolted from ‘Ali after the battle 
of Siffin, and who were nearly all destroyed by him 
some years later. A few survivors fled to various 
parts, and two at last settled in Oman, and preached 
their distinctive doctrines. In course of time the 
people of Oman adopted the doctrine that the 
Imamat was not hereditary but elective, and that in 
the event of misconduct the Imam might be deposed. 
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^Abdu’llah ibn‘Ibad (a.d. 744) was a vigorous 
preacher of this doctrine, and from him the sect 
known as the ‘Ibadiyya takes its rise. The result 
of this teaching was the establishment of the power 
and jurisdiction of the Imam of Oman. The Tbad- 
iyya seem to have always kept themselves indepen¬ 
dent of the Sunni Khalifas of Baghdad, and, there¬ 
fore, would consider themselves free from any 
obligation to obey the Sultan of Turkey. From 
ordinary Shi'ahs they differ as regards the ‘ divine 
right ’ of ‘Ali and his children.* 

The Mu‘tazilis also maintained that the Imam 
was to be elected by the people. They said : ‘ God 
and His Apostle did not set apart any one specially 
as Imam. The free choice is left to the people 
themselves.’ *’ 

The tragic end of ‘Ali and his sons invested them 
with peculiar interest. When grieving for the sad 
end of their leaders, the Shi'ahs found consolation 
in the doctrine which soon found development, 
namely, that it was God’s will that the Imamat 
should continue in the family of ‘Ali. Thus a 
Tradition relates that the Prophet said : ‘ He of 
whom I am master has ‘Ali also for a master.’ 
‘ The best judge among you is ‘Ali.’ Ibn ‘Abbas, 
a Companion, says: ‘ I heard the Prophet say: “ He 
who blasphemes my name blasphemes the name of 
God ; he who blasphemes the name of ‘Ali blas¬ 
phemes my name.” ’ Some say ‘Ali is still alive 
and that ‘ a part of God ’ is in him, and also that 
‘Ali will descend upon earth and fill it with justice, 

> For further iaformation, see Badger* Seyyids of Oman, 

* Mas*hdf, Murdju'db^Db^hah (ed. Meynard, Paris, 1861), vi. 24. 
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as it is now filled with tyranny. ‘ ‘Ali existed before 
the creation of the heavens and the earth ; he is a 
shadow at the right hand of the throne, and men 
and angels make tasbih to him.’ * 

A general idea is, that long before the creation of 
the world, God took a ray of light from the splend¬ 
our of His own glory and united it to the body of 
Muhammad. A Tradition recorded by ‘Ali says : 
‘ Thou art the elect, the chosen ; I will make the 
members of thy family the guides to salvation.’ ‘ I 
place in thee my light and the treasures of my 
grace ; for thy sake I make the waters to flow, 
exalt the heavens, distribute rewards and punish¬ 
ments, and create heaven and hell. I reveal to thy 
family the secrets of knowledge and to them shall 
there be no subtlety nor mystery. They will be the 
apostles of My power and unity.’' Muhammad 
said : ‘ The first thing which God created was my 
light and my spirit.’ In due time the world was 
created, but not until the birth of Muhammad did 
this ray of glory appear. It is well known to all 
Musalmans as the Light of Muhammad. This 
nur or light is said to be of four kinds. From the 
first kind God created His throne, from the second 
the pen of fate, from the third paradise, and from 
the fourth the state or place of spirits and all created 
beings. 

This light ' descended to ‘Ali, and from him 
passed on to the true Imams, who alone are the 

1 ShahrastamV wa*n-NihaU ppi 132-4. 

Mas'udf, Murtiju*db-Dbahab, i. 56. 

^ It is said that the only difference between the light of Muhammad 
and that of *Alf is that the one was prior to the other in time. Shah- 
rastdnf, al-Milal wa*n-Nihal, p. 145. 
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lawful successors of the Prophet. Rebellion against 
them is sin ; devotion to them the very essence of 
religion. It is said that the Imamat is a light 
(nur) which passes from one to the other and 
becomes prophetship ; that the Imams are prophets 
and divine ; and that divinity is a ray in prophet- 
ship, which is a ray in Imamat, and that the world 
is never free from these signs and lights (anwar). 
Some commentators say that the word light in the 
verse, ‘ Now hath a light (nur) and a clear book 
come to you from God ’ (v. 18) means the light of 
Muhammad ; others that it refers to the Qur’an. 
The whole idea of this nur seems, however, to have 
been borrowed from Zoroastrian sources and to 
have been originally connected with Jamshid.’ 

The Imam is the successor of the Prophet, 
adorned with all his qualities. He is wiser than 
the most learned men of the age, holier than the 
most pious. He is the noblest of the sons of men, 
and is free from all sin, original or actual : “ hence 
the Imam is called ma'sum. The Imam is equal 
to a prophet. ‘Ali said : ‘ In me is the glory of 
every prophet that has ever been.’ The authority 
of the Imam is the authority of God, for ‘ his word 
is the word of God and of the Prophet, and 
obedience to his order is incumbent.’ The nature 
of the Imam is identical with the nature of Muham¬ 
mad, for did not ‘Ali say : ‘ I am Muhammad, and 


1 Tisdall, Sources of the Qur*dn, pp. 246-51. 

'2 * The Imimites believe that the Imdm, preserved inviolate from 
sin knows well what is in the pregnant womb and behind walls/ 
}aldli/d*Dfn as-Syuti, History of the Kb(*lifets, translated by Major 
Jarreit, Calcutta, 1881, p. 473. 
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Muhammad is me.’ This probably refers to the 
possession by the Imam of the light of Muham¬ 
mad. The bodies of the Imams are so pure and 
delicate that they cast no shadow. They are the 
beginning and the end of all things. To know the 
Imams is the very essence of the knowledge which 
men can gain of God. As mediums between God 
and man they hold a far higher position than the 
prophets, for the grace of God, without their inter¬ 
vention, reaches to no created being. ‘ The Imam 
of the Shi'ahs is the divinely-ordained successor of 
the Prophet, endowed with all perfections and 
spiritual gifts, one whom all the faithful must 
obey, whose decision is absolute and final, whose 
wisdom is superhuman, and whose words are 
-authoritative.’ ‘ The Imam is the supreme Pontiff, 
the Vicar of God on earth.' The possession of an 
infallible book is not sufficient. The infallible 
guide is needed. Such wisdom and discernment as 
such a guide would require can only be found 
amongst the descendants of the Prophet. It is no 
longer, then, a matter of wonder that, in some cases, 
almost divine honour is paid to ‘Ali and his 
descendants.* 

The usul, or fundamental tenets of the Shi'ah sect, 
are five in number : (1) To believe in the unity of 
God. (2) To admit that He is just. (3) To believe 


* Browne, Episode of the Bah, p 296- 
For a curious account of the qualities possessed by the Imams, see 
Journal Asiatiquc, Quatrieme S^rie. Tome iii. d98 ; and for the con¬ 
nexion of the Im^m with a prophet, RASJ» July 1899, p. 632. 

^ The Sunnfs esteem and respect the Imdms as Ahlu’l-Biit, ‘ men of 
the House * (of the Prophet); but do not give them precedence over the 
duly appointed Khalifas 
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in the divine mission of all the prophets, and 
that Muhammad is the chief of all. (4) To consider 
‘All the Kh alifa next in order after Muhammad,^ 
and to believe ‘Ali’s descendants from Hasan to 
al-Mahdi, the twelfth Imam, to be his true successors, 
and to consider all of them, in character, position, 
and dignity, as raised far above all other Muslims. 
This is the doctrine of the Imamat. (5) To believe 
in the resurrection of the body. 

The two principal divisions of the Shi'ah sect are 
the Isma'ilians and the Imamians. The latter 
believe in twelve Imams, reckoning ‘Ali as the first.' 
The last of the twelve, Abu’l-Qasim, is supposed to 
be alive still, though hidden in some secret place. 
He bears the name of al-Mahdi, the Guided, and 
hence a leader qualified to guide others. When he 
was born the words, ‘ Say : “ Truth is come and 
falsehood is vanished : Verily falsehood is a thing 
that vanisheth’ ” (xvii. 83),® were found written on 
his right arm. A person one day visited Imam 


^ The Shi*ahs in support of their opinion regarding the close union 
of ‘Alf with the Prophet, adduce the fact that in the 34th verse of Sura 
xxxiii the pronoun ‘ you ’ in the words, * God only desireth to put 
away filthiness from you as his household,’ is in the ma<tculine gender 
and in the plural form. The household being, according to the Shi'ahs, 
Mul^ammad, Fatima, ‘Alf, Husain, and Hasan, they say the word * you * 
must mean ’Alf and his sons. The Sunni commentators say that the 
context shows that the word * you ' refers to the wives of the Prophet, 
and support this view by stating that the preceding pronouns and the next 
finite verb, ‘recollect,* are all feminine. See Baidawi (ii. 128) for a 
full explanation. 

3 Ibn Khaldun (i. 43) says: * it is an error of the Imamians to 
pretend that the Imdmat is one of the {ullars of religion : it is in reality only 
an office instituted for the general good. If it had been a pillar of reli¬ 
gion the Prophet would have delegated it to some one.' 

^ These words are said to have been repeated at the capture of Mecca 
hUiuldsatu*t'’Tafd8ir, ii 55. 
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Hasan ‘Askari (the eleventh Imam) and said : ‘ O 
son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa and Imam 
after thee ? ’ Bringing out a child he said : ‘ If 
thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, He 
would not have shown thee this child ; his name is 
that of the Prophet, and so is his patronymic * 
(Abu’l-Qasim). 

A Tradition, recorded on the authority of I bn 
‘Abbas, says : ‘ There will be twelve Khalifas after 
me ; ' the first is my brother, the last my son.’ ‘ O 
messenger God,’ said the people, ‘ and who is 
thy brother ? ’ The Prophet replied, ‘ ‘Ali.’ ‘ And 
thy son ? ’ ‘ Mahdi, who will fill the earth with 
justice, even though it be covered with great tyranny, 
will come at last.' Jesus will then appear and 
follow him. The light of God will illuminate the 
earth, and the empire of the Imam will e.xtend from 
east to west. ’ 

The Imamians also adduce the following Tradi¬ 
tions. ‘ Gabriel came one day with the tablet of 
decree in his hand, and lo ! on it were the names of 
the twelve Imams in their proper order of succession.' 
A Jew named Jamib once said to the Prophet, 
‘ Who will be your heirs and succes.sors ? ’ The 
Prophet, replied, ‘ They agree in number with the 
twelve tribes of Israel.’ 

1 The names are *Ali, Hasan, Husain, Zainu'l,*Abidin, Mul^ammad 
Haqr, ]a'far as-$ddiq, Musd *Ali ibn Musd ^ar-Razd, Mul^ammad 

Taqf, Muhammad Naqf, Hasan *Askarf, Abu'l-Qdsim (or Imdm Mahdi). 

It is said that Husain, from whom these Imams are descended, some 
time after the battle of Qadisiyya (a.h. 15) married a captive Persian 
lady, the daughter of Yazdddgird iii, the last Sassanian king. This may 
account, in part, for the esteem in which Persians hold these Imams. 
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As to the claim of the Imamians that ‘Ali was the 
Khalifa appointed by Muhammad to succeed him as 
head of the faithful, Ibn Khaldun says : ‘ The error 
of the Imamians arises from a principle which they 
have adopted as true and which is not so. They 
pretend that the Imamat is one of the pillars of 
religion, whereas, in reality, it is an office instituted 
for the general advantage and placed under the 
surveillance of the people. If it had been one of 
the pillars of religion the Prophet would have taken 
care to bequeath the functions of it to some one ; 
and he would have ordered the name of his intended 
successor to be published, as he had already done 
in the case of the leader of prayer (namaz). 
The Companions recognized Abd Bakr as Khalifa 
because of the analogy which existed between the 
functions of the Khalifa and those of the leader of 
prayer. “ The Prophet,” they said, “ chose him to 
watch over our spiritual interests ; why should we 
not choose him to watch over our earthly interests ? ” 
This shows that the Prophet had not bequeathed the 
Imamat to any one, and that the Companions attach¬ 
ed much less importance to that office and its trans¬ 
mission than is now done.’ ’ 

The other large divison, the Isma‘ilians,“ agree 
with the Imamians in all particulars save one. They 
hold that after Ja‘far Sadiq, the sixth Imam, 
commenced what is called the succession of the 
‘ Concealed Imams.’ They believe that there never 
can be a time when the world will be without an 

* Ibn Khaldun, i. 4il. 

* For a fuller account of this sect. s»ee Sell, The Druses (C.L.S.), pp* 
1 - 20 . 
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Imam, though he may be in seclusion. This idea has 
given rise to all sorts of secret societies, and has 
paved the way for a mystical religion, which often 
lands its votaries in atheism. 

The ‘ Veiled Prophet of Kh urasan' was one of 
these emissaries of disorder. Babek, who taught 
the indifference of human actions, and illustrated 
his teaching by acts of cruelty and lust during the 
reigns of the Khalifas Ma’mun and Mu'tasim, was 
another. For a while they were kept in check, but 
in the fourth century a.h., when the power of the 
Khalifate began to wane, the Karmathian outbreak 
shook the Islamic empire to the very centre.’ Mecca 
was captured, the Ka‘ba pillaged, and the famous 
black stone, split by a blow from the sacrilegious 
Karmathians, was removed and kept away for twenty- 
two years. This was, however, too serious a matter. 
It became the question of the preservation of society 
against anarchy. The Karmathians were at length 
defeated, and passed away ; but in the places where 
they lived orthodox Islam never regained power in 
the hearts of the people. 

One of the latest pretenders was the Mahdi in the 
Sudan. The fanatical attachment of his followers 
to his person is now explained, for what I have 
described as the doctrine concerning the Imam 
would, when once they acknowledged him to be 
such, have a very real influence over them. They 
would look upon him as the ‘ Concealed Imam ’ 
brought again amongst men to restore the world to 
obedience to God’s law, to reprove the careless 

1 See Browne, A Literary History of Persia, i. 401-5 for an account 
of'this sect. 
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Musalmans and to destroy the inhdels. This also 
accounts for his arrogant tone and defiance of the 
Sultan, the acknowledged head of the Sunnis, who 
form the majority of Musalmans. 

When Islam entered upon the tenth century of its 
existence, there was throughout Persia and India a 
millenarian movement. Men declared that the end 
was drawing near, and various persons arose who 
claimed to be al-Mahdi. Amongst others was Shai kh 
‘Ala’i of Agra (a.h. 956). Shaildi Mubarak, the 
father of Abu’l-Fadl, the emperor Akbar’s famous 
vizier, was a disciple of Shaikh ‘Ala’i, and from 
him imbibed Mahdavi ideas. This brought upon 
him the wrath of the ‘Ulama, who, however, were 
finally overcome by the free-thinking and heretical 
Emperor and his vizier. There never was a better 
Muslim ruler in India than Akbar, and never a more 
heretical one as far as orthodox Islam is concerned. 
The emperor delighted in the controversies of the 
age. The Sufis and Mahdavis were in favour at 
Court, The orthodox ‘Ulama were treated with 
contempt, Akbar fully believed that the millennium 
had come. He started a new era and a new religion 
called the ‘ Divine Faith,’ There was toleration for 
all except the bigoted orthodox Muslims, Abu’l- 
Fadl and others like him, who professed to reflect 
Akbar’s religious views, held that all religions con¬ 
tained truth. Thus :— 

O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, and 
in every language I hear spoken people praise Thee ! 

Polytheism and IslUm feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, ‘ Thou art one, without equal,’ 
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If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it 
he a. Christian church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and some¬ 
times the mosque, 

But it is Thou whom 1 search from temple to temple.' 

The Shi'ah doctrine of the Imamat seems to show 
that there is in the human heart a natural desire for 
some Mediator—some Word of the Father, who shall 
reveal Him to His children. At first sight it would 
seem as if this dogma might to some extent reconcile 
the thoughtful Shi‘ah to the Christian doctrine of 
the incarnation and mediation of Jesus Christ, to 
His office as the perfect revealer of God’s will, and 
as the guide in life ; but it is not so. The mystic 
lore connected with Shi‘ah doctrine has sapped the 
foundation of moral life and vigour. A system of 
religious reservation is a fundamental part of the 
system in its mystical developments, whilst all 
Shi’ahs may lawfully practise taqiya, or religious 
compromise in their daily lives. It thus becomes 
impossible to place dependence on what a Shi‘ah 
may profess, as pious frauds are legalized by his 
system of religion. If he becomes a mystic, he looks 
upon the ceremonial and the moral law as restric¬ 
tions imposed by an Almighty Power. The advent 
of al-Mahdi is the good time when all such restric¬ 
tions shall be removed, when the utmost freedom 
shall be allowed. Thus the moral sense, in many 
cases, becomes deadened to an extent such as those 
who are not in daily contact with these people can 
hardly credit. The practice of taqiya, religious 


1 Blocbman, *Ain-i-Akbari, i. xxxii. 
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compromise,' and the legality of mut‘a, or temporary 
marriages, have done much to demoralize the Shi'ah 
community. 

The chief point of difference between the Shi'ah 
and the Sunni is the doctrine of the Imamat. The 
annual ceremonies of the Muharram also keep alive 
the old historic feud. The Sunnis are blamed for 
the work of their ancestors in the faith, whilst the 
Khalifas Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Uthman are looked 
upon as usurpers. They had not the ray of light, 
on the possession of which alone could any one 
make good a claim to be the Imam, the guide of the 
Believers. The terrible disorders of the early days 
of Islam can only be understood when we realize to 
some extent the passionate longing which men felt 
for a spiritual head. It was thought to be impos¬ 
sible that Muhammad, the last of the prophets, 
should leave the Faithful without a guide appointed 
by God who would be the interpreter of His will. 

Other distinctive differences between the Shi'ah 
and the Sunni are the belief that the most learned 
men of the Shi'ahs are Mujtahids,® qualified to give 
analogical judgments on any point on which a legal 

^ This is based on the verse, ' Let not believers take iiiBdels for their 
friends rather than believers : whoso shall do this shall have nothing to 
hope for from God—unless, indeed, ye fear a fear from them * (iii. 27). 
The Sunnf commentator Husain (i. 65) states that this authorized taqfya 
in the early days of Islim, but that now it is only permissible in a 
D^ru'l-Harb. The Shf^ahs consider that it is allowable everywhere 
and at all times. Baidawi (i. 151) says that the Qdri Ya*qub reads 

* I* 

- taqiyatan for the word SUi - tuqdtan in the text, and that, there. 

fore» the meaning is that alliance with unbelievers is forbidden, except in 
time of danger, when an ostensible alliance is permitted. There is a 
Shf*ah Tradition : ' Concealment of religious opinions is my religion 

and the religion of my fathers ' (al-taqfyatu dini wa dfnu dbu.f). 

® Ante, pp. 34, 48. 
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decision is needed, and whose decision is final, 
which authority, however, the Sunnis decline to 
accord to them ; that the Muharram ceremonies 
.should be observed in commemoration of the deaths 
of Hasan and Husain, whilst Sunnis observe only 
the tenth day of Muharram, or the ‘Ashura, as the 
day on which Adam was created. There are also 
minor differences in the liturgical ceremonies, and 
in some points of the civil law. On what may be 
termed que.stions of scholastic philosophy, Shi‘ahs 
differ from the Sunnis, and, speaking generally, 
have a tendency to a somewhat freer method of 
looking at some abstruse questions. They also 
reject many of the Traditions received by the Sunnis. 
* They reject Traditions given by the Companions 
of the Prophet, and replace them by others which 
they have received either from (Companions who 
were the partisans of ‘Ali, or from one or other of 
the twelve Imams.’ ’ 

This longing for a spiritual leader extends beyond 
the Shi'ah sect, and is of some importance in its 
bearing upon the Eastern Question. Apart from 
the superhuman claims for the Imam, he is, as a 
ruler, to the Shi'ah what the Khalifa is to the Sunni, 
the supreme head in Church and State, the successor 
of the Prophet, the conservator of Islam, as made 
known in the Qur’an, the Sunna, the Ijma', and the 
legal decisions of the early Mujtahidun. To admi¬ 
nister the laws, the administrator must have a divine 
sanction. Thus when the Ottoman ruler, Saliih the 
First, conquered Egypt (a.d. 1517), he brought 
away the titular Khalifa front Cairo and kept him 


10 


^ Ibn Kbaldua. i. 439. 
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a prisoner in Constantinople. After the death of 
Salim in a.d. 1520, his successor Sulayman the Great, 
when he had transferred the title of Khalifa to him¬ 
self with such shadowy privileges as belonged to 
it, set the prisoner free and allowed him to go to 
Cairo.' In this way the Sultans of Turkey became 
the Khalifas of Islam. Whether Mutawakkil Billal, 
the last titular Khalifa of the house of ‘Abbas, was 
right or wrong in thus transferring the title is not 
my purpose now to discuss.* I only adduce the fact 

‘ See Muir, The Mameluke Dynasty of Egypt, p. 213 ; Wustenfeld, 
Chroniken des Stadt Mekka, iii. 328 ; Creasy. History of the Ottoman 
Empire {e6. 1877), p 150 ; Stanley Lane>Poole, A History of Egypt, 
p. 155. This same author in Turkey, p. 163 says that Salim became 
Khalifa. It is evidently a slip for Sulayman. 

* * The Caliphate as a historical actuality, ceased to exist after endur¬ 
ing 626 years, in a.d. 1258 ’ (Browne, Literary History of Persia, p. 210. 
Muir, Caliphate : Its Rise, Decline and Fall, p. 594). A Turkish 
Patriot writes : * The Sultans were Sultans long before they were 
Khalifas and brought their despotic absolutism with them from Asia. 
When they assumed the Khalifate (which was acquired irregularly) they 
vitiated it by fusing their absolutism into it ’ Fortnightly Review, 
May, 1897, p. 654. 

I^ofessor E. G. Browne (London Times, May 31, 1919) shows — 

(1) That from the very beginning of Isl^m there has existed the widest 
divergence of views, not only as to the claims of individual candidates, 
but as to the general principles involved. One extreme is represented 
by the Shf'ah doctrine of the Imamat, according to which only a direct 
descendant of the Prophet through his daughter Fatima can claim the 
allegiance of the Faithful, though.the spiritual authority of the Imim is 
in no wise affected by their acceptance or rejection of him. The other 
extreme is represented by the puritan Kharijites, who used to say that, 
if they had to choose between one candidate from the noble Arab tribe 
of Kuraysh and another belonging to the despised Nabathcan race, 
they would prefer the latter, as less likely to rely on tribal influence and 
political intrigue to maintain his position. 

(2) That even during the short period of the ' Four Orthodox Caliphs 
(a.d. 632-661), which is regarded by most orthodox Muslims as the ideal 
theocracy, and when the Arabs only were concerned, these differences 
waxed so acute that they culminated in the assassination of three of the 
four Caliphs and in civil wars which left their permanent impress on the 
subsequent history of Isl^m. 
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to show how it illustrates the feeling of the need of 
a Pontiff—a divinely appointed ruler. Strictly 
speaking, according to Muhammadan law, the Sul¬ 
tans are not Khalifas, for it is clearly laid down in 
the Traditions that the Khalifa (also the Imam) 
must be of the tribe of the Quraish, to which the 
Prophet himself belonged. Ibn ‘Umar relates that 
the Prophet said : ‘ The Kh alifas shall be in the 
Quraish tribe as long as there are two persons in it, 
one to rule and another to serve.’ ‘ It is a necessary 
condition that the Khalifa should be of the Quraish 
tribe.’ Abu Da’ud says : ‘ The Imams shall be of 
the Quraish as long as they shall rule and do justice, 
and promise and fulfil, and pardon is implored of 
them and they are compassionate.’ At-Tirmidhi 
quotes from Abu Huraira thus : ‘ The sovereignty 
shall rest in the Quraish.’ Al-Buzzar says : ‘ The 
Princes shall be of the Quraish.’ ’ Such quotations 
might be multiplied, and they tend to show that it is 
not imcumbent on orthodox Sunnis, other than the 
Turks, to rush to the re.'scue of the Sultan, whilst 
to the Shi'ahs he is little better than a heretic.* 

* Jalalu'd-Din as>Syuti, History of the Khalifas, p, 8. 

The usual defence of the claim of the SultAn to the office is :— 

(1) The right of the sword. The Ottoman ruler Salim so won it, 
and his successors hold it till a rival with a better title appears. 

(2) Salim brought with him from Cairo to Constantinople learned 
men, who. with the *Ulamd of the latter city, ratified his assumption 
of the title. Each new Sultan receives in the Mosque of Ayyfib the 
sword of office from the *Ulamd. 

(3) The guardianship of the two sacred shrines (^aramain) of Mecca 
and Madfna and of Jerusalem. 

(4) The possession of the sacred relics—the cloak of the Prophet, his 
standard, some hair of his beard, and the sword of the Khalifa *Umar. 

The third of these conditions is no longer fulfilled by the Sultan of 
Turkey, since, as the Sharif of Mecca, the king of the Hijdz holds posses* 
sion of Mecca and Madfna and the British of Jerusalem. 
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Certainly they would never look upon him as an 
Imam, which personage is to them in the place of a 
Khalifa. Yet even in very early days of Islam this 
C;laim of the Quraish was questioned, for there was a 
struggle between two tendencies, the one wishing to 
spread a spiritual and world-wide religion, the other 
desired to establish a theocracy under a military 
oligarchy. The partisans of the first were known as 
the Khawdrii {ante, p. 128) and they held that the 
Khalifa might be of any race or country. On this 
point they revolted from ‘Ali and were mostly killed.' 

In countries not under Turkish rule, the second 
khutba, or prayer for the ruler, said on Fridays in 
the mosques, is said for the ‘ ruler of the age,’ or for 
the Amir, or whatever happens to be the title of the 
head of the State. Of late years it has become more 
common in India to say it for the Sultan. This is 
not, strictly speaking, according to Muhammadan 
law, which declares that the khutba can only be said 
with the permission of the ruler, and as in India 
that ruler is the British Government, the prayers 
should be said for the King. Evidently the law’ 
never contemplated large bodies of Musalmans re¬ 
siding anywhere but where the influence of the 
Khalifa extended. 

In thus casting doubt on the legality of the claim 
made by Turkish Sultdns to the Khalifate of Islam, 
I do not deny that the Law of Islam requires that 
there should be a Khalifa. Unfortunately for Islam, 
there is nothing in its history parallel to the conflict 


* Odysseusf Turkey in Europe, p. 128. See also Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, i. 220. 
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o: Pope and Emperor, of Church and State. In 
isliim the Khalifa is both Pope and Emperor.* It 
is the bounden duty of the I^ialifa to preserve the 
frontiers of Islam intact; he cannot agree to the 
session of territory, unless compelled to do so by 
superior force, .\fter the war in Tripoli, a treaty 
of peace was made between Italy and Turkey. The 
first article of the treaty sets forth the full and 
entire sovereignty of Italy over Libya. It runs 
thus:— 

Turkey on her side neither impugns nor recognizes the 
sovereignty of Italy. She ignores it, and in that manner 
avoids offending against the letter of the Qur’an law, which 
forbids the cession of lands of the Khalifa to the infidel. 
Italy consents to forego the formal recognition by Turkey, and 
will be content with procuring a recognition of her new rights 
from the Powers. 

It will be seen that the Khalifa ignores the cession 
of territory. Italy does not object to this; but both 
parties understand that Tripoli is now Italian. lu 
this curious way the face of the Khalifa is supposed 
to be saved. 

The difference between the Khalifa and any other 
ruler is that the former rules according to divine, 
the latter according to human law. The Prophet in 


^ ‘ The rule of the Caliphs, was in its ultimate basis, a theocracy , it 
would submit to no limitations, and the objects which it set before itself, 
in the conquest of the world to the Faith and the attainment of Paradise 
by fighting for it, gave no scope for a doctrine of the responsibility of 
civil rulers, and of dutv to the governed * (Cunningham, Western Civi¬ 
lization, p. 118) J^airu’d-Dfn Pasha’s reforms were opposed by the 
*Ulama who declared that * the Sultan ruled the empire as Klialifa, that 
he was bound bv the Shari*at or sacred law. and that he could not 
delegate his authority to another.* An Eastern Statesman in the Con¬ 
temporary Review, October 1879, p. 335 
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transmitting his sacred authority to the Khalifas, 
his successors, conveyed to them absolute powers. 
Khalifas can be assassinated, murdered, banished, 
but so long as they reign anything like constitutional 
liberty is impossible. It is a fatal mistake in Euro¬ 
pean politics and an evil for Turkey ’ to recognize 
the Sultan as the legal Khalifa of Islam, for, if he 
be such, Turkey can never take any step forward to 
newness of political life."' 

There has been from the earliest ages of Islam a 
mystical movement known as Sufiism (tasawwuf).* 

1 ' For a long time a number of Muhammadan States have existed with¬ 
out a common Imdm or executive chief, and, in fact, the Isldmic con¬ 
ception of a vast Muslim republic must be regarded in the nature of a 
constitutional ideal towards which some progress was made during the 
time of the four rightly-guided Caliphs, but which has ever since been 
supplanted by despotic kingly governments.’ Muhammndan JuriS’ 
prudencet p« 385. 

Nothing shows this more plainly than the fatva pronounced by the 
Council of the ’Ulama in July 1879, anent ^airu’d-Din’s proposed re¬ 
form, which would have placed the Sultdn in the position of a consti¬ 
tutional sovereign. This was declared to be directly contrary to the law. 
Thus :—* The law of the Sheri does not authorize the Khalifa to place 
beside him a power superior to his own. The Khalifa ought to reign 
alone and govern as master. The Vakils (Ministers) should never possess 
any authority beyond that of representatives, always dependent and 
submissive. It would consequently be a transgression of the unalterable 
principles of the Sheri, which should be the guide of all the actions 
Af the Khalifa, to tran<^fer the supreme power of the ]^aHfa to one 
Vakil.* This is one of the most important decisions of the jurists of 
Isldm, and it is quite in accordance with all that has been said about 
Mul^ammadan Law. It proves as clearly as possible that so long as the 
Sultan rules as Khalifa, he must oppose any attempt to set up a consti¬ 
tutional government. There is absolutely no hope of real reform. See 
also C. Snouck Hurgronje, Muhammedanism. pp. 96-106; 109 10 ; 
121 ct seq. 

^ The various theories as to the origin of ^ufi'ism are given in Browne’s 
A Literary History of Persia, i. 418 21. Sec also an article on * The 
origin and development of ^uffism ' by R. A. Nicholson, RASJ, April 
1906: also the introduction to Whinfield's translation of the Gulshan-i- 
Rdz (ed. London, 1880) ; and Sell, Sufiism (C.L.S.), p. 11. 
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It has been especially prevalent among the Persians. 
It is a reaction from the burden of a rigid law 
and a wearisome ritual, a vague protest of the 
human soul in its longing for a purer creed.' It 
took its rise about the end of the eighth century of 
the Chri.stian era. One of the earliest mystics was 
a woman named Rabi'a al-‘Adawiyya. The founder 
of theosophical Sufiism was Dhu’l-nun al-Misri 
(a.h. 245). The Sufi values the Qur’an as a divine 
revelation, but in practice he substitutes the voice 
of his Pir, or spiritual director, for it. The term 
Sufi is most probably derived from the Arabic word 
Sufi, or wool, of which material the garments worn 
by eastern ascetics used to be generally made.® 
Some persons, however, derive it from the Persian 
saf, or pure; or the Greek ao<i>ta, or wisdom. The 
chief idea in Sufiism is that the souls of men differ 
in degree, but not in kind, from the Divine Spirit, 
of which they are emanations, and to which they 
will ultimately return. The Spirit of God is in all 
He has made, and it in Him. He alone is perfect 
love, beauty, and so love to Him is the only real 
thing; all else is illusion. The poet Sa‘di says: ‘ I 
swear by the truth of God, that when He showed me 
His glory all else was illusion.’ The present life is 
one of separation from the beloved. The beauties 

^ * From the earliest times there has been an element in the Muslim 
church which was repelled equally by traditional teaching and by in¬ 
tellectual reasoning. It felt that the essence of religion lay elsewhere; 
that the seat and organ of religion was in the heart.' Macdonald, 
Religious Attitude and Life in Isldm, p. 159. 

There is a saying—Labasa’s-sufa—he donned the wool, i.e, he 
entered a monastic or contemplative life. For further remarks on the 
meaning and derivation of the term Sufi see Browne. A Literary History 
of Persia t i. 417-8. 
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of nature, music, and art revive in men the divine 
idea, and recall their affections from wandering 
from Him to other objects. These sublime affections 
men must cherish, and by abstraction concentrate 
their thoughts on God, and so approximate to His 
essence, and finally reach the highest stage of bliss 
—absorption into the Eternal. The true end and 
object of human life is to lose all consciousness of 
individual existence, to sink ‘ in the ocean of divine 
life, as a breaking bubble is merged into the stream 
on the surface of which it has for a moment risen.’ 

Sweep off the life of Hafiz like a dream. 

Whilst Thou art, none shall hear me say, ‘ I am.’ 

The way in which Sufis gain inspiration (ilham) 
is thus described. They must put away all thoughts 
of worldly things, of home, family, and country, 
and so arrive at the state in which the existence or 
non-existence of things is all the same. Then in 
retirement, engaged in serving and praising God, 
the Siifi must cast away all thoughts save of Him. 
Even the reading of the Qur’an, the Traditions, and 
commentaries may be set aside. ‘ Let him in seclu¬ 
sion, with collectedness of heart, repeat the word 
Allah, Allah, so often that at last the word involun¬ 
tarily passes from his lips. Then ceasing to speak, 
let him utter the word mentally, until even the word 
is forgotten and the meaning only remains in the 
heart; then will God enlighten his mind.’ The 
difference between an ordinary Muslim and a Sufi 
is said to be that the former has only a counterfeit 
faith or that faith which he accepts on the authority 
of his forefathers and his teachers, without really 
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knowing how essential true belief in the creed of 
Islam is for his salvation. The Sufi, on the other 
hand, is said to search for the origin of religious 
dogmas. Many spend years in the search and miss 
it after all, for only those of them who perfectly 
subject themselves to the Murshid, as their spiritual 
director, find the reality of things and finally arrive 
at a fully established faith. 

The habit of speaking of forbidden things as if 
they were lawful, such as wine, wine-shops, wine- 
cups, and the frequent references to sweethearts, 
curls of the mistress, and other descriptions of the 
beauty of the beloved, are thus explained. The 
Sufis look at the internal features of things, ex¬ 
change the corporeal for the spiritual, and thus to 
outward forms give an imaginary signification. By 
wine they mean the love of God; the wine-shop is 
the e.xcellent preceptor, to whom a strong spiritual 
attachment is formed. The ringlets of the beloved 
are the praises of the preceptor, which bind the heart 
and affections of the disciple to him. In a similar 
way some mystical meaning is attached to all other 
descriptions of a more or less amatory nature. 

Sufis suppose that long before the creation of the 
world a contract was made by the Supreme Soul 
with the assembled world of spirits, who are parts of 
it. Each spirit was addressed separately thus : 

‘ Art thou not with thy Lord?’ that is, bound to him 
by a solemn contract. To this they all answered 
with one voice, ‘ Yes.’ 

The principle underlying the Sufi system is that 
sense and reason cannot transcend phenomena, or 
see the real being which underlies them all; so sense 
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and reason must be ignored in favour of the ‘ inner 
light,’* the divine illumination in the heart, which 
is the only faculty whereby men perceive the Infinite. 
Thus when enlightened, they see that all external 
phenomena, including man, is but an illusion, and 
as it is ‘non-existent, it is an evil because it is a de¬ 
parture from the one real being.’ The one great duty 
of man is now plain; it is to cast off the ‘not being,” 
to die to self, to live in this ‘ being.’ He must live 
in God, and ‘ break through the one-ness.’ ‘ In 
addition to reason, man has a certain faculty (taur 1 
whereby he perceives hidden mysteries.’ ‘ ‘ This 
faculty is the inner light, the intuition which, under 
certain conditions, conveys to him a knowledge of 
God by direct apprehension in a manner similar to 
the evidences of the senses.'' 

In support of their favourite dogma—the attain¬ 
ing to the knowledge of God—Sufis quote the 
verse : ‘ When God said to the angels, “ I am about 
to place a vicegerent on the earth,” they said, “ Wilt 
Thou place therein one who shall commit abomina¬ 
tion and shed blood ? Nay ; we celebrate Thy 
praise and holiness.” God answered them, ‘‘ Verily 

^ * God, in short, is i’ure Being, and what is " other than God " {mi 
siwd'u'llah) only exists so far as His Being is infused into it, or mirrored 
in it.* Browne, A Literary History of Persia, i. 438. 

Oulshan-i‘Rdz (ed. London, 1880), p. 44 

^ The great divergence between the western and eastern modes of 
religions thought has been well described thus: 'Here it is the ideas 
of faith and righteousne.«s (in different proportions, it is true) which are 
regarded as the essentials of religion ; there it is knowledge and mystery. 
Here religion is regarded as a rule by which to live and a hope wherein 
to die ; there as a key to unlock the spiritual and material universe. 
Here it is associated with work and charity ; there with rest and wisdom. 
Here a creed is admired for its simplicity; there for its complexity.* 
Browne, RASJ, January. 1898. p. 88. 
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I know that ye wot not of.” ' [Suralu’l-Baqara (ii) 
28.1 They say that this verse proves that, though 
the great mass of mankind would commit abomina¬ 
tion, some would receive the divine light and attain 
to a knowledge of God. Sufis also claim as on 
their side the following verse : ‘ Then found they 
one of Our servants to whom we had vouchsafed 
Our mercy, and whom We had instructed with Our 
knowledge' (xviii. 64). A Tradition states that 
David said, ‘ O Lord ! why hast thou created man¬ 
kind ? ’ God replied, ‘ I am a hidden treasure, 
and I would fain become known.' The business 
of the mystic is to find this treasure, to attain to the 
divine light and the true knowledge of God. The 
Sufis are divided into those who claim to be the 
llhamiyah, or those inspired by God, and the 
Ittihadiyah, or tho.se in union with God. 

The earlier Muhammadan mystics sought to 
impart life to a rigid and formal ritual, and though 
the seeds of pantheism were planted in their system 
from the first, they maintained that they were 
orthodox, ‘ Our system of doctrine,’ says al-Junaid, 
' is firmly bound up with the dogmas of the Faith, 
the Qur’an, and the Traditions.’ There was a 
moral earnestness about many of these men which 
frequently restrained the arm of unrighteous power, 
and their sayings, often full of beauty, show that 
they had the power of appreciating the spiritual 
side of life. Some of these sentences ' are worthy 
of any age. ‘ As neither meat nor drink, profit the 
diseased body, so no warning avails to touch the 

' For Other sayings of a similar nature see Hrowne, ^4 Literary History 
of Persia, i. 425-6, and Nicholson, PASJ, April. 1906, pp. 331-48 
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heart full of the love of this world.’ ‘ The work 
of the holy man doth not consist in this, that he 
eats grain and clothes himself in wool, but in the 
knowledge of God and submission to His will ’ 
‘ Thou deserves! not the name of a learned man, 
until thy heart is emptied of the love of this world.’ 
‘ Hide thy good deeds as closely as thou wouldst 
hide thy sins-’ 

A famous mystic was brought into the presence 
of the Khalifa Harunu’r-Rashid, who said to him, 
‘ How great is thy abnegation ? ’ He replied, 
‘ Thine is greater.’ ‘ How so ? ’ said the Khalifa. 
‘ Because I make abnegation of this world, and 
thou makes! abnegation of the next.’ The same 
man also said, ‘ The display of devotional works to 
please men is hypocrisy, and acts of devotion done 
to please men are acts of polytheism.’ 

Even in a book like the Mathnavt of Jalalu’d-Din 
Rumi, in which Sufiism pure and simple, with all 
its disregard for the outward restraints of an 
objective revelation, is inculcated, the author now 
and again teaches sounder principles. Thus, in 
Redhouse’s translation, we read :— 

To trust in God, and yet put forth our utmost skill. 

The surest method is to work His'holy will : 

The friend of God must work. 

Exert thyself, O man ! put shoulder to the wheel. 

The prophets and the saints to imitate in xeal. 

Evertion’s not a struggle against Providence : 

’Twas Providence enjoined it—made it our defence. 

But towards the close of the second century of the 
Hijra this earlier mysticism developed into §ufiism. 
A little later on, Mansuru’l-Hallaj taught in Bagh- 
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dad thus : ‘ 1 am God (al-Haqq). There is nought 
in Paradise but God. I am He whom I love, and 
He whom I love is I ; we are two souls dwelling in 
one body. When thou seest me, thou seest Him ; 
and when thou seest Him, thou seest me.’ This 
roused the opposition of the orthodox divines, by 
whom al-Hallaj was condemned to be worthy of 
death. He was then, by order of the Khalifa, 
flogged, tortured, and finally beheaded (a.d. 922).’ 
Thus died one of the early martyrs of Sufiism ; but 
it grew in spite of bitter persecution. In the Math- 
navi (Book ii) it is said : ‘ The assertion, “ I am 
God ” on the lips of Man§ur was the light (of truth).’ 
The Sufi interpretation is that Mansur’s attributes 
and essence became so merged in those of God that 
his separate existence was annihilated and that he 
lived eternally by and as God. The Sufis admit 
Man§ur’s claim, but consider that he was unwise to 
announce it so openly. 

In order to understand the esoteric teaching of 
Sufiistic poetry, it is necessary to remember that 
the perceptive sense is the traveller, the knowledge 
of God the goal ; the doctrines of this ascent or up¬ 
ward progress is the tariqat, or the road. The 
extinction of self is necessary before any progress 
can be made on that road. A Sufi poet writes :— 

Plant one foot upon the neck of self. 

The other in thy Friend’s domain ; 

In everything His presence see. 

For other vision is in vain. 


• For an interesting account of ahl^allij, see Browne, A Literary 
History of Persia, i. 430-5. 
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Sa‘di in the Bustdn says : ‘ Art thou a friend of 
God ? Speak not of self, for to speak of God and 
of self is infidelity.’ Shaikh Abu’l-Faid, a great 
poet and a friend of the Emperor Akbar, from 
whom he received the honourable title of Maliku’sh- 
Shu'ara (Master of the Poets), says : ‘Those who 
have not closed the door on existence and non¬ 
existence reap no advantage from the calm of this 
world and of the world to come.’ Khusrau, another 
well-known poet, says :— 

I have become Thou : Thou art become I, 

I am the body, Thou the soul; 

Let no one henceforth say 

That I am distinct from Thee, and Thou from me. 

The fact is, that Persian poetry is almost entirely 
Sufiistic- Pantheistic doctrines are largely incul¬ 
cated.’ Thus :— 

I was, ere a name had been named upon earth ; 

Ere one trace yet existed of aught that has birth ; 

When the locks of the Loved One streamed forth for a 
sign. 

And Being was none, save the Presence Divine ! 

Named and name were alike emanations from Me, 

Ere aught that was ‘ I ’ existed, or ‘ We 

The poet then describes his fruitless search for 
rest and peace in Christianity, Hinduism, and the 

I • The spiritualism of the $uff8. though it seems the contrary of 
materialism, is really identical with it; but if their doctrine is not more 
reasonable, it is at least more elevated and more thoughtful.’ Poiaie 
Philosophiqm et Religiouse ohez les Persans. par M. Garcin de 
Tassy, p. 2. 
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religion of the Parsee- Kven Islam gave him no 
satisfaction, for :— 

Nor above nor beneath came the Loved One to view, 

I toiled to the summit, wild, pathless, and lone. 

Of the globe-girding Kaf: —but the ‘Anka bad flown! 
The sev’nth heaven I traversed—the sev’nth heaven 
explored. 

But in neither discern’d I the court of the Lord ! 

I question’d the Pen and the Tablet of Fate, 

But they whisper’d not where He pavilions His state ; 
My vision I strain’d ; but my God-scanning eye 
No trace that to Godhead belongs could descry. 

My glance I bent inward ; within my own breast, 

Lo, the vainly sought elsewhere, the Godhead 
confess’d! 

In the whirl of its transport my spirit was toss’d, 

Till each atom of separate being I lost. 


These are the words of the greatest authority 
among the Sufis, Maulana Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, foun¬ 
der of the order of the Maulawiyya Darwishes. 
He also relates the following story : ‘ One knocked 
at the door of the beloved, and a voice from within 
said : “ Who is there ? Is this a threshing-floor ? 
Then he answered, “ It is I. ” The voice replied, 
“ This house will not hold me and thee ! ” So 
the door remained shut. The lover retired to a 
wilderness, and spent some time in solitude, fasting, 
and prayer. One year elapsed, when he again 
returned and knocked at the door. “ Who is there ? ” 
said the voice. The lover answered, “ It is thou.” 
Then the door was opened.’ 
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Another form of the same story, given by Red- 
house, is :— 

Within the question’s heard, ‘ Who knocks at my street 
door ? ’ 

He answered, ‘ Thy second self, though all too poor.’ 

The invitation followed, ‘ Let myself walk in ; 

My cot’s too small for two selves to find room therein. 

The thread’s not double in a needle’s single eye, 

As thou’rt now single, enter; room thou’lt find ; pray try.’ 

The great object of life is to escape from the hin¬ 
drances to pure love and to return to the divine 
essence. In order to reach this higher stage of ex¬ 
istence, the Talib, or seeker, attaches himself to a 
Murshid, or teacher. If he prosecutes his studies 
according to Sufistic methods, he now often enters 
one of the many Orders of Darwishes. After due 
preparation under his Murshid, he becomes a Salik, 
or traveller, whose business henceforth is suliik, or 
devotion to one idea, the knowledge of God. In this 
road there are eight stages :—(1) Service (‘abudi- 
yat). Here he must serve God and obey the Law, 
for he is still in bondage. ( 2 ) Love (‘ishq). It 
is supposed that now the divine influence has so 
attracted his soul that he really loves God. (3) 
Seclusion (zuhd). Love having expelled all worldly 
desires, he arrives at this stage, and passes his time 
in meditation on the deeper doctrines of Sufiism 
regarding the divine nature. (4) Knowledge 
(ma'rifat). The meditation in the preceding stage, 
and the investigation of the metaphysical theories 
concerning God, His nature. His attributes, and the 
like, make him an ‘Arif—one who knows. (5) 
Ecstasy (wajd or hal). The mental excitement 
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caused by such continued meditation on abstru>e 
subjects produces a kind of frenzy, which is looked 
upon as a mark of direct illumination of the heart 
from God. Arrival at this stage is highly valued, 
for it is the certain entrance to the next. 

Amazement fell upon him, stupor bathed each sense, 
Ecstatic trance then followed, earth and sky dew hence; 
Such ecstasy, such words, beyond all mood and tense, 
Immersion total in (lod’s glorious effulgence. 

'riie next stage (6 ) is the Truth (haqiqat). The 
true nature of (jod is revealed to the traveller, who 
now learns the reality of that for which he has 
so long been seeking. This admits him to the highest 
stage in his long journey. (7) That stage is union 
with God (wasl). 

There was a door to which I found no key ; 

There was a veil past which I could not see : 

Some little talk of Me and Thee 
Fhere seemed—and then no more of Thee and Me. 

He cannot, in this life, go beyond that, and very 
few reach that exalted stage. Jalalu’d-Din ’ con¬ 
siders that prophets do reach this stage, for, as 
Redhouse translates it :— 

God IS invisible to weakly mortal sight ; 

His prophets are a need, to guide His Church aright. 

No ! that’s not right; the phrase is sadly incorrect; 

.V prophet’s one with God, not two : think well, reflect, 

They are not two, they are one. Then, blind mate¬ 
rialist, 

With God they’re one ; their forms but make Him 
manifest. 


11 


^ Mathnavi, Book 1. 
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Thus arose a pantheistic system in which grief 
and joy, the bad and the good, pain and pleasure are 
all manifestations of the one essence which changes 
not. Religion, as made known by an outward re¬ 
velation, is, to the few who reach this stage, a thing 
of the past. Even its restraints are not needed. 
The soul that is united to God can do no evil. It is 
only so long as the soul is apart from God, only so 
long as there is a distinct personality embracing evil 
as well as good tendencies, that the Law is needed. 
Thus in the Gulshan-i-Rdz we read :— 

.\11 the authority of the Law is over this ‘ I ’ of yours, 
Since that is bound to your soul and body ; 

When ‘ I ’ and ‘ you ’ remain not in the midst, 

Wliat is mosque, what is synagogue, what is fire- 
temple ? 

Death ensues, and with it the last stage is reached. 
(8) It is extinction (fana).' The seeker after all 
his search, the traveller after all his wearisome 
journey, passes behind the veil and finds—nothing! 
As the traveller proceeds from stage to stage, the 
restraints of an objective revelation and of an out¬ 
ward system are less and less heeded. Ecclesias¬ 
tical forms cease to be of value, the historical facts 
of religion lose their importance when the mystic 
has entered into immediate communication with 
God. What law can bind the soul in union with 
God, what outward system impose any trammels on 

^ This is annihilation in God (fana fi’lldh). This seems to have been 
a later development of ^ufhsm, due to the influence of Bayazfd of 
Bistam. (Nicholson, RASJ, April, 1906, pp. 325-7.) * Absorption in 

the Deity, the merging of the individual soul of the saint in the universal 
soul of God, is the ultimate aim of ^uffism-' Gibb, History of Ottoman 
Poetry, i. 63. 
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one who, in the ecstasy, has received from Him who 
is the Truth, the direct revelation of His own glori¬ 
ous nature ? Moral laws and ceremonial obser¬ 
vances have only an allegorical signification. Creeds 
are but fetters cunningly devised to limit the flight 
of the soul ; all that is objective in religion is a 
restraint to the reason of the initiated.' 

The traveller on the mystic path finds much aid 
from three things : attraction (injadhab), devotion 
(‘ibadat), elevation (‘uruj). When the grace of 
God enters the heart the man is attracted towards 
God. He should then renounce everything which 
hinders his being drawn Godward ? ; he must forget 
all else but God. He is now called the attracted 
(majdhub). Others use further aids for develop¬ 
ment. They pass their time in introspection and 
devotion. They are called the ‘ devoutly attracted ’ 
(majdhubu’s-saliki. All teachers of Sufiism should be 
of this rank at least. The third aid, elevation, seems 
to mean steady progress in the upward path. The 
journey to God is completed when all existence save 
that of God is denied ; then commences the journey 
in God, when all the mysteries of nature are made 
plain and clear. In due time God guideth whom 
He pleaseth to His own light—the divine light of 
His own nature. Now the progress is complete, for 
^ from Him they spring and unto Him they return.’ 

Dogmatic religion is compared by Jalalu’d-Din to 
water used for the purposes of a mill ; after it has 

^ * They think that the Bible and the Qur’an were written solely for 
Ihe man who is content with the appearance of things, who concerns 
himself with the exterior only, for the /ulnir parast, as tliey call him, 
and not for the $ufi, who plumbs the depth of things.’ M. Garcin de 
Tassy, La Poesie Philosophique et Reli^iense chez les Persansj p. 13. 
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turned the wheel it is of no further use, and may 
now be rejected. So to the J?ufi the orthodox dogmas 
and the outward forms of religion carry no authority. 

In interpreting the mystical poems of Hafiz and 
other Sufiistic writers, it must be borne in mind that 
the point of view from which they discuss their 
views is generally the second stage (‘ishq), in which 
the traveller is supposed to have attained to the 
love of God. 

Pantheistic in creed, and too often antinomian in 
practice, Sufiism possesses no regenerative power 
in Islam. No Muslim State makes a national pro¬ 
fession of Sufiism. The general result has worked 
for evil in Islam. The divorce between the 
‘ religious ’ life and the worldly life has been dis¬ 
astrous. Sufiism has separated between those who 
by renouncing the world profess to know God, and 
those whom it terms the ignorant herd, who may 
nevertheless have been striving to do their duty in 
their daily lives and avocations. When man’s 
apparent individuality is looked upon as a delusion 
of the perceptive faculty, there seems no room left 
for will or conscience. Profligate persons may 
become Darwishes and cover a licentious life by 
pious phrases ; emancipated from ritual order and 
law, they seem free also from moral restraints. 
The movement may have been animated at its 
outset by a high and lofty purpose, but it has 
degenerated into a fruitful source of ill. 

In spite of much that is sublime in its idea of the 
search after light and truth, Sufiism ends in utter 
negation of all separate existence. The pantheism 
of the SiJifis, this esoteric doctrine of Islam, as a 
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moral doctrine leads to the same conclusions as 
materialism, ‘ the negation of human liberty, the 
indifference to actions, and the legitimacy of all 
temporal enjoyments.’ This is plainly stated by 
Jalalu’d-Din, who says that the registers of good 
and bad deeds are not to be examined in the ca.se of 
holy men.’ 

The result of Sufiism has been the establishment 
of a large number of religious Orders known as 
Darwishes, which form the nearest approach to an 
ecclesiastical organization in Islam. These men 
are looked upon with disfavour by the orthodox, 
but they flourish nevertheless, and in Turkey, 
Morocco, Central Africa and the Sudan at the 
present day have great influence. The activity of 
the more important of these Orders, especially that 
of the Samisiyya, has been great in modern times, 
and, whether viewed from the political or the 
religious standpoint, is a .source of danger in Central 
Africa and the Sudans. 1 have dealt with this 
subject very fully in my work on The Religious 
Orders of Islam, in which I give an account of all 
the more important Orders, describe their methods 
of working and state the results of their present 
activity. Each Order of Darwishes has its own 
special mysteries and practices, by which its mem¬ 
bers think they can obtain a knowledge of the 
secrets of the invisible world. The main religious 


* Mathnavi, Book l, Tale xii, lines 38-41. The registers referred to 
are the ' Book of Actions.’ to be placed in the hands of all at the 
judgment-day. If placed in the right hand, the man is saved ; if in the 
left, he is lost; but according to the teaching of the Sufis no inquiry is 
made into the conduct of saints. 
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ceremony is called a dhikr.* This exercise in the 
quietness of a zawiya, or monastery, may create 
religious emotion and be a help to the more spiri¬ 
tually minded men, yet such manifestations of emo¬ 
tion as the dhikr evokes have a real danger and too 
often lead to hypocrisy and self-delusion. The Dar- 
wishes are called Faqirs—poor men, not, however, 
always in the sense of being in temporal want, but 
as being poor in the sight of God. As a matter of 
fact, the Darwishes of many of the Orders do not 
beg, and many of the takyas,* or monasteries, are 
richly endowed. They are divided into two great 
classes, the Ba Shara‘(with the Law) Darwishes, 
and the Bi Shara' (without the Law). The former 
profess to rule their conduct according to the law of 
Islam, and are called the salik, travellers on the 
path (tariqat) to heaven ; the latter, though they 
call themselves Muslims, do not conform to the law, 
and are called azad (free), or majdhub (abstracted), 
a term which signifies their renunciation of all 
worldly cares and pursuits. The latter do not even 
pay attention to the namaz or other observances of 
Islam. What little hope there is of these professedly 
religious men working any reform in Islam will be 
seen from the following account of their doctrines.^ 
1. God only exists—He is in all things, and all 
things are in Him. ‘ Verily we are from God, and 
to Him shall we return ’ (ii. 151). 

1 For a fall description, of a dbikr see Sell, The Religious Orders of 
leldm (C.L.S.), pp. 32-4. 

9 These are also called ziwiyas. 

^ La Paieie Philost^hique et Religieuse chee lez Persaus, par M 
Garcin de Tassy, p. 7. 
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2. All visible and invisible beings are an emana¬ 
tion from Him, and are not really distinct from Him. 

3. Paradise and hell, and all the dogmas of 
positive religions, are only so many allegories, the 
spirit of which is only known to the $ufi. 

4. Religions are matters of indifference ; they, 
however, serve as a means of reaching to realities. 
Some, for this purpose, are more advantageous than 
others. Among which is the Musalman religion, 
of which the doctrine of the Sufis is the philosophy.^ 

5. There is not any real difference between good 
and evil, for all is reduced to unity, and God is the 
real author of the acts of mankind. 

6. It is God who fixes the will of man. Man, 
therefore, is not free in his actions. 

7. The soul existed before the body, and is now 
confined within it as in a cage. At death the soul 
returns to the Divinity from which it emanated. 

8. The principle occupation of the Sufi is to 
meditate on the Unity, and so to attain to spiritual 
perfection—unification with God. 

9. Without the grace of God no one can attain to 
this Unity ; but God does not refuse His aid to 
those who are in the right path. 

The power of a ShaiWi, the religious and secular 
head of an Order, is very great. The following 
account of the admission of a novice, called Tawak- 
kul Beg, into an Order, and of the severe tests 

* ‘ These (Sufi) philosophers were far from believing with Muhammad 
and his real followers, that God had revealed the truth in a ** plain 
book.” For them the righteous man is not so much a believer as a 
seeker after truth, and his life a journey through several stages of 
which the last is absorptive into the Deity.* Odysseus, Turkey in 
Europe, p. 193. 
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applied, will be of some interest/ Tawakkul Beg 
says :— 

‘ Having been introduced by Akhund Mulla 
Muhammad to Shaildi Mulla Shah,^ my heart, 
through frequent intercourse with him, was filled 
with such a burning desire to arrive at a true 
knowledge of the mystical science that I found no 
sleep by night nor rest by day. When the initiation 
commenced, I passed the whole night without sleep, 
and repeated innumerable times the Suratu’l- 
Ikhla§ :— 

Say : He is God alone, 

God the eternal: 

He begetteth not, and He is not begotten ; 

•And there is none like unto Him- (cxii.) 

‘ Whosoever repeats this Sura one hundred times 
can accomplish all his vows. I desired that the 
Shaikh should bestow on me his love- No sooner 
had I finished my task than the heart of the Shaikh 
became full of sympathy for me. On the following 
night I was conducted to his presence. During the 
whole of that night he concentrated his thoughts on 
me, whilst I gave myself up to inward meditation. 
Three nights passed in this way. On the fourth 
night the Shaikh said, “ Let Mulla Senghim and 
Salih Beg, who are very susceptible to ecstatic 
emotions, apply their spiritual energies to Tawakkul 
Beg.” They did so, whilst I passed the whole 
night in meditation, with my face turned toward 

1 Tawakkul Beg, Stlft doctrines of the Mulla Shdh, Journal 
Asiatique, tome 13. 

Shaikb Mulld Shdh, born a.d. 1554, was educated at Lahore* He 
joined the Qddiriyya Darwishes. 
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Mecca. As the morning drew near, a little light 
came into my mind, but I could not distinguish 
form or colour. After the morning prayers I was 
taken to the Shaikjh, who bade me inform him of 
my mental state. I replied that I had seen a light 
with my inward eye. On hearing this, the Shaikh 
became animated and said : “ Thy heart is dark, but 
the time is come when I will show myself clearly 
to thee.” He then ordered me to sit down in front 
of him, and to impress his features on my mind. 
Then, having blindfolded me, he ordered me to 
concentrate all my thoughts upon him. I did so, 
and in an instant, by the spiritual help of the 
Shaikh, my heart opened. He asked me what I saw. 
I said that I saw another Tawakkul Beg and another 
Mulla Shah. The bandage was then removed, and 
I saw the Shaikh in front of me. Again they 
covered my face, and again I saw him with my 
inward eye. Astonished, I cried, ” O master ! 
whether I look with my bodily eye or with my 
spiritual sight, it is always you I see.” I then saw 
a dazzling figure approach me. The Shaildi told 
me to say to the apparition, ‘‘ What is your name.” 
In my spirit, I put the question, and the figure 
answered to my heart, “ I am ‘Abdu’l-Qadir Jilani ; 
I have already aided thee ; thy heart is opened.” 
Much affected, I vowed that in honour of the saint 
I would repeat the whole Qur’an every Friday 
night. 

‘ Mulla Shah then said, “ The spiritual world has 
been shown to thee in all its beauty.” I then 
rendered perfect obedience to the Shaikh. The fol¬ 
lowing day I saw the Prophet, the chief Companions> 
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and legions of saints and angels. After three 
months, I entered the cheerless region in which the 
figures appeared no more. During the whole of this 
time, the Shaikh continued to explain to me the 
mystery of the doctrine of the Unity and of the 
knowledge of God ; but as yet he did not show me 
the absolute reality. It was not until a year had 
passed that I arrived at the true conception of unity. 
Then in words such as these I told the Shaikh of 
my inspiration : “ I look upon the body as only 
dust and water ; I regard neither my heart nor my 
soul ; alas ! that in separation from Thee (God) 
so much of my life has passed. Thou wert I and 
I knew it not.” The Shaildi was delighted, and 
said that the truth of the union with God was now 
clearly revealed to me. Then addressing those that 
were present, he said: “ Tawakkul Beg learnt from 
me the doctrine of the Unity ; his inward eye has 
been opened, the sphere of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length he entered the 
colourless region. He has now attained to the 
Unity, doubt and scepticism henceforth have no 
power over him. No one sees the Unity with the 
outward eye till the inward eye gains strength and 
power. ” ’ 

The late Rev. Dr. Imadu’d-Din in his autobio¬ 
graphy has described how, in his search after truth, 
which finally led him to embrace Christianity, he 
passed through a somewhat similar stage. He says: 
‘ I used to shut my eyes and sit in retirement, seek¬ 
ing by thinking on the name of God to write it on 
my heart. I constantly sat on the graves of holy 
men, in hopes that by contemplation I might receive 
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some revelation from the tombs. I went and sat in 
the assemblies of the elders, and hoped to receive 
grace by gazing on the face of the Sufis. I used to 
take my petitions with joy to the shrine of Qalandar 
Bo ‘Ali, and to the threshold of the saint Nizamu’d- 
Din. I sought for union with God from travellers 
and from faqirs, and even from the insane, accord¬ 
ing to the tenets of the Sufi mystics.’ He then 
describes how his director gave him a mystical 
book which contained the sum of everlasting hap¬ 
piness, and how he followed the instructions given. 
He sat on one knee by the side of a flowing stream 
for twelve days in perfect solitude, fasting and re¬ 
peating a certain form of devotion thirty times a 
day. He wrote the name of God thousands of times 
on paper, wrapped each piece on which the name 
was written in a small ball of flour, and fed the 
fishes of the river with them. Half of each night 
he sat up and meditated on the name of God, and 
saw Him with the eye of thought. But all this left 
him agitated and restless for some years, until, 
having turned towards the Christian religion, he 
was able to say, ‘ Since my entrance into the grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, I have had great peace in 
my soul.’ 

In a rigid system of religion reform can be obtain¬ 
ed only in one of two ways ; either by the influence 
of liberal thought, or by the inner light of mysticism. 
In Islam the latter has been the most enduring. The 
logical liberalism failed with the Muta‘zilis ; mys¬ 
ticism remains still with the great Darwish Orders. 

Before passing from this branch of our subject, 
we may say something about ‘Umar Khayyam, who. 
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if not a $ufi, had much in common with Sufiism. 
About seven centuries and a half ago, three lads, 
each destined to become famous, were playfellows 
in the city of Naisbapur, the capital of Khurasan. 
The story ' goes that the three lads made a compact 
to the effect that the one who first arrived at a 
position of eminence should use his influence on 
behalf of the other two. Nizamu’l-Mulk, who be¬ 
came, in due course, the Vizier of Alp Arslan and 
of Malik Shah, had the privilege of fulfilling the 
engagement, and this he did most loyally. At his 
request, his former schoolfellow, Hasan bin Sabbah, 
was appointed to an office in the administration of 
the Sultan’s dominions ; but being dissatisfied on 
account of the slowness of his promotion, he com¬ 
menced to intrigue against his benefactor and was 
finally disgraced. After many adventures he be¬ 
came the founder of the sect of the Assassins. His 
fortress was the castle of .Alamiit, situated in the 
mountainous tract south of the Caspian Sea. He is 
known in accounts of the Crusades by the name of 
‘ Old Man of the Mountains.’ Nizamu’l-Mulk fell 
a victim to an assassin’s dagger. 

The third lad was ‘Umar Khavvam. Nizamu’l- 
Mulk wished him to remain at the court of the 
Sult'in, but this he declined to do. ‘ The greatest 
boon,’ said he, ‘ you can confer on me is to let me 
live in a corner under the shadow of your fortune, 
to spread wide the advantages of science, and to 
pray for your long life and prosperity.’ His 


^ For a discussion as to the genuineness of this story, see Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia, li. 190-3. 
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request was agreed to, and a small pension was 
granted to him. In the reign of Malik Shah he was 
appointed, in conjunction with seven other learned 
men, to the work of reforming the Calendar. The 
result of their labours is known as the Jalali Era, 
of which Gibbon says, ‘ It is a computation of time 
which surpasses the Julian, and approaches the 
accuracy of the Gregorian style.’ ‘Umar Khayyam 
also compiled the astronomical tables called Zij-i- 
Malikshahi, and wrote a treatise on Algebra. The 
Sultan Malik Shah esteemed him highly for his 
scientific attainments and showered favours upon 
him. 

There are few books more attractive, though none 
more sad, than the Rubd-iydt of ‘Umar Khayyam.’ 
The scathing sarcasm, the wit and the vigour of the 
expressions, the possible esoteric teaching of many 
verses, the utter despair and despondency which 
runs through the whole, render this short poem 
unique of its kind. It possesses a special intere.st 
for all students of human thought and life, for it 
shows how a man, learned in his day, found no 
abiding consolation in scientific researches, no rest 
in the pantheism of the Sufi, no satisfaction in the 
sterner creed of his orthodox Muslim friends, and no 
peace whatever in a cynical rejection of religious 


^ The term Ruba'i is used for a quatrain in which the first, second, 
and fourth lines always rhyme, and sometimes the third as well. 
Robi'iy^t means a collection of such quatrains in one poem. No 
edition, so far as I know, contains more than two hundred and fifty- 
three verses. Khayydm is the takballuf* or nom de piume of the poet, 
and literally means tent-maker* ‘Umar’s European reputation is 
largely due to Fitzgerald’s brilliant paraphrase of the RdbVydt, In 
Persia it rests more upon his scientific work than on his skill as a poet. 
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belief. He was a bold brave man, and gave free ut¬ 
terance to his thoughts. It is said that Sufis hated 
him, but later poets have used his figures of speech 
in a mystical sense, and some have claimed him as 
a Sufi. This he is not. The scorn for external 
rites shown by the Sufi is one way of declaring his 
belief that all existence is illusion, but he has no 
intention of destroying all religious feeling. The 
amorous language of the mystic is meant to be 
devout. ‘Umar Khavvam. on the other hand, uses 
Sufi language, but only to show his contempt for 
orthodoxy and his own epicurean tastes. The Sufi 
does believe something. ‘Umar Khayyam believed 
nothing and was a saddened man. This is the 
great lesson the Rubaiyat teaches us. Unbelief in 
the twelfth, as in the twentieth century, could give 
no peace, no settled calm to the restless soul of an 
earnest, thoughtful man. In order to appreciate 
the beauty of the Riibd‘iydt we must remember that 
the author was a man utterly wearied with the religi¬ 
ous conflicts of his day and the hollowness of many 
professors of religion, a man who turned from all in 
blank despair, and who, finding no Gospel to direct 
him to the Light of the World, fell into utter dark¬ 
ness. 

There is no definite order or arrangement in the 
poem, and ‘Umar’s views must be gathered here and 
there. ‘Umar is looked upon as a §ufi by some, as 
a mere epicurean by others, who speak of his views 
as ‘ rindana madhhab,’ or licentious religion. The 
latter are probably correct, though perhaps ‘Umar 
only came to be such, when he failed to satisfy the 
cravings of his nature for higher truth. However, 
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we may first notice some of the quatrains, or verses 
on which some Sufis base their claim to him.' 

Once and again my soul did me implore 

To teach her, if I might, the inspired lore : 

I bade her learn the Alif well by heart; 

WMio knows that letter well need learn no more. 

The letter alif, the first letter of the alphabet, is 
used in the numerical notation called abjad to re¬ 
present the number one, and so ‘ to know the alif ’ 
is a figurative expression meaning to know God as 
the One, the sole existent Being. It is a common 
expression amongst Siifi poets. Thus Hafiz says:— 

My loved one’s alif form stamps all my thouafht, 

Save that, what letter has my master taught ? 

That is, he who knows the God as One knows all 
—he needs no other teaching. 

A belief in the Unity is supposed to cover a 
multitude of sins;— 

Khayyam strings not the fair pearls of good deeds, 

Nor sweeps from off his soul sin’s noisome weeds ; 

Nevertheless he humbly hopes for grace, 

Seeing that One as two he ne’er misreads. 

It is possible that ‘Umar Khayyam is here speaking 
satirically. Anyhow, it is good Sufi doctrine. The 
doctrine of the tauhid is the central dogma of Islam. 
In ordinary language it means ‘ there is no god but 
God,’ but in the mystical language of the Sufis it 

1 Many of the verses in the Rubd*iydt are now attributed to other 
poets. The result of a critical investigation is that ‘ while it is certain 
that * Umar Khayyam wrote many quatrains, it is hardly possible, save 
>a a few exceptional cases, to assert positively that he wrote any parti¬ 
cular one of those asoribed to him.* Browne, A Literary History of 
Persia, ii. 256-7. 
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means ‘ there is no Being—-no real existence—but 
God.* Everything else but God is phenomenal and 
non-existent. Thus ‘ One as two he ne’er misreads,’ 
means that he looks on all else but God as illusion. 

The final goal of all Sufi aspirations is absorption 
in God, and this ‘Umar seems to teach in:— 

O Soul! when on the Loved one’s sweets to feed 
You lose your self, yet find your self indeed ; 

And when you drink of His entrancing cup. 

You hasten your escape from quick and dead. 

‘ To die to self, to live eternally in God,’ is the 
mystic doctrine round which the Sufi system pro¬ 
fessedly gathers, though it is not so much life hi 
God, as fana, or extinction, which leads the Murid 
(disciple) on stage after stage in the mystic journey 
until the end is reached, and the phenomenal ‘ Not- 
being ’ is lost for ever in the Eternal ‘ Being.’ Tin.-, 
belief in the illusion of phenomena is described by 
‘ITmar thus:— 

The drop wept for his severance from the sea, 

But the sea smiled, for, ‘ I am all,’ said he, 

‘ And naught exists outside my unity. 

My one point circling apes plurality.’ 

The ‘ one point ’ is the ‘ Being.’ It is not easy 
to get much sense out of the last line as it stands 
here, but some light is thrown upon it by a some¬ 
what similar statement in the Gulshan-i-Rdz :— 

Go! whirl round one spark of fire. 

And from its quick motion you will see a circle. 

The circle is not real, it is phenomenal, and thus 
the ‘ point circling apes plurality; ’ and, after all, 
the sole existence is the ‘ one point.’ The Sufi does 
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not trouble himself much with creeds and con¬ 
fessions. He has little faith in systems of religion. 
If what he deems ‘ The Truth ’ is known,, he cares 
very little about an objective revelation or an eccle¬ 
siastical system. If earth and all it contains are an 
illusion, so also, he considers, heaven and hell may 
be. Such notions may be needed for those weaker 
souls who in Jewish synagogue or Christian cloister 
or Muslim mosque need an outward law as a re¬ 
straint and a guide, but for the Illuminated all these 
things are worthless:— 

In synagogue and cloister, mosque and school, 

Hell’s terrors and heaven’s lures men’s bosoms rule ; 

But they who pierce the secrets of the ‘ Truth,’ 

Sow not such empty chaff their hearts to fool. 

Even fate has no objective existence:— 

Pen, tablet, heaven, and hell I looked to see 
Above the skies from all eternity ; 

At last the Master sage instructed me 
‘ Pen, tablet, heaven, and hell are all in thee.’ 

Thus far ‘Umar is Sufiistic, but yet he is not a 
Sufi. There is a certain calm in the life of the 
Sufi to which ‘Umar never attains. He is full of 
despair, in spite of the rollicking mood in which 
many verses are written. Life is not worth having, 
not worth living:— 

I never would have come, had I been asked ; 

I would as lief not go, if I were asked ; 

And, to be short, I would annihilate 
All coming, being, going, were I asked. 

‘Umar was, in reality, a fatalist. His training as 
a youth in the orthodox school under Imam Muaffiq 
would naturally produce this result. Neither his 
12 
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scientific studies, nor the lighter ones of literature, 
seem to have led him to a brighter view of the uni¬ 
verse:— 

The ‘ tablet ’ all our fortune doth contain. 

Writ by the ‘ pen ’ that heeds not bliss nor bane ; 

’Twas writ at first whatever was to be, 

To grieve or strive is labour all in vain. 

We are but chessmen, who to move are fain 
Just as the great Chess-player doth ordain ; 

He moves us on life’s chess-baard too and fro. 

And then in Death’s box shuts ns up again. ’ 

So he gives it all up. It is useless to contend 
against irresistible decrees. It is useless to grieve 
over it, so :— 

(.) heart! this world is but a fleeting show. 

Why let its empty griefs distress thee so ? 

Bear up and face thy fate ; the eternal pen 
Will not unwrite his roll for thee, I trow. 

() Soul, so soon to leave this soil below, 

.\nd pass the dread mysterious curtain through. 

Be of good cheer, and joy you while you may. 

You wot not whence you come, nor whither go. 

The result is that all sense of personal responsi¬ 
bility to a personal God is lost. Good and evil are 
matters of indifference to the fatalist. The re¬ 
straint of a moral law is taken away. The man 
simply follows his own desires, and casts the blame 
of the result on God. 

Kha vvim. why weep you that your life is bad ? 

What boots it thus to mourn ? Rather be glad ; 

He that sins not, no title makes to grace; 

Sin entails grace, then prithee why so sad ? 

1 Most of these verses from the RubdHydt of *Umar Khayyam are 
taken, with permission, from an excellent translation by Whinfield 
(Trttbner's Oriental Series). 
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A recent Muslim commentator on the RubdHydt 
explains this last line by quoting, as a well-known 
saying, the words ‘Mustahaqq-i-karamat gunahgaran 
and ’—‘ Sinners are those who have a right to 
favour.’ 

To eat, drink, and be merry is ‘Umar’s real 
creed. Any aspirations he may at one time have 
had after higher and better things are destroyed. 
The constant teaching of the RuhdHydt is—indulge 
the senses and let the future go, or, as ‘Umar puts 
it, ‘ nor cash in hand for promised credit sell.’ A 
revel with boon companions is the true joy:— 

We make the wine jar’s lip our place of prayer. 

And drink in lessons of true manhood there, 

And pas's our lives in taverns, if perchance 
The time mis-spent in mosques we may repair. 

To drain the cup, to hover round the fair 
Can hypocritic arts with these compare ? 

If all who love and drink are going wrong, 

There’s many a wight of heaven may well despair. 

Come fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
Your winter garment of repentance fling ; 

The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter—and the bird is on the wing. 

Those who look upon ‘Umar as a Sufi, refer to his 
constant reference to wine and say he uses it in the 
mystical sense; others hold that his praises of wine 
are simply to show the stress he lays on mortal 
gladness and to cast into the shade the inevitable 
end which though feared should now be disregarded. 
He glorifies the present and the real, in order 
to deaden the anticipation of the future and the 
unseen. 
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To those who hold out future joys in Paradise for 
orthodox belief and right conduct here, the answer 
is ready to the effect that cash payments are better 
than credit accounts:— 

They preach how sweet these ytiri brides will be, 

But look you, so is wine sweet, taste and see ; 

Hold fast this cash, and let the credit be, 

And shun the din of empty drums with me. 

No one can accuse ‘Umar Khayyam of not having 
the courage of his opinions. In his position he 
could say and do what men of lesser note could not. 
Mulla and pir, philosopher and saint, all have to 
bear his bitter sarcasm. He calls upon them to 
leave their dogmas, vigils, and researches, and to 
join with him in the enjoyment of an animal exist¬ 
ence. To the Philosopher he says:— 

Slaves of vain wisdom and philosophy, 

Who toil at Being and Nonentity, 

Parching your brains like dry and shrivelled grapes. 

Be wise in time, and drink grape-juice like me ! 

To the Sufi he says:— 

The joyous souls who quaff potations deep, 

And saints who in the mosque sad vigils keep, 

Are lost at sea alike, and find no shore ; 

One only wakes, all others are asleep. 

To the Mulla, for whom he has no mercy, he 
says:— 

Mulla ! give heed, if thou true Muslim be. 

Quit saintly show and feigned austerity, 

And quaff the wine that blessed *Ali pours. 

And sport with I;l(irfs ’neath this shady tree. 

A Mulhi spied a harlot, and quoth he, 

‘ You seem a slave to drink and lechery.' 

And she made answer, ‘ What I seem I am. 

But, Mulld, are you all you seem to be ? * 
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There is a verse in the Qur’an which says, ‘ Kill 
them wherever ye shall find them ’ (xii. 187). 
‘Umar makes a curious use of this verse, and by it 
refutes and confounds the Mullas who objected to 
his use of wine:— 

From right and left grave Mullas came and stood, 
Saying, ‘ Renounce this wine, this foe of good ; ’ 

But if wine be my foe, as they declare, 

I swear by Alldh I must drink his blood. 

The Mullas held out hopes to all the faithful of 
Huris in Paradise. ‘Umar, on his principle of 
ready cash, cannot see that what is morally right 
there can be morally wrong here. The satire is 
perfect in ;— 

.\11 a long summer’s day her Khayyam lies 
On this green sward, gazing on Uurls’ eyes. 

Yet Mullas say he is a graceless dog. 

Who never gives a thought to Paradise. 

In Paradise are Udris, as you know, 

And fountains that with wine and honey flow ; 

If these be lawful in the world above. 

What harm to love the like down here below ? 

No doubt he heard these men speak also of God’s 
mercy, a .sentiment too often, then as now, a cloak 
for evil-doing. ‘Umar, whatever his views on the 
subject as an abstract question may have been, was 
far too honest a man to treat it, in the way he heard 
it, as more than a mere shibboleth:— 

() thou who hast done ill, and ill alone. 

Think not to find forgiveness at the throne ; 

Hope not for mercy, for good left undone 
Cannot be done, nor evil done undone. 

It is thus no wonder that, seeing unreality all 
around, in the mysticism of the 5ufi as in the 
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formalism of the orthodox, and with no true gospel 
placed before him, he should get utterly weary of the 
world :— 

Ah ! would there were a place of rest from pain, 
Which we poor pilgrims might at last attain. 

And, after many thousand wintry years, 

Renew our youth like flowers and bloom again. 

‘Umar Khayyam was a strange compound. He 
often utters nobler sentiments than those we have 
yet quoted from his poem. His better nature comes 
out in the earnest longing for a true, a perfect 
guide:— 

Open the door of Truth, O Usher purest! 

.\nd guide ihe way, O thou of guides the surest! 

Directors born of men shall not direct me; 

Their counsel comes to nought but Thou endurest. 

Cynical though he was, he retains kindly feeling 
for others. A noble sentiment is contained in 

Whate’er thou doest, never grieve thy brother. 

Nor raise a fume of wrath his peace to smother. 

Dost thou desire to taste eternal bliss ? 

Vex thine own heart, but never vex another. 

It is quite natural that he should show a spirit of 
toleration, but this is merely the result of indiffer- 
entism, which looked upon all systems of religion 
as equally true and equally false:— 

Pagodas are, like mosques, true homes of prayer ; 

’Tis prayer that church-bells waft upon the air ; 

Ka'ba and temple, rosary and cross. 

All are but divers tongues of world-wide prayer. 

Hearts with the light of love illumined well. 

Whether in mosque or synagogue they dwell. 

Have their names written in the book of love. 
Unvexed by hopes of heaven or fears of hell. 
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Still, in spite of an occasional glimpse of a better 
nature, of more hopeful qualities, the student of the 
Ruba‘iydt will come to see that ‘Umar Khayyam 
was a saddened man, that he had no hope in the 
future or in God. What bitter words are these with 
which the poem concludes:— 

Khayyam of burning heart, perchance to burn 
In hell, and feed its balefires in thy turn, 

Presume not to teacluAllah clemency, 

For who art thou to teach, or He to learn ? 

It is any wonder that, in spite of his better nature, 
he should become cold and heartless, that he should 
be callous and careless? 

Quoth fish to duck ; ‘ ’Twould be a sad affair 
Should this brook ever leave his channel bare.’ 

To whom the duck; ‘ When 1 am dead and roasted. 
The ocean may run dry for aught I care.’ 

‘Umar Khayyam has with justice been compared 
to Lucretius. Both were materialists, both believed 
not in a future life. ‘ Lucretius built a system for 
himself in his poem ... it has a professed practical 
aim—to explain the world’s self-acting machine to 
the polytheist, and to disabuse him of all spiritual 
ideas. ‘Umar Khayyam builds up no system, he 
only shows forth his own doubts and difficulties-; 
he loves to balance antitheses of belief, and settle 
himself in the equipoise of the sceptic.’ 

The fact that there is no hereafter gives Lucretius 
no pain, but ‘Umar, who, if only his reason could 
let him, would believe, records his utter despair in 
words of passionate bitterness. He is not glad that 
there is no help anywhere. And though he calls 
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for the wine-cup, and listens to the voice within the 
tavern cry :— 

Awake, my little ones, and fill the cup 
Before Life’s liquor in its cup be dry, 

yet he also looks back to the time when he consort¬ 
ed with those who professed to know, and could 
say :— 

With them the seed of wisdom did I sow. 

And with my own hand laboured it to grow. 

The modern sect of the Babis is closely connect¬ 
ed with the teaching of the Shi'ahs on the Imam, 
his position and functions, and with the mystical 
modes of thought of the $ufis. It is not strictly 
correct to call them a Muslim sect, for they practi¬ 
cally discard the Qur’an and supersede Muhammad. 
But the close connexion of Babiism with Muham¬ 
madan dogmas, its present-day importance and the 
devotion of its followers claim for it more than a 
passing notice. No non-Christian sect in modern 
days has suffered such persecution and survived. 
The movement is one which illustrates the mystical 
tendency of Persian thought, the fanaticism of the 
Mullas, and the barbarity of the rulers ; but all the 
efforts of the Muslim Church and State have hither¬ 
to failed to suppress Babiism, or to lessen the 
veneration in which the Bab is held by all who 
accept his teaching. 

Abd'l-Qasim (al-Mahdi) the twelfth Imam disap¬ 
peared in the year a.h. 329, but for a period of 
sixty-nine years he is said to have held intercourse 
with his followers through a successive number of 
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men, who were called the Doors ' or mediums of 
communication. Abu’l-Hasan, the last of these 
Doors, refused to appoint a successor, saying that 
‘ God hath a purpose which He will accomplish.’ 
Many centuries passed by, and it was not until the 
beginning of the last one that this curious theory 
of intermediaries between the concealed Imam and 
the Faithful again took definite shape. 

Shaikh Ahmad (a.d. 1753-1826), the founder of 
the Shail^i sect, was a devout ascetic and a man of 
independent thought. He had a profound belief in 
‘AH, and was devoted to the memory of the Imams, 
whom he looked upon as creative forces, arguing 
from the text, ‘ God the best of creators ’ (xxiii. 14), 
that, if He be the best. He cannot be the only one. 
The special point of his teaching was that ‘ God is 
immanent in the universe which proceeds from 
Him, and that all the elect of God, all the Imams, 
and all just persons are personifications of the 
divine attributes.’ ’ 

Shail^ Ahmad was succeeded by a man who soon 
commanded much respect and influence. His name 
was Haji Syed Kazim. He died in the year a.d. 
1843, and left no successor. After fastings, vigils, 
and prayers for guidance, the Shaikhis began to 
consider what was to be done in the matter of a 
spiritual director. Mulla Husain proceeded to 
Shiraz, and there met with Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, 
who produced before him the signs of his call to 
his divine mission. For several days Mulla Husain 
pondered over these matters, and, after a long and 

' Bib means a door. 

* Journal Asiatigue, 6me S^rie, tome vii p. 458. 
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severe struggle, became convinced that he had found 
in the young and ardent enthusiast before him the 
‘ True One,’ to whose advent Haji Syed Kazim had 
pointed. He wrote to his friends at Karbala that 
neither he himself nor any other of them was 
worthy of the high dignity of Murshid (or leader), 
and that that ‘ Illuminated One ’ to whom their Isfte 
master had referred was alone worthy. I have 
found him at Shiraz, and he is worthy to be the 
Murshid.’ 

As the connexion between the Babis and the 
Shaikhis is thus so close, we must now see what was 
the special dogma of the latter sect. The orthodox 
Shi‘ah creed consists of five articles, which are 
called the pillars or supports of the religion (arkan- 
i-din). They are belief (1) in the unity of God 
(tauhid), (2) in the justice of God (‘adl), (3) in pro- 
phetship (nabuwat), (4) in the imamate (imamat), (5) 
in the resurrection (ma‘ad). The Shaikhis set 
aside the articles two and five, as already implied 
in the belief in God and the prophets. To take the 
place of the rejected articles and to bring the 
number up to four, they added a new one which 
they called the ‘ fourth support ’ or pillar (ruknu’r- 
rabi‘). The meaning of this is that there must 
always be amongst believers one perfect man, who 
can be the channel of grace (wasitatu’l-faid) between 
the absent Imam and his people. The term ‘ fourth 
support ’ is primarily applied to the dogma that the 
concealed Imam must always have on earth some 
one who possesses his entire confidence, to whom 
he gives special spiritual instruction, and who is 

* Journal A^iatique, 6me Serie, tome vii, p. 465. 
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thus qualified to convey to the believers the wishes- 
and wisdom of their invisible head. The term has, 
however, come to be applied to the person who 
fulfils this office. At fir.st the Bab claimed to be 
this ‘ fourth support,’ and so to occupy the place 
held by the ‘ doors,’ who were the earlier intern edi- 
aries between the Imam and his followers. Thus 
it is that Babiism is connected with the very central 
doctrine of the Shi'ahs, though in many other ways 
it has .so far departed from accepted Muhammadan 
ideas as to form a new sect altogether. 

Mirza ‘Ali Muhammad, the Bab, was born at 
Shiraz on October 9, 1820. When quite young he 
lost his father. For a time the youth assisted his 
uncle in mercantile pursuits, but as his mind was 
more inclined to religious meditation and specula¬ 
tive thought than to business affairs, he proceeded 
to Karbala, where he was brought into contact with 
Haji Syed Kazim, the Shaildii leader, whose lectures 
he occasionally attended. At Karbala he was 
distinguished by his zeal for learning and by his 
remarkably au.stere life. \'isitors to Karbala, 
especially those from Shiraz, showed him much 
consideration, and so his fame was spread abroad. 
He now composed a commentary on Suratu Yusuf, 
the twelfth chapter of the Qur’an. 

The Babi hi.storian ^ says of this work, that ‘ in 
it he addressed himself to that person un.seen, from 
whom he received help and grace, sought for aid in 
the arrangement of his preliminaries, and craved 
the sacrifice of life in the way of love. Amongst 


1 Maqalah*i-Shakhsi Saiyah. p. 4. 
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Others is this sentence : “ O residue of God/ I am 
wholly sacrificed to Thee ; I am content with 
curses in Thy love, and God the Supreme sufficeth 
as an eternal protection.” ’ 

The Bab also wrote a commentary on other parts 
of the Qur’an and some prayers. These writings he 
called ‘ inspired pages ’ (asha’ifu'l-ilhamiyah) and 
^ word of conscience ’ kalamu’l-fitra) ; but he made 
no claim to the kind of inspiration called wahi, that 
is, the revelation brought by an angel or in some 
mechanical way. He believed his meditations to be 
■divinely inspired, but the inspiration was subjective. 

Thus it came to pass that on May 23, 1844, when 
he was about twenty-four years of age, Mirza ‘Ali 
Muhammad more definitely formulated his views 
and announced himself as a duly authorized teacher 
and guide. He then assumed the name of the Bab 


^ The expression residue (or remnant) of Baqiyat Ulldh —is a 

very peculiar one. It is connected with a carious belief of the Shi'ahs, 
namely, that God allowed some part or fraction of Himself in some way 
or other to be connected with the Imim. As soon then as Mirza *Ali 
Muhammad was raised by his followers to the dignity of the Bdb, or 
as soon as the idea became present to his own mind» he could address 
the Imdm as the Baqfyat UlUh, and set forth his complete devotion 
to him. His followers then gave him the titles of the servant of Baqiyat 
Ulldh, the mystery of Baqfyat Ullahy the friend of Baqfyat Ulldh. 
■Gradually as. during his imprisonment, he became more and more 
invisible to his followers, and when he became credited with the power of 
working miracles and more or less a mythical being, he was no longer 
called the servant, or the mystery, or the friend of Baqiyat Ulldh, but 
himself was esteemed to be the'Baqiyat Ulldh-—the true Imdm so long 
looked for. Mfrzd Kd^im Beg says that under the term ' mystery they 
understood one who shared the secrets of the Imdm. * The name 
Sirr-Ulldh, Mystery of God, was given to ‘Alf, as to one who knew the 
secrets of divine revelation ; and so, in its new application, the title 
Sirr-i-Baqfyat Ulldh, now a name of the Bdb, would mean the one who 
knew all that was in the mind of the concealed Imam, who himself was 
the remnant (or residue) of God.’ Journal Asiatique, 1866, viii. 486. 
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or Door. He said, ‘ Whosoever wishes to approach 
the Lord his God and to know the true way that 
leads to Him ought to do it through me.’ Of this 
period of his career Mirza Kazim Beg says : ‘ The 
number of his adherents increased day by day, and 
when they demanded that he, like the ancient pro¬ 
phets, should give them a sign in proof of his 
mission, he relied on this, that he could write a 
thousand inspired lines in one day. By his pecu¬ 
liarities and by his austere life, even when still at 
Karbala, he was called the Illuminated. When the 
inhabitants of Shiraz returned from Karbala they 
used to say, “ Have you heard of our Syed ‘Ali 
Muhammad ? He is no longer as we are ; he has 
become famous and has merited the name of the 
Chosen of God.” All people, small and great, flock 
around him.’ He also adds that dreamers and 
mystics, and evil-disposed persons from self-interest 
joined him. No doubt some did so from mixed 
motives. Another writer ' divides the Bab’s first 
adherents into several classes. First, rigorous and 
pious Muhammadans, who really believed that the 
signs of the twelfth Imam were fulfilled in him ; 
second, all those who desired reform in Persia, and 
thought that Babiism would conduce to that end ; 
third, the mystics, who considered Babiism to be 
similar to their own pantheistic system ; fourth, 
those who were drawn by the personal influence and 
character of the Bab. 

On his return from Karbala he was heartily wel¬ 
comed. Until then, it is said, he looked upon 


1 Browne,7i?i4S, 1889, p. 504. 
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himself only as one who had made some progress 
in the divine way (tariqat), but he soon began to 
•consider himself a master, appointed by heaven to 
regenerate his country. 

There is some difference of opinion as to what he 
exactly meant by the title of Bab which he had 
assumed. Mirza Kazim Beg says : ‘ I do not know 
whether he was acquainted with the words of Christ, 
“ I am the door,” but he doubtless knew that Muham¬ 
mad had said, “ I am the city of knowledge and ‘Ali 
is the gate of that city.” ’ A Muhammadan his¬ 
torian, an enemy of the Bib, says ‘ that the Bib, 
having gathered some Shaikhis together, said: “ I 
am the door of God. Whosoever desires to come to 
God, and to know the religion of God, cannot do so 
till he sees me and receives permission from me.” ’ 
His followers have now, however, discarded that 
name, and he is known amongst the Babis by several 
titles, such as His Highness, His Highness the Point 
of Revelation, His Highness the First Point. More 
recently the Beha’is call him His Highness the 
Evangelist. Gobineau, a good authority on the sub¬ 
ject, says : ‘ Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali said that he was 
not the Bab in the sense in which they (his followers) 
had believed and as he himself had thought—that 
is to say, the door of the knowledge of truth—but 
that he was the Point, or the originator of truth, a 
divine appearance, a powerful manifestation,’ and so 
goes on to show that the title Bab was set free, and 
could henceforth reward the pious devotion of one 
•of the Bab’s followers. As a matter of fact, it was 
bestowed on Mulla Husain, who is sometimes called 
His Excellency, the Gate of the Gate (Ha^ratu’l- 
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Babi’l-Bab). Having made this digression, we may 
now continue the history of this remarkable man. 

The next step seems to be the pilgrimage to Mecca 
in November 1844, where he stayed a short time and 
completed all the rites incumbent on pilgrims, re¬ 
turning early in the following year to Bushire. He 
soon gathered together a large body of disciples and 
aroused the hostility of the Mullas. The matter 
then acquired such importance that the reigning Shah 
sent one of the most learned doctors of the age, 
Syed Yahya, to interview the Bab and report the 
result. He held three long conferences with him, 
but the result was that he was so charmed with the 
Bab that he accepted him as a leader and admitted 
all his claims. About this time Mulla Muhammad 
‘All, a leading teacher, sent a person to Shiraz to 
ascertain the facts of the case. This messenger 
returned with some of the Bab’s writings, which 
so impressed Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali that he, too, 
became a follower of the Bab, and urged all his 
disciples to become Babis. The Mullas complained 
to the Shah, and Mulla Muhammad ‘Ali was sum¬ 
moned to Tihran, but he was able to meet success¬ 
fully all his opponents in debate, and nothing came 
of this action. 

The cause of the Bab was now very much strength¬ 
ened by the support of such famous teachers, who 
were most earnest and active in propagating the new 
Faith. The orthodox Mullas soon perceived that 
they must attack the Bab direct. The result of this 
hostility was that the Bab, after undergoing a strict 
examination at Tabriz, was kept in confinement.* 

* Fora full account, see Episode of the Bdb, pp- 277-90 
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All this time the Bab’s followers were most active 
in spreading his doctrines throughout the land. It 
was now that his most famous convert was made. 
This was a woman called Qurratu’l-‘Ain (Lustre of 
the Eye). She went everywhere preaching and 
making converts to the Babi faith. Some of the 
Babis looked with disfavour on this preaching by a 
woman ; but the Bab supported her, applauded her 
zeal, and bestowed on her the title of Janab-i-Tahira 
(Her Excellency the Pure). From that time all 
acknowledged her position. She was put to death 
in the massacre at Tihran which followed on the 
attempt to kill the Shah in 1852. Qurratu’l-‘Ain 
was the most remarkable of the Bab’s disciples. 
She was a person of marvellous beauty, possessed 
of high intellectual gifts, eloquent, devoted, and 
fearless. She threw her whole soul into the cause 
she advocated, and her martyrdom sheds a halo of 
glory round her short and active career. 

A Babi historian says : ‘ Such fame did she 

acquire, that most people who were scholars or 
mystics sought to hear her speech, and were eager 
to become acquainted with her powers of speculation 
and deduction. She wrested pre-eminence from 
stalwart men, and continued to strain the feet of 
steadfastness, until she yielded up her life at the 
sentence of the mighty doctors in Tihran.’ Mirza 
Kazim Beg, a most sober writer, waxes eloquent 
over the charms of Qurratu’l-‘Ain. thus : ‘ This 

woman had an influence over her hearers wholly 
spiritual. She knew how to inspire them with 
perfect confidence. She was well educated and very 
beautiful. Everything retired before her. She 
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raised the veil which covered her face, not to set at 
nought the laws of chastity and modesty, so deeply 
graven on the tables of the orthodox law and in 
popular prejudice, but much rather in order to give 
by her look more force to the inspired words she 
spoke. Her speeches stigmatized that gross tyranny 
which for so many centuries had imprisoned 
lilberty. She preached not, as some have said, 
to abolish the laws of modesty, but to sustain 
the cause of liberty. The eloquent words which fell 
from her mouth captivated the hearts of her hearers, 
who became enthusiastic in her praise.’ 

Some of her poems breathe the spirit of Sufiism 
and show how deeply her mind was imbued with 
mystic lore. Her romantic career, her marvellous 
power, and her tragic end will continue to give for 
a long time to come strength to the Babi cause and 
the spirit of endurance to its followers. 

In the year 1848 Nasiru’d-Din Shah, was crowned 
at Tihran, and the position of the Babis became 
most critical. The Prime Minister hated and per¬ 
secuted them. A civil war broke out, and the Babis 
suffered a great deal ; but no persecution, however 
severe, could restrain the ardour of the Babi teachers 
or the devotion of their followers. It became plain 
to the authorities that the Bab himself must be put 
out of the way. He was then condemned to death. 
A young disciple, Aka Muhammad ‘Ali, who be¬ 
longed to a noble family of Tabriz, was also con¬ 
demned at the same time. Great pressure was 
brought on him by his relatives to induce him to 
recant and thus to save his life, but he remained 
quite firm, and shared the martyrdom of his beloved 
13 
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master. It is a remarkable witness to the power 
which the Bab had over his disciples, a power which 
could lead this youth, with so promising a future 
before him, to give up home and life, to face death 
and its terrors, rather than be separated from the 
master he loved so truly.' 

It may be well at this point to give a summary 
of the character of the Bab, as portrayed by Mirza 
Kazim Beg, alw'ays remembering that the critic, 
though eminently fair, does not believe in the claims 
of the Bab. 

He had some characteristics truly great and noble, 
and was a man of firm and settled convictions. His 
moral character was high, and he aimed in his 
preaching to bring ",11 his countrymen into a com¬ 
munity united by intellectual and moral ties. He 
.spoke with much earnestness on the necessity for a 
religious and social reform in Persia, the ce.ssation 


1 Froiessor Browne has given a translation of a very touching letter, in 
which Aka Muhammad *AIi replied to an affectionate appeal from his 
brother, who urged him to give up the Bab and return to his family :— 

* He is the Compassionate. 

thou who art my Qibla ! My condition, thanks to God, has no fault, 
and ** to every difBcnlty succeedeth ease.*' You have written that this 
matter has no end* What matter, then, has any end? We, at least, 
have no discontent in this matter: nay, rather, we are unable sufficiently 
to express our thanks for this favour. The end of this matter is to be 
slain in the way of God, and O what happiness is this I The will of God 
will come to pass with regard to His servants, neither can human plans 
avert the divine decree. O thou who art my Qibla ! the end of the world 
is death. If the appointed fate which God hath decreed overtake me, 
then God is the guardian of my family, and thou art mine executor ; 
behave in such wise as is pleasing to God, and pardon whatever has 
proceeded from me which may seem lacking in courtesy or contrary to 
the respect due from juniors : and seek pardon for me from all those of 
my household and commit me to God God is my patron, and how good 
is He as a Guardian!' New History of the Bdb, p. 202. 
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of religious persecution, and the amelioration of the 
lot of women. It is said that much of what he 
preached on these points had an esoteric meaning, 
known only to his disciples ; but whether that is 
the case or not, the veneration they felt for him was 
profound, and there can be no doubt that the teach¬ 
ing of the Bab was in the direction of freedom, and 
that he personally was in favour of reform. Mirzji 
Kazim Beg sums up his reflections thus : ‘ We 
neither consider him an adventurer nor a fanatic, 
but an eminently moral man, a dreamer brought up 
in the school of the Shai^is, and possessing some 
touch of Christianity. We regard him also as a man 
troubled by the direct influence of some of his de¬ 
voted and ambitious disciples. In any case, we be¬ 
lieve that the appearance of the Bab will be more 
or less of use in time to the cause of civilization in 
Persia.’ ’ 

In the year 1852 an attempt was made by some 
Babis to assassinate the Shah. It does not appear 
to have been the result of a plot made by the Babi 
leaders, but rather the independent action of a few 
men who had in themselves, or in their families, 
suffered wrong. A bitter persecution followed. 

‘ The Babis,’ says Mirza Kazim Beg, ‘ were tortured 
in the most odious manner, with an unheard-of re¬ 
finement of cruelty.’ An English traveller says : 

‘ Tow steeped in oil was inserted between their 
Angers and behind their shoulder-blades, leaving 
portions hanging down which were lighted, and in 
this condition the unhappy wretches were led, as 
long as they could walk, through the principal streets 

I Journal Asiaiiqut, 6me S^rie, tome vii, p, 384. 
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of the capital. A furious proscription followed. 
No time was lost between apprehension and exe¬ 
cution, death was the only punishment known, the 
headless bodies lay in the streets for days, the terri¬ 
fied relatives fearing to give them burial, and the 
dogs fought and growled over the corpses in the 
deserted thoroughfares.’ 

Captain Von Goumerous, thus relates what he saw, 
‘ The bazaar is illuminated with unhappy victims, 
because on right and left the people dig holes in 
their breasts and shoulders and insert burning wicks 
in the wounds. I saw them dragged by chains, pre¬ 
ceded by a military band, in whom these wicks had 
burned so deep that the fat flickered convulsively in 
the wound as a newly-extinguished lamp.’ ’ 

Renan speaks of the massacre thus : ‘ The day 
of the great slaughter of the Babis in Tihran was 
perhaps a day unparalleled in the history of the 
world.’ * He quotes from M. le Comte de Gobineau’s 
work, Les Religions et les Philosophies dans VAsie 
Centrale, to the following effect : ‘ Children and 
women with lighted candles stuck into the wounds 
were driven along by whips, and as they went along 
they sang, “ We came from God, to Him we return.”^ 
When the children expired, as many did, the exe¬ 
cutioners threw the corpses beneath the feet of their 
fathers. Life was offered if they would recant. 
An executioner told one father that if he did not 
recant, his two sons, the elder of whom was fourteen 
years old, should be slain on his breast. The father, 
lying down, said that he was ready, and the elder 
boy claimed by right of birth to be the first to have 

' Browae* The Bdbf Religion, p. 269. * Les Apotres, p. 378. 
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his throat cut. At last night fell on a mass of 
shapeless flesh, and the dogs of the suburbs came in 
troops to the place.’ So ended one important period 
in the history of the Babis. 

There has been since then no formal outbreak of 
Babi revenge, nor has there been any persecution 
like it. Even this altogether failed of its purpose, 
for it gave to the movement a vigour and vitality 
which otherwise it might have lacked, and now 
Babis ‘ are to be found in every walk of life, from 
the ministers and nobles of the court to the scavenger 
or the groom, not the least arena of their activity 
being the Musalman priesthood it.self. It will have 
been noticed that the movement was initiated by 
Syeds, Hajis, and Mullas.’ ^ Whilst it is true that 
there has been no persecution so terrible as the one 
in 1852, yet now and again the hostility of the 
"Ulama shows itself. In 1878, 1888, and in 1889 
Babis were put to death. The heroism and the 
devotion of the Babis is something very wonderful. 

After the death of the Bab, the chief interest in 
the movement circles round Mirza Yahya and his 
half-brother Baha’uilah, who became the respective 
leaders of the two sects into which the Babis are 
now divided—the Ezelis and the Baha is. There 
seems no doubt that the Bab in the year 1849 nomi¬ 
nated the former,* whom he named §ubh-i-Ezel 
(Morning of Eternity), as his successor, and that 
for a short time he really held an undisputed 
position as head of the Babi Church. 

‘ Curzon, Persia, i. 499. 

^ A copy of the original letter of nomination given in the Neu* 
History of the Bdb, p. 426. 
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In 1852, when the attempt on the life of the Shah 
was made, the Babis were bitterly persecuted, and 
Subh-i-Ezel retired to Baghdad, which then became 
the head-quarters of the sect, and was for many 
years recognized, at least nominally, as its head. 
Mirza Husain ‘All Baha’ullah, who was Subh-i- 
Ezel’s senior by thirteen years, and had just been 
released from imprisonment, joined him in 1853. 
The Persian Government, at length, objected to 
their residence there, and prevailed on the Turkish 
authorities in 1863-4 to deport them to Constanti¬ 
nople, from whence a few months later on they were 
sent to Adrianople, Subh-i-Ezel led a very secluded 
life, and the correspondence and other matters were 
carried on by Baha, who acted for him. The in¬ 
fluence of Baha then grew, and at last he began to 
advance claims which afterwards, in the years 
1866-7, culminated in the assertion that he was the 
person to whom the Bab referred as ‘ Him whom 
God shall manifest.’ To this claim the Ezelis re¬ 
plied that before the person of whose advent the 
Bab had spoken could come, Babiism must obtain 
general currency, and the laws laid down by the 
Bab in his books must be accepted by most of the 
nations in the world. The Baha’is, who admitted 
that §ubh-i-Ezel was the first vicegerent of the Bab, 
to all the objections alleged replied that his rule 
was only to last until the manifestation of the new 
leader, who was to come suddenly, and the time of 
whose advent was known only to God. They also 
used an argument well known amongst Muhammad¬ 
ans, an argument based on the literary style of the 
books given by means of a divinely appointed 
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messenger, and urged that the Lauh-i-Nasir, in which 
Bahu announced his mission, fulfilled this condition 
of a divine revelation by its eloquence of diction 
and the wonderful knowledge, unacquired by study, 
displayed by the writer. Anyhow, the conflicting 
claims to the leadership led to quarrels and blows.. 
The Turkish Government then determined to sepa¬ 
rate the disputants. Baha and his followers were 
sent to ‘Akka (Acre) and Mirza Yahya and his 
people were exiled to Famagusta in Cyprus. Since 
then the followers of Baha have increased very much, 
while those of Subh-i-Ezel, or Yahya, have decreas¬ 
ed. This is an unlooked-for development of the 
work of the Bab, for Baha claims to be the mes¬ 
senger of a new dispensation altogether. 

The question at issue now became something 
more than a mere struggle for leadership, for Baha’s 
claim virtually deposed the Bab from his position 
as the ‘ Point of Revelation ’ and made him the 
mere forerunner of ‘ Him whom God shall manifest.^ 
The Ezelis are, however, nearly extinct, and it is 
not likely that they will ever attain to power again. 
Assuming that Baha had right on his side, it is 
stated that the changes he made were in a practical 
direction and beneficial. 

The Babi doctrines are to be found in the writings 
of the Bab called the Baydn, a name sometimes 
apparently applied to them collectively, but more 
generally to a particular book. Many of the dog¬ 
mas are very mystical, but the following is a brief 
summary. 

God is eternal and unapproachable. All things 
come from Him and exist by Him. Man cannot 
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approach Him except through some appointed 
medium. So, distinct from God there is a Primal 
Will * who becomes incarnate in the prophets. This 
Primal Will spoke in the Bab and will speak in 
^ Him whom God shall manifest.’ This is apparent 
from the following texts of the Baydn : ‘ The whole 
Baydn revolves round the saying of “ Him whom 
God shall manifest.” “ A thousand perusals of the 
Baydn are not equal to the perusal of one verse of 
what shall be revealed by “ Him whom God shall 
manifest.” ’ ‘ The Baydn is to-day in the stage of 

^ There is an evident connexion between this dogma of the Bdbis and 
the §u£f system, In which the * First Intelligence * or ' Frimal Element ’ is 
represented as a manifestation of God. To the $ufi, as to the Bdbi, God 
is * sterile in His inaccessible height.' Men can never be more than 
slaves, nearness to Him is impossible. But men longed for communion 
with some one or something above them. They felt the need of some 
intermediary, and found it in a revival of the old Gnostic notions of the 
TEons, forms of manifestation of the Ineffable and Incomprehensible 
This intermediary is the Primal Will of the Babi and the Primal 
Element of the §ufi, who also calls it by the names of the Pen, the First 
Principle, the Spirit of Muhammad, Universal Reason Caql-i-kull). 
God’s voice is heard through it, by it matetial things were brought into 
•existence. It works in prophets and saints. The Imdm is closely 
connected with it. I am not able to find out whether the Bab taught 
that the Primal Will was created or not. In Suff theology it certainly is, 
for in the Akhldq-i-Jaldli it is written : ' It is admitted, equally by the 
masters of perception and conception, that the First Principle, which, at 
the mandate, " Be and it is,” issued, by the ineffable power and will, 
from the chaotic ocean of inexistence, was a simple and luminous essence, 
which, in the language of philosophy, is termed the Primary Intelligence, 
and the great fathers of mysticism and investigation call it the Muham¬ 
madan Spirit.’ It is to this, and not to the inaccessible and incompre¬ 
hensible God, that the Imim seeks to return. When his work in life is 
done, then * his end is joined to his beginning ’ (Ba girdad biz 

anjim). It is a curious phase of human thought, which the Stiffs 
evidently borrowed from the Gnostics and the Bibfs from the Sufis. 
This earnest longing for communion with, a manifestation of God we can 
sympathize with, and only regret that, in their ignorance or repudiation 
of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation both Sufi and Babi have so 
sadly missed the mark. 
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seed, but in the day of “ Him whom God shall 
manifest ” it will arrive at the degree of fruition.’ 
It must be remembered that Baha claimed and is 
allowed by his followers this exalted position. 
The following are some of the expressions used of 
Baha by his followers ; ‘ Baha has come for the 
perfecting of the law of Christ, and his injunctions 
are in all respects similar. For instance, we are 
commanded that we should prefer that we should be 
killed rather than that we should kill. It is the 
same throughout, and indeed, could not be otherwise, 
for Baha is Christ returned again.’ ‘ Christ returns 
to you as Baha with angels, with clouds, with the 
sound of trumpets. His angels are his messengers, 
the clouds are the doubts which prevent you recog¬ 
nizing him : the sound of the trumpets is the sound 
of the proclamation which you now hear.’' Each 
dispensation of the Primal Will thus become incar¬ 
nate supersedes a preceding one, and so Islam has 
ceased to be the true religion for this age. ‘ Since 
it is impossible for created beings to know the 
Divine Essence, the Primal Will has, for their 
guidance and instruction, incarnated itself from 
time to time in a human form. These incarnations 
are known as prophets. That which spoke in all 
the prophets of the past now speaks in the Bab, and 
will speak through “Him whom God shall manifest,’* 
and after him through others, for there is no cessa¬ 
tion in these manifestations. “ That vrhich spoke 
in Adam, Noah, Moses, David, Jesus, and Muham¬ 
mad was the one and the same Primal Will. In 
each manifestation news has been given of the 


1 Browne, A Year amongst the Persians* p 308. 
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following one. Thus the Jews were told to expect 
a Messiah, but they rejected him ; the Christian.'^ 
to expect Muhammad, but, as a rule, they did not 
accept him ; so the Muhammadans are taught to 
look out for Imam Mahdi. Yet now he has come 
(i.e. in the Bab) they persecute him.” ’' 

Another point on which the Baydn lays much 
stress is that no revelation is final. This is entirely 
opposed to the ordinary Muhammadan view, which 
is that, as Muhammad was the seal of the Prophet.'i 
(Kh atamu’l-anbiya’). his revelation closed the series. 
The Bab taught that, as the human race progresses, 
the Primal Will, the teacher of men, speaks in each 
new revelation more fully and more clearly. All 
these .successive and progressi'. e revelations and 
dispensations are simply to prepare the world for 
the fuller teaching of ‘ Him whom God shall 
manifest.’ 

‘ A new prophet is not sent until the development 
of the human race renders this necessary. A reve¬ 
lation is not abrogated till it no longer suffices for 
the needs of mankind. There is no disagreement 
between the prophets : all teach the same truth, but 
in such measure as men can receive it. As mankind 
advance and progress they need fuller instruction. 
The instruction given by Abraham was suitable and 
sufficient for the people of his day, but not for 
those to whom Moses was sent, while this in turn 
had ceased to meet the nejeds of those to whom 
Christ was sent. Yet we must not say that their 
religions were opposed to one another, but rather 


\fRAS, xxi. 914 
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that each manifestation is more complete and more 
perfect than the last.’' 

The great point in the Babi theology is that the 
teacher is one and the same, though he manifests 
himself according to the capacity and needs of those 
to whom he is sent. The outward form changes but 
the Universal vSpirit remains.' It then follows that 
now, during the long intervals which separate one 
prophetic dispensation from the next, there must be 
in the world some silent manifestation of the Spirit 
not less perfect than that in prophets. 

'I'he Bayan speaks with confidence of the future 
success.of Babiism, the government of which is to 
be tolerant. The Muhammadan doctrines of the 
examination in the grave, the resurrection, sirat, 
heav’en and hell, are all treated allegorically. The 
views of the Bab on a future state are not very clear. 
In any cases the hope of a future reward was not 
placed before his followers as an inducement to 
follow him. This is in direct contra.st to the practice 
and teaching of Muhammad. In the Bayan the 
Bab wrote the following striking words : ‘ So 

worship God that, if the recompense of thy worship 
of Him were to be the fire, no alteration in thy 
worship of Him would be produced. If you worship 
from fear, that is unworthy of the threshold of the 
holiness of God, nor will you be accounted a believer ; 
so also, if your gaze is on Paradise, and if you 
worship in hope of that ; for then you have made 
God’s creation a partner with him.’ 

i Browne, A Year amongst the Persians, p. 103. 

* For a good account of primitive Babf doctrines, see New History of 
the Bdb, pp. 327-38. 
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By a very large number of Babis, Baha was during 
the latter part of his life ’ looked up to as a divinely 
appointed guide. Before he assumed that position 
he wrote a book called the Ikdn, which is held in 
great esteem. In this book he seems to acknowledge 
the then superior position of Subh-i-Ezel, but writes 
bitterly of some who were hostile to himself. Two 
j^ears after the Turks had banished him to Adria- 
nople he boldly asserted his claim and called on 
all the Ezelis to submit to his direction. He 
then wrote other treatises in which his position is 
dogmatically set forth. 

After the death of Baha in 1892, his eldest son, 
‘Abbas Efendi, became his successor and is now 
called Man arada’llahu—He whom God hath desired. 
He is described as a strong, tall man, with a broad 
forehead and a keen eye, indicating a firm will and 
strong purpose. Some Baha’is consider that he, like 
Baha, is a divine manifestation and not a mere man; 
others deny this and say that he is nothing more 
than a servant of Baha, for they hold that no further 
manifestation will take place until a thousand years 
have passed away. ‘Abbas Efendi lives at ‘Akka 
(Acre) and maintains a correspondence with his 
followers in Persia, Some of the most devout 
amongst them visit him and consider this as a pil¬ 
grimage to the leader of their Faith. Mr. Browne 
says of him: ‘ One more eloquent of speech, more 
ready of agreement, more apt of illustration, more 
intimately acquainted with the sacred books of the 
Jews, the Christians, and the Muhammadans could, 
I should think, scarcely be found even amongst the 

I He died in exile at 'Akk^ on May .6, 1892. 
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eloquent, ready and subtle race to which he belongs 
. . . about the greatness of the man and his power, 
none who had seen him could doubt.' In the year 
1898 he was much troubled by dissensions cau.sed by 
the rivalry of his brother, Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali, 
who says that Bahi appointed him to the spiritual 
headship and ‘Abbas to the secular. ‘Abbas has 
assumed both functions.' 

A Syrian Chri.stian, Ibrahim George Kh ayru'llah. 
a convert to Bahaism, in 1893 commenced propa¬ 
ganda work in America, advocating the claims of 
Baha’u’llah. After the quarrel between the two sons 
of Baha’u’llah commenced, Khayru’llah espoused the 
cause of Mirza Muhammad ‘Ali. ‘Abbas Efendi then 
sent missionaries to America to advocate his claims. 
Thus two rival parties arose, each denouncing the 
other. There are said to be several thousands Baha’is 
in ('hicago, Washington and New York.' It has 
been well said that ‘ the story of Baha’i propaganda in 
America leaves one with the impression that a number 
of excellent people have had their hopes raised by 
men who had no message for them.’ ^ 

A few extracts from .some of Baha’s writings will 
show to some extent what he taught his followers. 
‘As for those who commit sin and cling to the world, 
they assuredly are not of the people of Baha.’ ‘ With 
perfect compassion and mercy have we guided and 
directed the people of the world to that whereby their 

I Browae, Episode of the Bdh, p. xxxvi. 

^ For a fuller account of ‘Abbas Efendi, see Selli Bahaism (C.L.S.), 
pp 38-40,47-8. 

For a full account of the propaganda in America see Browne, Th& 
Bdbi Religion, pp. 113-71. 

* RA SJ, 1918, p. 559. 
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souls shall be profited. I swear by the sun of truth 
that the people of Baha have not any aim save the 
prosperity and reformation of the world and the 
purifying of the nations.’ ‘ The heart must be sanc¬ 
tified from every form of selfishness and lust, for 
the weapons of the worshippers of the Unity and the 
saints were and are the fear of God.’ ‘ Every one 
who desireth victory must first subdue the city of 
his own heart with the sword of spiritual truth and of 
the word.’ 

A good many changes in religious ceremonies are 
made. Prayer is said three times a day instead of 
five, and the worshippers no longer turn towards 
Mecca. The fast of Ramadan is discarded, and the 
last month of the Babi year is substituted for it. 
The traffic in slaves is forbidden. Shaving the head 
is not allowed, but the beard may be cut off. Legal 
impurity is abolished and intercourse with persons 
of all religions is enjoined. Music is permitted, wine 
and opium are prohibited. The furniture of houses 
should be renewed every nineteen years. It is re¬ 
commended that chairs should be used. No one 
must carry arms except in times of tumult or war. 
.\11 are to read the sacred books regularly, to be kind 
and courteous in their conduct, to approve for others 
what they would like themselves, and to forgive their 
•enemies.^ Religious warfare, or jihad, is abolished, 
and friendly intercourse with all sects is enjoined. 

Bahd had marvellous influence over his followers. 
He seems to have been a person who commanded 
reverence. Mr. E. G. Browne thus describes an in¬ 
terview with him: ‘ The facp of him on whom I gazed 

1 For a fuller account, see RASJ, October 1892, pp. 678 799. 
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I can never forget, though I cannot describe it. 
rhose piercing eyes seemed to read one’s very soul; 
power and authority sat in that ample brow; while 
the deep lines of the forehead and face implied an 
age which the jet black hair and beard flowing down 
in undistinguishable luxuriance almost to the waist 
seemed to belie.’ The Baha’is enjoyed much more 
liberty under Muzaffaru’d-Din Shah than they and 
the Babis did in the reign of his father Nasiru’d- 
Din Shah. 

The person and appearance of Subh-i-Ezel are 
thus described by Mr. Browne. ‘ A venerable and 
benevolent-looking old man of about sixty years of 
age, somewhat below the middle height, with ample 
forehead, on which the traces of care and anxiety 
were apparent, clear searching blue eyes and long 
grey beard, rose and advanced to meet us. Before 
that mild and dignified countenance I involuntarily 
bowed myself with unfeigned respect; for at length 
my long-cherished desire was fulfilled, and I stood 
face to face with Mirza Yahya, Subh-i-Ezel (Morn¬ 
ing of Eternity), the appointed successor of the Bab. 
fourth “Letter”of the “First Unity.”” When Cyprus 
was handed over to the English Government, Mirza 
Yahya, with other political exiles, was transferred 
there as a political prisoner. He died on April 28, 
1912, and was buried in a spot about a mile from 
Famagusta. An account of his last illness and funeral 
was written by his son Rizwan ‘Ali, a convert to 
Christianity, known as Constantine the Persian." 


1 Episode of the Bdb, pp. xl, xxiv. 

t For a full account see Browne, The Bdbi Religion, pp. 311-13. 
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From what has now been stated it will be seen that 
Bahaism is not a political movement ‘ though in its 
early days it was brought into conflict with the civil 
power. It is a religious revolt against orthodox 
Islam, so far as that is represented by the Shi‘ah 
sect. It raises women to a higher level, it professes 
to limit many of the social evils of Islam, it has 
shaken in the minds of many Muslims the conviction 
that Islam is the final word on things temporal and 
spiritual, it tends to give liberty of thought and to 
develop a friendly spirit to others. It is perhaps too 
soon to speculate on the future of the movement. 
Those who think it will gradually take the place of 
Islam in Persia base a strong argument on the fact 
that its ‘ recruits are won from the best soldiers of the 
garrison it is attacking.’ It certainly appeals to the 
traditionary instincts of many Persians. The Sufi 
needs a Pir or living guide; the Shi‘ah meditates on 
the Imam, and the high position accorded to that 
person in Bahaism is at least attractive. The life 
and death of the Bab, and the mangificent heroism 
of his followers, all help forward the movement. 
Whether, should the victory be won, the Baha’is in 
the day of power would be as gentle and as liberal 
as they are in the night of adversity is perhaps 
doubtful. The whole movement has a disintegrating 

1 As regards the later devetooment of Bahaism this statement 
requires some modification. * The separation of religion and the State 
can only be temporary, a momentary stage. When Bahi’fs triumph 
they will be united ’ (Dreyfus, The Bahd'l Revelation, p. 123). ‘ There 

will be a union of religion and the State—the government of the nations. 
The material laws of men will be founded and enforced according to 
Bahdism.' (Retney. Bahd'i Movement, p. 69). For a good acccount of 
the political aspect, see C.M.S. Review, January 1915, article on Bahdism 
in its relation to the Siate. 
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effect on Islam as professed in Persia, though 
whether it will prepare the way for the gospel is a 
matter in which there is room for difference of 
opinion/ Some persons well qualified to judge con¬ 
sider that it yields satisfaction to quickened religi¬ 
ous instincts and provides a brotherhood not 
yet found in Christianity which seems to them to 
be a foreign religion not indigenous to Persia: 
others that, though they may establish their creed in 
Persia, they will not greatly alter the moral 
character of the people/ To all who take an 
interest in Christian missions in Persia, the move¬ 
ment is one of great interest. It betrays a longing 
for a real, living, loving, personal guide, the revealer 
of God to man, which can be best met by the accept¬ 
ance of the Eternal Word. In any case, if only 
liberty of conscience can be secured, there seems to 
be a wide and open door. 

The founder of the Wahhabi sect was Muhammad 
ibn ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab, who was born at a village in 
Nejd in the year a.d. 1691, and died at an advanced 
age in the year a.d. 1787. The Wahhabis speak of 
themselves as Muwahhid, or Unitarians ; but their 
opponents have given them the name of the father 
of the founder of their sect and call them Wahhabis. 
Muhammad was a bright intelligent youth, who, 
after going through a course of Arabic literature, 
then studied jurisprudence under a teacher of the 
Hanifi school. At length, full of knowledge, he 
returned to his native village and became a reli¬ 
gious teacher. He was shocked to see how the Arabs 

^ See Muhatntfiadan World of To-day, pp. 121, 129-30. 

* Malcolm. Five Years in a Persian Town, p. 96. 

14 
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had departed from what seemed to him the strict 
unchanging precepts of the Prophet. He saw, 
or thought he saw, that in the veneration paid to 
saints and holy men the great doctrine of the Unity 
was being obscured. The reason was very plain. 
The Qur’an and the Traditions of the Companions 
had been neglected, whilst the sayings of men of 
lesser note and the jurisprudence of the four great 
Imams had been too readily followed. Here was 
work to do. He would reform the Church of Islam, 
and restore men to their allegiance to the Book and 
the Sunna, as recorded by the Companions. It is 
true that the Sunnis would rise up in opposition, for 
thus the authority of the four Imams, the canonical 
legists of the orthodox sect, would be set aside ; 
but what of that ? Had he not been a follower of 
Abu Hanifa ? Now he was prepared to let Abu 
Hanifa go, for none but a Companion of the Prophet 
could give an authoritative statement with regard 
to the Sunna. He must start a school of his own. 

He said : ‘ The Muslim pilgrims adore the tomb 
of the Prophet, and the sepulchre of ‘Ali, and of 
other saints who have died in the odour of sanctity. 
They run there to pay the tribute of their fervent 
prayers., By this means they think that they can 
satisfy their spiritual and temporal needs. From 
what do they seek this benefit ? From walls made 
of mud and stones, from corpses deposited in tombs. 
Now, the true way of salvation is to prostrate one’s 
self before Him who is ever present, and to venerate 
Him, the One without associate or equal.’ Such 
outspoken language raised up opposition, and he 
had to seek the protection of Muhammad ibn Sa*ud, 
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a chief of some importance, who was converted to 
Wahhabiism about the year a.d. 1742, and was a 
stern and uncompromising man. ‘ As soon as you 
seize a place,’ he said to his soldiers, ‘ put the males 
to the sword. Plunder and pillage at your pleasure, 
but spare the women, and do not strike a blow at 
their modesty.’ The traveller Burckhardt says that 
the rule of the Wahhabis was to kill all their enemies 
whom they found in arms. On the day of battle 
the chief used to give each soldier a paper, a safe- 
conduct to the other world. This letter was address¬ 
ed to the Treasurer of Paradise. It was enclosed in 
a bag which the warrior suspended to his neck. 
The soldiers were persuaded that the souls of those 
who died in battle would go straight to heaven, 
without being examined by the angels Munkir and 
Nakir in the grave. The widows and orphans of 
all who fell were supported by the survivors. 
Nothing could resist men who, fired with a burning 
zeal for what they deemed the truth, received a share 
of the booty, if conquerors ; who went direct to 
Paradise if they were slain- In course of time, 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘ud married the daughter of Ibn 
^Abdu’l-Wahhab, and founded the Wahhabi dynasty, 
which ruled at Ryad.’ Attempts at reform in Islam 
generally lead to the establishment of new kingdoms. 

They begin with a saint and end with a despot.’ 

‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz, the second chief, made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca in a.d. 1799, and another in a.d. 1803, 

^ Tbe following are the names of the Wahhdbf chiefs : Mul^ammacl 
ibn Sa*ud, died a.d. 1765 ; *Abdai-*Aifz, assassinated by a Persian in 
1803; Sa*ud ibn *Abdu'l-*Acit. died 1814 ; *Abdu*ll^h ibn Sa*ud. be* 
beaded 1818; Turki ibn Sa*ud, assassinated 1834 ; Fay^ul, died 1863 ; 
Sk*ud. died 1874 ; ^Abdu'll^h. 
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when both Mecca and Madina fell into his hands, 
and a complete wreck was made of all things not 
approved of by the Wahhabis- ‘ There did not,’ 
it is said, ‘ remain an idol in all that pure city.’ 
The zenith of Wahhabi power was reached in a.d, 
1810, when his son, Sa‘ud ibn ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz, plun¬ 
dered the tomb of the Prophet at Madina, and 
distributed the jewels and the relics to his own 
soldiers. This led to the Turkish and Egyptian 
attacks on the Wahhabis- The destruction of cupo¬ 
las and tombs of saints was a favourite employment. 
When destroying them, the Wahhabis said, ‘ God 
have mercy on those who destroy, and none on those 
who built them-’ Rosaries and charms, silk robes 
and pipes, were consigned to the flames, for smoking 
is a deadly sin. On this point there is a good story 
told by Palgrave.* ‘ ‘Abdu’l-Karipi said : “ The first 
of the great sins is the giving divine honours to a 
creature.” Of course I replied, “ The enormity of 
such a sin is beyond all doubt. But if this be the 
first, there must be a second; what is it? ” “ Drink¬ 
ing the shameful!” (in English idiom, “smoking 
tobacco ”) was the unhesitating answer. “ And 
about murder, and adultery, and false witness? ” I 
suggested. “ God is merciful and forgiving, rejoined 
my friend.” ’ That is, these are merely little sins. 

Never before had such outward devotion been seen 
in Mecca. The mosques were crowded with worship¬ 
pers, some of whom had been forcibly driven to the 
stated prayers. 

Pipes became very scarce, and one unfortunate 
woman who had been caught ‘ smoking the shameful ’ 

^ Central and Eastern Arabia^ ii. 10. 
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was paraded through the public streets seated on 
an ass, with a large green pipe suspended from 
her neck. Thus were all lax Muslim men and 
women warned of the consequence of evil ways. 

After holding possession of the holy cities for nine 
years they were driven out by the Turkish forces. 
'Abdu’llah, the fourth Wahhabi ruler, was captured 
by Ibrahim Pasha and afterwards executed at 
Constantinople in the year a.d. 1818. For some 
years Nejd was a province of Egypt, but in 1824 the 
Wahhabis revolted under Turki ibn Sa'ud, who 
was assassinated in 1834. His son Faydul suc¬ 
ceeded him, but was for a while a prisoner at 
Cairo and Nejd was again ruled by Egyptians, 
Faydul escaped from confinement and became 
Emir in 1842- He died in 1865 and his two 
sons, ‘Abdu’llah and Sa‘ud, the former a bigot, the 
latter a comparatively liberal man, disputed the 
succession. Finally, Sa‘ud established himself as 
Emir. In 1871 ‘Abdu’llah put himself into com¬ 
munication with Midhat Pasha, then Governor of 
Baghdad, who at once appointed him Qa’im-makam 
or Deputy-Governor of Nejd. ‘Abdu’llah, however, 
failed to get possession. A little later on. Midhat 
Pasha depo.sed the whole family, and issued a pro¬ 
clamation to the effect that a Turkish Governor 
would be appointed. This scheme failed, and in 
1872 Sa‘ud returned to Ryad, where he died in 1874. 
‘Abdu’llah then became the Emir. The Turkish 
Government wished him to rule as its nominee, but 
this position he declined to accept. He had, how¬ 
ever, very little power outside Ryad. Wahhabiism 
is now in its own stronghold rapidly declining, and 
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the power of the once warlike and prosperous family 
that guided its destinies in Central Arabia is at an 
end. 

The leader of the Wahhabi movement in India 
was Syed Ahmad. He soon gained a large number 
of disciples, and in a.d. 1826 preached a jihad 
against the Sikhs, but five years after the Wahhabis 
were suddenly attacked by the Sikhs under Sher 
Singh, and Syed Ahmad was slain. This did not, 
however, prevent the spread of W’ahhabi principles, 
for he had the good fortune to leave behind him an 
enthusiastic disciple. This man, Muhammad Isma‘il, 
was born near Delhi in the year a.d. 1781. When 
quite a youth, he met with Syed Ahmad, who soon 
acquired great influence over his new disciple. 
Isma‘il told him one evening that he could not offer 
up his prayers with hudur-i-qalb, or presence of 
heart. The Syed took him to his room, where he 
instructed him to repeat the first of the prayers after 
him, and then to conclude them alone. He did so, 
and was able to so abstract himself in the contem¬ 
plation of God that he remained engaged in prayer 
till the morning. Henceforward he was a devoted 
adherent of his spiritual teacher. In the public 
discussions, which often took place, none were a 
match for Isma‘il. This fervent preacher of Wah- 
habiism is now chiefly remembered by his great 
work, the Taqwiatu^Imdfif^ the book from which 
the account of Wahhabi doctrine given in this 
chapter is taken. In one sense it is a struggle 
against the traditionalism of later stages, but in no 

1 This is written in Urdu and was published in Chachra in Bengal in 
the year a.h. 1251 or a.d* 1835. It is now scarce. 
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sense can it be said that the Wahhabis reject Tradi¬ 
tion. The traveller Burckhardt says : ‘The Qur’an 
and the Traditions of Muhammad are acknowledged 
as fundamental and as comprising the laws ; the 
opinions of the best commentators are respected, 
though not implicitly followed,’ They acknowledge, 
then, as the foundation of the Faith, first, the 
Qur’an ; second, the Traditions which are recorded 
on the authority of the Companions ; and third, the 
Ijma‘ of the Companions. Thus to the Wahhabi 
as to the Sunni, Muhammad is in all his acts and 
words a perfect guide. 

So far from Wahhabiism being a move onward 
because it is a return to first principles, it rather 
binds the fetters of Islam more tightly. It does not 
originate anything new; it offers no relaxation from 
a system which looks upon the Qur’an and the 
Traditions as a perfect and complete law, social and 
political, moral and religious. The Wahhabi places 
the doctrine of the Tauhid, or Unity, in a very 
prominent position. It is true that all Musalman 
sects put this dogma in the first rank,’ but Wahhabis 
set their faces against practices common to the other 
sects, because they consider that they obscure this 
fundamental doctrine. It is this which brings them 
into collision with other Musalmans. The greatest 
of all sins is shirk (polytheism). A Mushrik (poly¬ 
theist) is one who so offends. All Musalmans con¬ 
sider Christians to be polytheists, and Wahhabis 

^ It has been well said that * Monotheism in itself, when the one God 
does not combine everything that is divine, and when the conception of 
deity is onesided and limited, does by no means possess the great value 
commonly ascribed to it/ Tiele. History of the Ancient Religions^. 
p. 104. 
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set their faces against practices common to the other 
sects, because they consider that they obscure this 
fundamental doctrine. It is this which brings them 
into collision with other Musalmans. The greatest 
of all sins is shirk (polytheism). A Mushrik (poly¬ 
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consider all other Musalmans also to be polytheists, 
because they look to the Prophet for intercession, 
pray to saints, visit shrines, and do other unlawful 
acts. 

The Taqwiatu'l-Imdn says that ‘ two things are 
necessary in religion—to know God as God, and the 
Prophet as the Prophet.’ The two fundamental 
bases of the Faith are the ‘doctrine of the Tauhid 
and obedience to the Sunna.’ The two great errors 
to be avoided are shirk and bid‘at (innovation or 
change). 

Shirk is defined to be of four kinds : shirku’l- 
‘ilm, ascribing knowledge to others than God ; 
shirku’t-tasarruf, ascribing power to others than God; 
shirku’l-‘ibada, offering worship to created things ; 
shirku’l-‘ada, the performance of ceremonies which 
imply reliance on others than God. 

The first, shirku’l-‘ilm, is illustrated by the state¬ 
ment that prophets and holy men have no knowledge 
of secret things unless as revealed to them by God. 
Thus some wicked persons made a charge against 
‘Ayisha. The Prophet was troubled in mind, but 
knew not the truth of the matter till God made it 
known to him. To ascribe, then, power to sooth¬ 
sayers, astrologers, and saints is polytheism. 

The second kind (shirku’t-taiarruf) is to suppose 
that any one has power with God. He who looks 
up to any one as an intercessor with God commits 
shirk. Thus : ‘ But they who take others beside 
Him as lords, saying, “We only serve them that 
they may bring us near God”—God will judge 
between them (and the Faithful) concerning that 
wherein they are at variance’ (xxxix. 4). Inter- 
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cession may be of three kinds. For example, a 
criminal is placed before the king. The Vizier 
intercedes. The king, having regard to the rank of 
the Vizier, pardons the offender. This is called 
shafa‘atu wajahat, or ‘ intercession from regard.’ 
But to suppose that God so esteems the rank of any 
one as to pardon a sinner merely on account of it is 
shirk. Again, the queen or the princes intercede 
for the criminal. The king, from love of them, 
pardons him. This is called shafa’atu’l-muhabbat, 
or the ‘ intercession from affection.’ But to consider 
that God so loves any one as to pardon a criminal 
on his account is to give that loved one power, and 
this is shirk, for such power is not possible in the 
court of God. ‘ God may out of His bounty confer 
on His favourite servants the epithets of Habib, 
favourite, or Khalil, friend ; but a servant is but a 
servant ; no one can put his foot outside the limits 
of servitude, or rise beyond the rank of a servant.’ 
Again, the king may himself wish to pardon the 
offender, but he fears lest the majesty of the law 
should be lowered. The Vizier perceives the king’s 
wish and intercedes. This intercession is lawful. 
It is called shafa'at bi’l-idhn, intercession by per¬ 
mission, and such power Muhammad will have at 
the day of judgment. Wahhabis hold that he has 
not that power now, though all other Musalmans 
consider that he has, and in consequence (in 
Wahhabi opinion) commit the sin of shirku’t- 
tasarruf. The Wahhabis quote the following pas¬ 
sages in support of their view. ‘Who is he that can 
intercede with Him but by His own permission' 
(ii. 256). ‘ Say : Intercession is wholly with God! 
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His the kingdom of the heavens and of the earth ^ 
(xxxix. 46). ‘Who shall teach thee what the day 
of doom is. It is a day when one soul shall be 
powerless for another soul : all sovereignty on that 
day shall be with God’ (Ixxxii. 18, 19). ‘No 
intercession shall avail with Him, but that which 
He Himself shall allow’ (xxxiv. 22). They also 
say : ‘Whenever an allusion is made in the Qur’an‘ 
or the Traditions to the intercession of certain 
prophets or apostles, it is this kind of intercession 
and no other that is meant.’ 

The third shirk, (shirku’l-‘ibada) is prostration 
before any created being, with the idea of worship¬ 
ping it. Thus : ‘ Prostration, bowing down, stand¬ 
ing with folded arms, spending money in the name 
of an individual, fasting out of respect to his 
memory, proceeding to a distant shrine in a pilgrim’s 
garb and calling out the name of the saint while so 
going, is shirku’l-‘ibada.’ It is wrong to ‘ cover the 
grave with a sheet (ghilaf), to say prayers at the 
sh-ine, to kiss any particular stone, to rub the mouth 
and breast against the walls of the shrine ’ This is 
a stern condemnation of the very common practice 
of visiting the tombs of saints and of some of the 
special practices of the pilgrimage to Mecca. All 
such practices as are here condemned are called 
ishrik fi’l-‘ibada—association in worship. 

They quote the following Tradition, recorded by 
Buj^ari, to show that pilgrimages shPuld be made to 
three places only : ‘ Pilgrims do not go except to 

I * His name shall be Messiah, Jesus the Son of Mary* illustrious in 
this world and in the next * (iii. 40). Bai^^wi says that this eminence 
refers to the prophetic office in this world and to intercession in the next. 
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three mosques—the mosques in Mecca, Madina, and 
Jerusalem.’ 

The fourth shirk (shirku’l-‘ada) is the keeping up 
of superstitious customs such as the istikhara, i.e. 
seeking guidance from beads, trusting to omens, 
good or bad, believing in lucky and unlucky days, 
adopting such names as ‘ Abdu’n-Nabi (slave of the 
Prophet) and so on. The denouncing of such 
practices brings Wahhabiism into daily conflict with 
the other sects, for scarcely any people in the world 
are such profound believers in the virtue of charms 
and the power of astrologers as Musalmans. The 
difference between the first and fourth shirk, the 
shirku’l-‘ilm and the shirku’l-‘ada, seems to be that 
the first is the belief, say in the knowledge of a 
soothsayer, and the second the habit of consulting 
him. To swear by the name of the Prophet, of 
‘All, of the Imams, or of Pirs (Leaders) is to give 
them the honour due to God alone. It is ishrak 
fi’l-adab—association in paying respect. Another 
common belief which Wahhabis oppose is that 
Musalmans can perform the Hajj, say prayers, read 
the Qur’an, abide in meditation, give alms, and do 
other good works, the reward of which shall be 
credited to a person already dead. 

The above technical exposition of Wahhabi tenets 
shows how much stress they lay on a rigid adherence 
to the doctrine of the Unity. ‘ La Ilaha illa’llahu ’ 
—there is no god but God—is an eternal truth 
Yet to the Musalman God is a Being afar off. The 
Muslim idea of the unity of God changes His funda¬ 
mental reality into a new abstraction. He is distinct 
from all creation and so is removed to an infinity 
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distance from it. This conception is, however, in¬ 
fluenced by a firm belief in the omnipotence of God, 
which, in His arbitrary decrees, brings Him near to 
man. In rejecting the Fatherhood of God the 
Wahhabi has accepted as the object of his worship, 
hardly of his affections, a Being despotic in all He 
does, arbitrary in all His ways. He has accepted 
the position of a slave instead of that of a son. 

Palgrave, who knew the Wahhabis well, says :— 

‘ There is no god but God ’ are words simply tantamount 
in English to the negation of any deity save one alone ; and 
thus much they certainly mean in Arabic, but they imply 
much more also, j Their full sense is, not only to deny abso¬ 
lutely and unreservedly all plurality, whether of nature or of 
person in the Supreme Being, not only to establish the unity 
of the Unbegetting and the Unbegot, in all its simple and in¬ 
communicable onene^, but besides this, the words, in Arabic 
and among Arabs, imply that this one Supreme Being is the 
only Agent, the only tumte, the only Act existing throughout 
the universe, and leave to all beings else, matter or spirit, 
instinct or intelligence, physical or moral, nothing but pure 
unconditional passiveness, alike in movement or in quiescence, 
in action or in capacity.^ Hence in this one sentence is 
summed up a system which, for want of a better name, I may 
be permitted to call the ‘ Pantheism of Force.’ God is One 
in the totality of omnipotent and omnipresent action, which 
acknowledges no rule, standard, or limit save one sole and 
absolute will. He communicates nothing to His creatures, 
for their seeming power and act ever remain His alone, and 
in return He receives nothing from them. It is His singular 
satisfaction to let created beings continually feel that they 
are nothing else than His slaves, that they may the better 
.acknowledge His superiority. He Himself, sterile in His 
inaccessible height, neither loving nor enjoying aught save 
His own and self-measured decree, without son, companion, 
or councillor, is no less barren for Himself than for His 
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creatures, and His own barrenness and lone egoism in Himself 
is the cause and rule of His indifferent a d unregarding 
despotism around. ’ 

Palgrave allows that such a notion of the Deity is 
monstrous, but maintains that it is the ‘ truest mirror 
of the mind and scope of the writer of the Book ’ 
(Qur’an), and that, as such, it is confirmed by 
authentic Tradition and learned commentaries, a 
knowledge of the literature, and intercourse with the 
people. Men are often better than their creeds. 
Even the Prophet was not always consistent. There 
are some redeeming points in Islam. But the root 
idea of the whole is as described above, and from it 
no system can be deduced which will grow in grace 
and beauty as age after age rolls by. The Arab 
proverb states that ‘ the worshipper models himself 
on what he worships.’ Thus a return to first 
principles, sometimes proclaimed as the hope of 
Turkey, is but the putting back the hour-hand of 
Islam to the place where, indeed, Muhammad always 
meant it to stay, for, as Palgrave, in continuation of 
the passage just quoted, says, ‘ Islam is in its 
essence stationary, and was framed thus to remain. 
Sterile, like its God, lifeless like its first Principle, 
and supreme Original in all that constitutes true 
life—for life is love, participation, and progress, 
and of these the Qur’anic Dj»ity has none—it justly 
repudiates all change, all advance, all development.’ 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu’l Wahhab was a man of 
great intellectual power and vigour. He could 
pierce through the mists of a thousand years, and 
see with an eagle eye how one sect and another had 

^ Central and Eastern Arabia ,i. 365-6. 
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laid accretions on the Faith. He had the rare gift 
of intuition, and could see that change (bid‘at) and 
progress were alien to the truth. This recognition 
of his ability is due to him ; but what a sad pros¬ 
tration of great gifts it was to seek to arrest, by the 
worship of the letter, all hope of progress, and to 
make ‘ the starting-point of Islam its goal.' That 
he was a good Musalman in so doing no one can 
doubt, but that his work gives any hope of the rise 
of an enlightened form of Islam no one who really 
has studied Islam can believe. 

Wahhabiism simply amounts to this, that while 
it denounces all other Musalmans as polytheists, 
it enforces the Sunna of the Prophet with all 
its energy.’ It breaks down shrines, but insists on 
the necessity of a pilgrimage to a black stone 
at Mecca. It forbids the use of a rosary, but 
attaches great merit to counting the ninety-nine 
names of God on the fingers. It would make life 
unsociable. The study of the Fine Arts, with the 
•exception of Architecture,* can find no place in it 
Isma’il quotes with approval the following Tradition. 

1 Mut^ammad Isma'fl concludes his great work, the Taqwiatul-lmdn, 
with the prayer: ‘ O Lord, teach us by Thy grace the meaning of the 
terms bid'at and Sunna, and the Law of the Prophet. Make us pure 
Sunni's and strictly submissive to the Sunna* (p* 117). This is a clear 
and distinct proof that Wahhdbfs do not reject Tradition as a basis of 
the Faith. It also shows their horror of innovation, and reveals the 
little hope there is of any real progress through their influence. 

• Qp the subjectp(Mchi^ture, ^yed Amir *AU in his Life of Muham¬ 
mad says: * The snperiority of the Muslims in architecture requires no 
•comment.* At all events none is given, and the reader is left to suppose 
that the nraise sometimes given to them on account of the beauty of 
many Muhammadan buildings is rightly awarded, and that Islam is 
thus shown to be a system which has produced culture. The fact is 
that just as Isidm borrowed its philosophy from the Greeks, so did it 
^et its ideas about architecture from the Byzantines and the Persians* 
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^‘Ayisha said, “ I purchased a carpet on which were 
some figures. The Prophet stood in the doorway and 
looked displeased.” I said, “ O messenger of God, I 
repent to God and His Messenger; what fault have 
I committed that you do not enter? ” His Highness 
then said, “ What is this carpet? ” I replied “ I have 
bought it for you to sit and rest upon.” Then the 
messenger of God replied, “ Verily, the makers of 

The Arabs, inspired by the teaching of Muhammad, originated neither 
the one nor the other. Ibn Khaldun says of the Arabs . ‘ When they 

ceased to observe the strict precepts of their religion and the desire of 
dominion and luxurious living overcame them, the Arabs employed the 
Persian nation to ser\e them, and acquired from them the arts and 
architecture. They then made lofty buildings. This was near the end 
of the Empire.* He also says (ii. 375) that when the I^ah'fa Walid ibn 
Abdu'l-Milik wished to construct mosques at Madina, Jerusalem, and 
Damascus, he sent to the Emperor at Constantinople for * workmen skill¬ 
ed in the art of building ’ Thus, on the testimony of this Mul.iammadan 
historian, it is clear that the origin of Muslim architecture is to be traced 
to Persian and Greek sources. In connexion with this subject there is a 
valuable article on Arabian architecture in an appendix to the second 
volume of Lane's Modern Egyptians. The writer, Stanley Lane-Poole, 
the best living authority on the subject, says : * To the architecture of these 
kings (i.e< of the Sassanian dynasty) the Arabs owed more than had been 
commonly supposed.' 'Besides the Persians, the Arabs were also indebt¬ 
ed to the Copts for assistance.' * The influence of Byzantium on the art 
of the Arabs cannot be doubted.* * Their workmen were commonly Copts. 
Greeks, and Persians, and though they (i.e. Arabs) must have learnt 
from these peoples, they appear never to have been able to dispense al. 
together with their service.' * The modern fashion of assuming everything 
Muhammadan to be of true Arabian art has misled art critics.’ Another 
authority says '• ‘ There has never been any such thing as Arabian archi¬ 
tecture, and when we speak of Muslim architecture all that can be meant 
under that phrase is the architecture developed for Muslim purposes 
in Muslim countries by Muslim builders on Byzantine. Roman, or 
Persian models' (Macdonald. Aspects of Isldm, p. 307). * When we 

speak of Arab art we are speaking of a thing which is. in its essential 
characteristic not Arabian at all; but the production of those cultured 
lands over which in the great out-pouring of the Arab conquests, the 
race spread itself (Sir Charles Lyall, RASJ, January 1912, p. 135). 
There is much misconception on this subject, and modern Muslim 
apologists for IsUm quite ignore the testimony of their own great 
historian Ibn Khaldun* 
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pictures will be punished on the day of resurrection, 
when God will desire them to bring them to life. A 
house which contains pictures is not visited by the 
angels.” ’ In a Tradition quoted by Ibn ‘Abbas, the 
Prophet classes artists with murderers and parricides. 
Wahhabiism approves of all this, and thus by forbid¬ 
ding harmless enjoyments it would make society an 
organized hypocrisy. It would spread abroad a 
spirit of contempt for all mankind except its own 
followers, and, where it had the power, it would 
force its convictions on others at the point of the 
sword. 

Wahhabiism was reform after a fashion in one 
direction; in the history of Islam there have been 
attempts at reform in other directions; there will yet 
be such attempts, but so long as the Qur’an and the 
Sunna (or, in the case of the $hi‘ah its equivalent) 
are to form, as they have hitherto done for every sect, 
the sole law to regulate all conditions and states of life, 
enlightened and continued progress is impossible. 

The Ahmadiyya sect is modern. Its founder 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad Khan was born in the year 
1839 at Qadian, a village in the Punjab. In 1888 he 
claimed to be the Messiah and al-Mahdi and asserted 
that certain ancient prophecies were fulfilled in his 
person and mission, and that he received divine re¬ 
velations. He also uttered prophecies regarding the 
humiliation or the death of his opponents, and 
finally had to be restrained by a Government Order, 
February 24, 1899, from ‘publishing any prediction 
involving the disgrace of any person.’ 

He alleged that Jesus did not die on the cross, but 
was taken down in a swoon from which he recovered 
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and afterwards travelled as far as Cashmere, where 
he died and was buried. He interpreted St. Matthew 
xvi. 28 to mean that Jesus was alive at the taking 
of Jerusalem in a.d. 70, and St. Matthew xv. 24 as 
meaning that Jesus went east to seek out the lost 
tribes of Israel. Like the Babis he held that at certain 
periods God raised up special leaders and that he was 
such an one*—the al-Mahdi of the Muslims and the 
Messiah of the Christians. He claimed to be an 
orthodox Muslim, accepting fully the apostleship of 
Muhammad, and all the dogmas of Islam. He 
entirely opposed the views of the modern liberal 
school of Muslims, founded by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan and represented by the Hon. Syed Amir Ali and 
the late Maulavi Cheragh ‘Ali. 

Naturally his claims to be al-Mahdi and a prophet, 
his call to obedience to himself and his formation of 
a new sect raised up great opposition; but he gather¬ 
ed together a considerable number of persons, .some of 
whom were able men, who supported his claims in a 
monthly periodical called the Review of Religions. 
He died on May 26, 1908. Hakim Nuru’d-Din then 
became the leader of the movement under the title of 
Khalifa’u’l-Masih (.successor of the Messiah).' He 
was assisted by a council. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan had commanded his followers to abstain from 
any interference in political matters. In 1913 this 
order was disregarded, in consequence of which a new 
party, the Anjuman-i-Isha‘t-i-Islam, was formed at 
Lahore. Thus, just as in the Babi movement in 
Persia, so here after the death of the founder 
divisions began, and the unity of the sect was 
broken. 


15 
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On the death of Nuru’d-Di'n, a son of the Mirza, 
named Bashiru’d-Din Mahmud Ahmad became the 
Khalifa. The Lahore Anjuman is represented in 
England by Khajah Kamalu’d-Din, editor of a 
magazine published in England and an active mis¬ 
sionary of the Ahmadiyya movement. He has also 
commenced the editing of a new English translation 
of the Qur’an with a commentary, remarkable 
chiefly by its lack of sound scholarship, its divergence 
from accepted Muslim beliefs, its ignorant dogmatism 
and bitter hatred of Christianity.’ 

The Ahmadis, or Qadianis as they are also called, 
are active propagandists of the views of the founder 
of the sect. The propaganda is not confined to India 
but is extended to foreign countries. In 1908 the 
Mirza claimed to have 500,000 followers. Persons 
able to judge put 70,000 as the more probale number. 
Whether the movement will grow and what form it 
may take in the future is hard to say.® 

From the account given in this chapter, it is plain 
the Musalmans are not all of one heart and soul.® 
In the next chapter I hope to show that Islam is a 
very dogmatic and complex system notwithstanding 
the simple form of its creed. 

1 For a review of the first instalment of the commentary, see The 
Indian Bookman (C.L.S.)* October. 1917. 

^ For a full and accurate account of the movement see Walter. The 
Afpnadiyya Movemcnit Association Press. Calcutta, and Oxford Univer* 
sity Press; also the article Qadiim in The Encycloptedia of Religion 
and Ethics, vol. x. 

3 Mn no part of the world is there more of secret division, aversion, 
misbelief (taking Muljiammadanism as our standard), and unbelief than 
in those very lands which to a superficial survey seem absolutely identi¬ 
fied in the one common creed of the Qur’dn and its author.' Palgrave. 
Central and Eastern Arabia, i. 10. 
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THE CREED OF ISLAm ' 

Faith is defined by Muslim theologians as ‘ Con¬ 
fession with the tongue and belief with the heart.’ ‘ 
It is said to ‘ stand midway between hope and fear.’ 
It is subdivided into Imanu’l-mujmal the shortened 
confession and Imanu’l-mufassal, the detailed con¬ 
fession. 

Shahrastani in al-Milah wa'n-Nihal (p. 27) 
defines the terms Islam, imam, ihsan. He records a 
Tradition thus : ‘ Gabriel came to the Prophet in the 
form of an Arab and said : “ O messenger of God, 

what is Islam?” The Prophet replied: “ Islam is 
to testify to the unity of God and the apostleship of 

^ The creed, or kalima, is simply the expression of belief in one God» 
and in Muhammad as His apostle. I use the word creed here in the 
usual sense of a body of dogmas. 

3 There is much dispute as to whether faith can increase or not. 
Imam Abu Hanifa says * * It does not change. It is not afiected by sin 
or the omission of religious duties, though such misconduct will 
punished.' Imim ash-Shdh'f says th^t faith does decrease if religious 
duties are neglected. Abu Hanffa replies that women do not. at certain 
times, say the namdz, nor the poor give alms. Is their faith decreased ? 
The words ‘ it increased their faith ’ (iii. 167) seem to support ash-Shdfi'i. 
Abu ^anifa and his disciples define faith as belief of the mind and con¬ 
fession by the tongue, without any reference to good works. In the 
Mishkdtu*hMu^dbih, Hdbu'1-Imdn, Bukbdri and Muslim record a Tradi¬ 
tion by Abu Dhar which says that the Prophet declared that faith 
without works was sufficient. Abu Dhar asked what would happen to an 
adulterer or a thief and was told that the repetition of the kalima would 
ensure entrance into Paradise. Being astonsihed, Abfi Dhar repeated 
his question and was told * to put dust on his nose,' a proverbial way of 
telling him to be ashamed. For other Traditions on this subject, see 
Maulavf Imddu'd-Dfn. TaUim^uMuhammadi (ed. Lahore), p. 10. The 
Mu'taxilfs, on the contrary, consider good works essential. 
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Muhammad, to say the namaz, to give alms, to fast in 
Ramadan, and to perform the Hajj.” Gabriel said, 
that this was true and asked what iman was. The 
Prophet replied that it was to believe in God, angels, 
books, prophets, the last day and predestination. 
•Gabriel approved and enquired the meaning of 
ihsan. The Prophet answered : “To worship God 
as if thou seest Him, for if thou seest Him not. He 
seest thee.” ’ He further defined Islam as ‘ outward 
submission.’ 

Thus a Muslim is one who performs the outward 
■duties of religion. This is a more correct view than 
that he is one wholly resigned to the will of God. A 
Mu’min must also have iman, or belief in the articles 
•of the creed. 

Imanu’l-mujmal is an expression of the following 
faith : ‘ I believe in God, His name and attributes, 
and accept all His commands.’ Imanu’l-Mufa§§al 
is the acceptance of the following dogmas : ‘ I believe 
in God, angels, books, prophets, the last day, the 
predestination by the Most High God of good and 
evil, and the resurrection after death.’ These form 
the articles of faith which every Muslim must 
believe, to which belief, in order to render it perfect, 
he must also add the performance of the ‘ acts of 
practice,’ namely : (1) Tashahhud—the recital of 
the kalima or creed :—‘ There is no deity but God, 
and Muhammad is the Apostle of God.’* (2) 
§alat—the five daily prayers. (3) Roza—the thirty 
4ays^ fast of Ramadan. (4) Zakat—the legal alms. 
( 5 ) ^ajj—^the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

^ The first clause is called the nafy wa itbbdt, rejection and affirma¬ 
tion : * there is no god * is the nafy, * but God ’ is the itbbtt. 
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1. God. —This article of the faith includes a 
belief in the existence of God, His unity and attri¬ 
butes, and has given rise to a large number of sects. 
Tauhid, or unity, is said by Abu Muntaha to be of 
two kinds—tauhidu’r-rubiyat and tauhidu’l-uluhi- 
yat. The first means that God who creates and 
sustains all is one ; but belief in this does not 
necessarily make a man a believer, for kafirs, it is 
said can accept also this dogma ; so, to be a true 
believer, a man must accept as an article of faith 
the tauhidu’l-uluhiyat, that is, worship only one 
God, and look upon Him as the only object of 
worship, the one without a second.’ It is wrong 
also to worship angels and saints. 

The author of the Risdla-i-Barkavi,^ speaking of 
the divine attributes, says :— 

(1) Life (l:Iyat). God Most High is alone to be adored. 
He has neither associate nor equal. He is neither begotten 
nor does He beget. He is immutable, invisible, without 
figure, form, colour, or parts. His existence has neither 
beginning nor end. If He so wills. He can annihilate the 
world in a moment or recreate it in an instant. If all thd 
infidels became believers, He would gain no advantage; if 
all believers became infidels, He would suffer no loss. 

(2) Knowledge (‘Ilm). God has knowledge of aU things 
hidden or manifest, whether in heaven or on earth. Events 

‘ Idolatry is strongly denounced in the Qur'&n. The statues of the 
pagan Arabs are called ' an abomination of Satan ' (v. 92) and idol worship 
is spoken of with contempt, (vi. 74 ; xiv. 38). 

< The quotations are taken from M. Garcin de Tassy's L’lslamisme 
d’apris le Coran in which fp. 154) be speaks of the Risdla thus; ' The 
elementary work on the religion of the Musalmdns which enjoys the 
highest esteem and the widest circulation in Turkey. ’ A short epitome 
of the dogmas about God and the divine attributes as taught by Imim 
ash-Ash'arf, Im&m al-£c)|szill. an-Nasaff and al-Fuddli will be found 
in'Macdonald's Muslim Theology, pp. 293-351. 
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past and future are known to Him. He knows what enters 
into the heart of man and what he utters with his mouth. 
He is free from forgetfulness, negligence, and error. His 
knowledge is eternal: it is not posterior to His essence. 

(3) Power (Qudrat). God is almighty. If He wills, He 
can raise the dead, make stones talk, trees walk, annihilate 
the heavens and the earth, and re-create them. His power 
is eternal d priori and d posteriori. It is not posterior to 
His essence. 

(4) Will (Irada). He can do what He wills, and whatever 
He wills comes to pass. Everything, good or evil, in this 
world exists by His will. He wills the faith of the believer 
and the piety of the religious. He willeth also the unbelief 
of the unbeliever and the irreligion of the wicked. All we do 
we do by His will: what He willeth not does not come to 
pass. We must acknowledge that the will of God is eternal, 
and that it is not pos'^erior to His essence. 

(5) Hearing (Sama‘). He hears all sounds, whether low 
or loud. He hears without an ear, for His attributes are not 
like those of men. 

( 6 ) Seeing (Basr). He sees all things, even the steps of a 
black ant on a black stone in a dark night; yet He has no 
eye as men have. 

(7) Speech (Kalam). He speaks, but not with a tongue as 
men do. He speaks to some of His servants without the 
intervention of another, even as He spoke to Moses, and to 
Mul.iammad on the night of the ascension to heaven. He 
speaks to others by the instrumentality of Gabriel, and this is 
the usual way in which He communicates His will to the 
inrophets. It follows from this that the Qur’An is the word of 
God, and is eternal and uncreated. 

These are the sifatu’s-sab‘a, or seven attribute.s' 
of God. There is unanimity of opinion as to the 

1 On these attributes, Professor Gwatktn says ; * They tell us notinng 
of the character behind them : so far as these (first) four go they might be 
an almighty evil * (The Knowledge of Ood, Edinburgh 1907 ii. 120). * We 
are told He is merciful and forgiving : and this might have transformed 
the whole system, had it been otherwise put* Thrown down as it is, like 
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number of attributes, but not as regards their nature 
and the extent of the knowledge concerning them to 
which men can attain. Thus some say that the 
knowledge^ of God is the first thing to acquire ; but 
Imam Shafi‘i and the Mu‘tazilis say that a man mu.st 
first attain to the idea of the knowledge of God. 
The meaning of the expression ‘ knowledge of God ’ 
is the ascertaining the truth of His existence, and 
of His positive and privative attributes, as far as 
the human understanding can enter into these 
matters. The unity is not a mere numerical unity, 
but absolute, for the number one is the first of a 
series and implies a second, but God has not a 
second." He is ‘ singular without anything like 
Him, separate, having no equal ; ’ for, ‘ had there 
been either in heaven or earth gods beside God, both 


an oracle from heaven, having no foundation shown in the divine 
character and seeking no response in human nature, it means only that 
God is a good-natured Sultdn who for unknown reasons will let oft some 
favoured persons on easy terms ’ (Ibid, p. 123) ‘ The words for good 

and evil (haUl and l^ardm) give the notion that certain actions are 
permitted, others tabooed, by a Governor '* by order ’’ so to speak, not 
pronounced holy, or unholy, by One who is in Himself in nature and 
essence holy.* 7he Muslim Idea of God (C.L.S.), p. 48. 

' The knowledge of God is said to be gained from the Qur’an in three 
ways : (1) * Tlmu’l-yaqfn, that is, by reason and outward apprehension, 
■and this is the knowledge gained by the ordinary'Ulama (2) *Ainu*i- 
yaqfn, that is, knowledge gained by the inward eye or intuition. This is 
gained by a few of the *U]am^ ; (3) Haqqui-yaqfn. that is the highest 
form of knowledge, which includes the lower kinds, and is gained only 
by the prophets.* *Aqd'id*i"Abu Muntahd, p. 58. 

> * He in His essence is One without any partner- Single without any 
similar. Eternal without any opposite, Separate without any like. He is 
One, Prior (qadim) with nothing before Him, from eternity (azali) 
without any beginning, abiding in existence, with none after Him, to 
•eternity (abadi) without any end, subsisting without ending, abiding 
without termination.* From the Ihyd' of Imam Ghazilf, quoted in 
Macdonald's Muslim Theology, p. 300. 
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surely had gone to ruin ’ (xxi. 22). God is not a 
substance, for substance has accidents, but God has 
none : otherwise His nature would be that of ‘ de¬ 
pendent existence.’ God is without parts, for other¬ 
wise He would not exist till all the parts were 
formed, and His existence would depend on the 
parts, that is, on something beside Himself. 

The orthodox strictly prohibit the discussion of 
minute particulars, for they say ; ‘ just as the eye 
turning to the brightness of the sun finds darkness 
intervene to prevent all observation, so the under¬ 
standing finds itself bewildered if it attempts to pry 
into the nature of God.’ All the attributes of God 
are declared to be beyond explanation (bila kayfa), 
and so cannot be understood either by reason or by 
analogical deduction. 

The Prophet said : ‘ We did not know the reality 
of the knowledge of Thee and to his followers he 
gave this advice : ‘ Think of God’s gifts, not of His 
nature : certainly you have no power for that.’ The 
Khalifa Akbar said : ‘ To be helpless in the search 
of knowledge is knowledge, and to inquire into the 
nature of God is shirk (infidelity).’ A slight ac¬ 
quaintance with Muslim theology shows that neither 
the advice of the Prophet nor the warning of the 
Khalifa has been heeded. 

According to the early Muslims, the Companions 
and their followers, inquiries into the nature of God 
and His attributes were not lawful.^ The Prophet, 
knowing what was good for men, had plainly 


> According to the Tradition, * arguments about the nature of God is 
blasphemy ’ <Ut at bat^atb ‘an dtetu'lldh kufr. 
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revealed the way of salvation and had taught them : 
‘ Say : He is God alone : God the eternal ! He 
begetteth not, and He is not begotten ; and there is 
none like unto Him,’ (cxii.) 

As regards their salvation this was sufficient for 
them to know of the mystery of the Godhead. God 
is far beyond the reach of the human understanding. 
Men should therefore mistrust their own perceptive 
faculties and notions, and should obey the inspired 
legislator Muhammad, who loving them better than 
they love themselves, and knowing better than they 
do what is truly useful, has revealed both what they 
ought to believe and what they ought to do. It is 
true that men must exercise their reason, but they 
must not do so with regard to the divine attributes.’ 

Dogma is divied into two portions, usul * and 
faru‘—(i.e. roots and branches!. The former in¬ 
clude the doctrine about God; the latter consist of 
truths which result from the acceptance of the former. 
The orthodox belief is that reason has only to do 
with the faru‘, for the usul being founded on the 
Qur’an and Sunna have an objective basis. Differ¬ 
ences of opinion about various branches of the farii* 


' The above statements form the substance of several pages in the 
Prolegomdnes dTbn lOialdun, in which also occurs the following: 
* This, however, furnishes no ground for depreciating our intelligence 
and our perceptive faculties. Intelligence is a perfectly even balance, 
furnishing us with fixed and certain results ; but this balance ought 
not to be employed in weighing matters which concern the Unity of 
God, the future life, the nature of prophesy, or the true character of 
the divine attributes. To wish to do so is absurd ' (iii. 45). 

Tlmu'l'Usul is the name for the legal science which concerns itself 
mostly with a discussion on the sources of law and matters appertaining 
thereto, as contradistinguished from *Ilmn*hfaru' which is* the name for 
the material science of law.’ Muhammadan JurisPrudtnc$, p. 3. 
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led to discussions which did not stop there, but went 
on to the u§ul, ’ and so paved the way for the rise of 
scholastic theology (‘Ilmu’l-kalam). I have already 
in the chapter on the exegesis of the Qur’an ex¬ 
plained the difference in meaning between muhkam 
and mutashabih verses.* This difference lies at the 
very foundation of the present subject. It is there¬ 
fore, necessary to enter a little into detail. The 
question turns very much on the interpretation of 
the fifth verse of the third Sura: ‘He it is who hath 
sent down to thee the Book. Some of its signs are 
of themselves perspicuous (muhkam): these are the 
basis of the Book, and others are figurative (muta¬ 
shabih). * But they whose hearts are given to err 
follow its figures, craving discord, craving an inter¬ 
pretation; yet none knoweth its interpretation but 
God. And those who are firm in knowledge say, 

We believe in it: it is all from our Lord.” But 
none will bear this in mind save men endued with 
understanding.’ Here it is clearly stated (1) that 
no one except God can know the interpretation of 
mutashabih verses, and (2) that wise men, though 
they know not their interpretation, yet believe them 
all. Many learned men, however, say that the full 
stop should not be placed after the word ‘ God,* but 

^ For a list of the principal writers on * Ilmu’l-u^ul, see Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence, p. 36. 

^ Bukb^f relates how 'Ayisha said: 'One day the Prophet recited 
the fifth verse and said to me, ** When thou seest those who follow its 
figures, these are they whom God has named men of error—avoid 
them.** ’ 

^ * Naturally, theologians are little agreed as to what the true **obscure " 
(mutashabih) verses are, and reckon in that class those which their 
systems find bard to digest,' Macdonald, Life and Attitude in Isldm, 
p.133. 
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after ‘ knowledge.’ The 
thu.s:— 

First Reading 
None knoweth its interpre¬ 
tation but God. And those 
who are firm in knowledge 
say, ‘ We believe in it: it is 
all from our Lord.’ 


difference will be seen 

Second Reading 
None knoweth its interpre¬ 
tation but God and those 
who are firm in knowledge. 
They say, ‘ We believe in it : 
it is all from our Lord.’ 


On this slight change in punctuation,' which shows 
that ‘ those who are firm in knowledge ’ can inter¬ 
pret the mutashabih verses, opposite schools of 
theology have arisen in Islam. The second reading 
opens the way to a fearless investigation of subjects 
which all the early Muslims avoided as beyond their 
province. In the early days of Islam it was held 
that all parts of the Qur’an, except the muhkam 
verses and the purely narrative portions, were muta¬ 
shabih ; that is, all verses which related to the attri¬ 
butes of God, to the existence of angels and genii, 
to the appearance of Antichrist, the period and signs 
of the day of judgment, and generally all matters 
which are beyond the daily experience of mankind. 
It was strongly felt that not only must there be no 


^ The commentator Bukil^n says ' Some consider that the letter 
waw (and) after the word God is a copulative conjunction or waw’l-*atf, 
•and that consequently there is no full stop after God<* Others* however, 
treat the waw as waw’Msti'ndf* i.e. it commences a sentence, and is 
therefore preceded by a full stop. This is the opinion of most commen¬ 
tators. 

Baifjdwi accepts the second reading and considers that * They say, 
'* we believe in it * is a fresh sentence, explaining the 

conduct of those who are firm in knowledge ’ (i. 146). 

Zamakbsharf, a Mu*tazila commentator, puts the full stop after * firm 
in knowledge.* He interprets the whole thus . * None are directed to 
the right interpretation thereof, that interpretation which should be 
placed upon it, except God and those of his servants whose knowledge 
as profound.' 
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discussion on them/ but no attempt should be made 
to understand or act on them. , Ibn ‘Abbas, a Com¬ 
panion, says; ‘One must believe the mutashabih 
verses, but not take them for a rule of conduct.’ 
‘ Ayisha said : ‘ Avoid those persons who dispute 
about the meaning of the Qur’an, for they are those 
whom God has referred to in the words, “whose 
hearts are given to err.” ’ 

The first reading, which puts the full stop after 
the word ‘God,’ is the one adopted by the A§hab, 
the Tabi‘un, and the Taba‘u’t-Tabi‘in, and the 
great majority of commentators. The Sunnis gene¬ 
rally are of this opinion. Those who take the 
opposite view are the commentators Mujahid (a.h. 
101), Rabi‘ bin Anas, and others. The scholastic- 
theologians (Mutakalliman)* generally adopt the 
.second reading, which puts the full stop after the 
word ‘knowledge.’ They argued thus: How could 
men believe what they did not know ? to which their 
opponents answered, that the act of belief in the 
unknown is the very thing here praised by God. 
The scholastics then inquired why, since the Qur’an 
was sent to be a guide and direction to men. were 
not all its verses muhkam? The answer was, that 

^ * Such is the rule followed by the ancient Musalm&ns in respect of the 
mutash&bih verses : they •^Iso applied the rule to expressions of the same 
kind in the Sunna because they came from the same sources as the 
Qur'dn.’ Ibn Khaldun, lii. 67- 

This paasi^aieF is of s6me interest as maintaining the common source and 
origin of the Qur'dn and the Sunna. 

3 * The Muealmdn authors distinguish between the earlier and later 
Mutakalliman. The former (of whom we here treat) were occupied ^vith 
purely religious questions; the latter, who arose after the introduction 
of the Greek philosophy amongst' Muslims.' embraced many philosophic 
notions, though they tried to make them fit in with their religtoua 
opinions.' Monk. Vilanges de Philosophic Juive et Arabe, p. 320. 
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the Arabs acknowledged two kinds of eloquence. 
One kind was to arrange words and ideas in a plain 
and simple style, so that the meaning might be at 
once apparent, the other was to speak in figurative 
language. Now, if the Qur’an had not contained 
both these styles of composition, it could not have 
claimed the position it does as a book absolutely 
perfect in form as well as in matter. 

Bearing in mind this fundamental difference of 
opinion we can now pass on to the consideration of 
the attributes. The essential attributes are life, 
knowledge, power, will, for without these the others 
could not exist. Then the attributes of hearing, 
seeing, speech give us a further idea of perfection. 
These are the Sifatu’th-Thabutiah. or affirmative 
attributes, the privation of which would imply loss ; 
there are also $ifatu’s-Salbiah, or privative attri¬ 
butes, such as God has no form, is not limited by 
place, has no equal. The attributes are also called 
Sifatu’dh-Dhatiah and $ifatu’l-Fi‘liah. The former 
are those which have no opposite, as life, for death 
cannot be predicated of God ; the latter are those 
which have an opposite, as mercy, for God can have 
its opposite—anger. The acts of sitting, rising, 
descending, the possession of face, hands, eyes, 
being connected with the idea of corporeal existences, 
imply imperfection, and apparently contradict the 
doctrine of ‘exemption’ (tanzih) according to 
which God is, in virtue of His essence, in no way at 
all like the creatures He has made. Tanzih may 
be defined to be a ‘ declaration of the exemption of 
God in His absolute Unity from all things.’ The 
logical conclusion is that it places Him outside the 
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world of things the world of thought also and so 
may lead to agnosticism/ Tashbih, on the other 
hand, is ‘ the likening of God to things of which we 
have cognizance.’ An illustration of tashbih is one 
of the names of God, namely, the Hearer, which 
likens God to an earthly being who hears. The four 
great Imams, seeing the difficulty raised by the dogma 
of tanzih, all taught that it was impious to inquire 
into these matters, for all such allusions were 
mutashabih. ‘ The Imam Hanbal and other early 
divines followed in the path of the early Muslims 
and said : “ We believe in the Book and the Sunna, 
and do not desire explanations. We know that the 
High God is not to be compared to any created 
object : nor any creature with Him.” ’ Malik ibn 
Anas said : ‘ God’s sitting on the throne is known ; 
how it is done is unknown ; it must be believed and 
questions about it are an innovation (bid‘at)«’ 
Imam ash-Shafi‘i said that a man who inquired into 
such matters should be tied to a stake and carried 
about, and that the following proclamation should 
be made before him ; ‘ This is the reward of him 

who left the Qur’an and the Traditions for the study 
of scholastic theology. ’ Imam Hanbal says : 

‘ Whosoever moves his hand when he reads in the 
Qur’an the words, “ I have created with my hand,’^ 
ought to have his hand cut off; and whoever stretches 
forth his finger in repeating the saying of Muhammad, 
“ The heart of the believer is between two fingers 
of the Merciful,” deserves to have his finger cut 


l For an expansion of this argument, see The Muslim Idea of God 
(C.L.S.). pp. 20. 29. 
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off.' At-Tirmi^i, when consulted about the state¬ 
ment of the Prophet that God had descended to the 
lowest of the seven heavens, said ; ‘ The descent is 
intelligible, the manner how is unknown ; the belief 
therein is obligatory, and the asking about it is a 
blamable innovation.’ But all such attempts to 
restrain discussion and investigation failed.* 

In the words ‘ Of those who show mercy. Thou art 
the most merciful ’ f Suratu’l-A'raf (vii) 150]; ‘ Of 
those who show compassion. He is the most com¬ 
passionate.’ (Siiratu Yusuf (xii) 64]; ‘Thou art 
the most merciful of those who show mercy, [Sura- 
tu’l-Anbiya’ (xxi) 83] it is not to be supposed that 
the quality of mercy here described is what we 
understand by that quality. The misery and pain 
in the world is the evidence of thus. Allah uses the 
term as one of his names, but the power to understand 
it is not given to men. ‘ God is great and there is 
no more to be said. Muhammad was not philosopher 
enough to see how completely this denial of the 
image of God in man cuts up religion by the roots.’ * 
The two main points in the discussion of this 
question are, (1) whether the attributes of God are 
internal or external ? whether they are part of His 
essence or not ? and (2) whether they are eternal or 
not ? 

* A similar discussion went on amongst the Jewish Philosophers, who 
were divided into attributists and non-attributists. The latter won the 
day and their chief leader Maimonides said : * If you give attributes 
to a thingi you define that thing, and defining a thing means to bring it 
under some head, to compare it with something like it. God is sole of 
His kind. Determine Him, circumscribe Him, and you bring Him down 
to the modes and categories of created things.* Literaty Remains of 
Emmanuel Deulch, p. 193. 

^ Gwatkfn, The hnowledf^e of God, ii. 121. 
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The two leading sects were the §ifatian and the 
Mu‘tazilis. The Sifatians, according to Shahras- 
tani, ’ taught that the attributes of God are eternally 
inherent in His essence, without separation or change. 
Every attribute is conjoined with Him as life with 
knowledge or knowledge with power.' They also 
taught that the mutashabih verses were not to be 
explain^. So at first they did not attempt o give 
the meaning of the terms ‘ hands, eyes, face,’ when 
applied to God. They simply accepted them as 
they stood. 

The Mu‘tazilis were the great opponents of the 
Sifatians. They rejected the idea of eternal attri¬ 
butes, saying that eternity was the formal attribute 
of the essence of God. ‘ If,’ they said, ‘ we admit 
the eternal existence of an attribute, then we must 
recognize the multiplicity of eternal existences.’ 
They also rejected the attributes of hearing, seeing, 
and speech, as these were accidents proper to cor¬ 
poreal existences. They looked upon the divine 
attributes as mental abstractions, and not as having 
a real existence in the divine essence.* The ex¬ 
pression ‘ hand of God,’ they said, meant simply 
His power or His favour. To this the'orthodox 
replied, that in this case then the Devil (Iblis ) 
could say that he had been created by the ‘ favour of 
God,’ for God had said, ‘ I created thee with my 
two hands.’ Again, they urge^j if hand means 

* Al’Milal wa'n-Nihal, p. 67. * 

' He has qualities (sifat) from all eteirnity existing in His essence. 
They are not He nor are they any other than He.’ An-Nasaff, quoted 
by Macdonald. Muslim Theology^ p. 309. 

^ On account of their views on this subjecti the orthodox call them 
al-Muttila—the divestors. 
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power, then God has two powers ; and as the Pro¬ 
phet gave no explanation of such a mutashabih 
expression, it is clear that none is possible, and 
therefore the Mu'tazila explanation is not to be 
accepted. 

The Mu'tazilis were the Free-thinkers of Islam. ‘ 
The origin of the sect was as follows : al-Hasan, 
a famous divine, was one day seated in the mosque 
at Ba^ra when a discussion arose on the question 
whether a believer who committed a mortal sin 
became thereby an unbeliever. The Kharijites 
affirmed that it was so. The orthodox denied this, 
saying that, though guilty of sin, yet that as he 
believed rightly he was not an infidel,' One of the 
scholars, Wasil ibn ‘Ata (who was born at Madina, 
A.H. 80), then rose up and said: ‘ I maintain that a 
Muslim who has committed a mortal sin should be 
regarded neither as a believer or an unbeliever, but 
as occupying a middle station between the two.’ He 
then retired to another part of the mosque, where he 
was joined by his friend ‘Umar ibn ‘Ubayd and 
others. They resumed the discussion. A learned 
man, named Qatada, entering the mosque, went up 
to them, but on finding that they were not the party 
in which al-Hasan was, said: ‘ These are the Sece- 
ders (al-Mu‘tazilis).’* Al-Hasan soon expelled them 
from his school. Wa§il then founded a school of 
his own, of which, after the death of his master, 
‘Umar ibn ‘Ubayd became the head. 


1 Ibn Khalltkdn. iti. 34. 

3 Another account is that ^asan of Basra said to those around him,. 
I*tazala ann^ —he hath seceded from ns—and that this was the origin 
of the name. 


16 
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Wa§il felt that a believer, though sinful, did not 
merit the same degree of punishment as an infidel, 
and thus, starting off on the question of degrees of 
punishment, he opened up the whole subject of free¬ 
will. This soon brought him into conflict with the 
orthodox on the subject of predestination, and that 
again to the subject of the inspiration, the interpre¬ 
tation and the eternity of the Qur’an, and of the 
divine attributes. His followers rejected the doctrine 
of the ‘ divine right ’ of the Imam, and held that 
the entire body of the Faithful had the right to elect 
the most suitable person, who need not necessarily 
be a man of the Quraish tribe, to fill that office. 
The principles of logic and the teaching of philo¬ 
sophy w’ere brought to bear on the precepts of 
religion. 

According to Shahrastani ' the Mu'tazilis on the 
nature and attributes of God hold :— 

That God is eternal, and that eternity is the peculiar 
property of His essence ; but they deny the existence of any 
eternal attributes (as distinct from His nature). For they 
say, He is Omniscient as to His nature; Living as to His 
nature; Almighty as to His nature; but not through any 
knowledge, power, or life existing in Him as eternal attri¬ 
butes; for knowledge, power, and life are part of His 
essence, otherwise, if they are to be looked upon as eternal 
•attributes qf the Deity, it will give rise to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

They maintain that the knowledge of God is as much 
within the province of reason as that of any other entity; 
that He cannot be beheld with the corporeal sight. They 
also maintain that justice is the animating principle of 
human actions, and that justice means the following out the 
dictates of reason. 

> Shahrast&ni, at-Milal wa'n-Nittal, p. 30. 
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Again, they .^old that there is no eternal law as regards 
human actions; that the divine ordinances which regulate the 
conduct of men are the results of growth and development; 
that God has -commanded and forbidden, promised and 
threatened by a law which grew gradually. At the same 
time, he who works righteousness merits rewards, and he 
who works evil deserves punishment. Knowledge is attained 
only through reason. The cognition of good and evil is also 
within tht provicce of reason; nothing is known to be 
right or wrong until reason has enlightened us as to the 
distinction ; and thankfulness for the blessings of the bene¬ 
factor is made obligatory by reason, even before the promul¬ 
gation of any law upon tic subject. Man has perfect free¬ 
dom; is the aqthor ot hi^ actions both good and evil, and 
deserves reward or punishment hereafter accordingly. 

The following story, narrated by Jalalu’d-Din as- 
Sytiti, illustrates Shahrastani’s statement that the 
Mu‘tazilis denied that God could be seen by the eye 
of man.' The Khalifa al-Wathiq (a.h. 227-232) 
summoned the Traditionist Ahmad bin Na§ru’l- 
Khuza’i to Baghdad, and questioned him regarding 
the creation of the Qur’an, which he denied, and the 
vision of God at the day of judgment. Ahmad 
replied, ‘ Thus goes the Tradition, “ Ye shall see 
your Lord in the day of judgment, as ye see the 
moon.” ’ ® Al-Wajhiq said : ‘ Thou liest ; ’ to which 
Ahmad replied, ‘ Nay, it is thou that liest.’ The 
^alifa added, ‘ What ! will He be seen as a 
circumscribed and corporeal form which space can 

> jlyDl jlo jU»3V» ^ ) al Milal 

wa*n^Sihal, p* 30* 

* t);/ 'The narrators say, ‘ We 

were sitting on the fourteenth night of the month with the Prophet, who 
said: ** Certainly you will see your Lord just as you see this moon/*’ 
{^a^iifyu'l^Bubbdri, chapter on Suratu’l-Q^f.) See also S^ratu’J-A'r^f 
(vii)’l39. 
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contain and the eye observe ? Virily, 1 deny a 
God with such attributes. What say ye ? ’ Then 
some of the MuHazilis who were present said: ‘ It is 
lawful to put him to death.’ The Khalifa said: 
‘ When I rise against him, let no one. rise with me ; 
for verily I throw the burden of my sins on this 
infidel, who worships a God whom I do not worship, 
and whom I do not recognize with such attributes.’ ^ 
The Khalifa then, with his own hand, slew Ahmad.“ 
Abmad bin Hayat, a Mu‘tazili, eixplains the 
Tradition thus : ‘ It is not God, but the “ primary 
intelligence ” i‘aql-i-kull) which will be seen.’ This 
'aql -i-kull is another name for the ‘ primary reason ’ 
(jauharu’l-awwal), which in the- $ufi cosmogony is 
the first thing created. However, the orthodox 
view, as opposed to that of the Mu'tazilis, is that 
God will be seen, but that it cannot be said that He 
will appear on this side or that, in this manner or 
that. They hold that all Musalmans though some 
exclude women) will see God, and that those persons 
before Muhammad’s time who followed the teaching 
of the prophets will also see Him. There is a 
difference of opinion about angels and genii ; some 
say they also will see God, and some deny this 
privilege to them. 

I During the reigns of the *Abbasid Khalifas 
IMa’mfin, Mu*ta$im, and Wathiq <*a.h. 198-232) at 

iSyiiti* History of ihe Hballfas, p. 335. 

* The body wee impaled, and the following inscription wae attached to 
it—* This is the head of Na^n the son of Mdlik. The servant of God. 
the Iindm Harhn, invited him to affirm the ereafttcMi of the Qar'dn and 
to deny, the similitude of God to human form, but^he refused except to 
oontinne in his obstinacy, therefore may God hasten his dascMtinto hell 
tire. * Syfitt, History of the KboUfas, p. 335, 
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Baghdad, the Mu'tazilis were in high favour at| 
court.’ Under the ‘Abbasid dynasty * the ancienb 
Arab society ivas revolutionized ; Persians filled the*^ 
most important offices of state ; Persian doctrines 
took the place of Arab ones. The orthodox suffered 
bitter persecution. The following story will show 
how, at length, the Khalifa Wathiq relented. An 
old man, heavily chained, was one day brought 
into his presence. The prisoner obtained permission 
to put a few questions to Ahmad ibn Abu Da’iid, 
a Mu’tazili and the President of the Court of 
Inquisition. The following dialogue took place : 

^ Ahmad,’ said the prisoner, ‘ what is the dogma 
which you desire to have established ? ' ‘ That the 

Qur’an is created,’ replied Ahmad. ‘ This dogma, 
then, is without doubt an essential part of religion, 
insomuch that the latter cannot without it be said to 
be complete ? ’ ‘ Certainly,’ ‘ Has the Apostle of 

God taught this to men, or has he left them free ? * 

‘ He has left them free.’ ‘ Was the Apostle of God 
acquainted with this dogma or not ? ’ ‘He was 
acquainted with it.’ ‘ Wherefore, then, do you 
desire to impose a belief regarding which the 
Apostle of God has left men free to think as they 
please ? ’ Akmad remaining silent, the oM man 
turned to Wathiq and said: ‘ O Prince of Believers, 
here is my fir.st position made good.’ Then turning 
to Ahmad, he said: ‘ God has said: “ This day have 
I perfected religion for you. and have filled up the 

I Mas'udi, ■MurAjii'i&-fihana», viii. J01>2. 

> ‘ This wu the most sphmd^d' epoch of the empire of the Armbs, 
when their power and, at tH^ same time, their intellectual cultnre and 
literature attained ^eir cuhniaating point.' Journal Asiatique, 4roe 
S4rie. tome xii. p. 104. 
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measures of my favours upon you, and it is my 
pleasure that Islam be your religion ” (v. 5). But 
according to you, Islam is not perfected unless we 
adopt this doctrine that the Qur’an is created. 
Which now is most worthy of credence—God, when 
He declares Islam to be complete and perfect, or 
you when you announce the contrary ? ’ Ahmad 
was still silent. ‘ Prince of Believers,’ said the old 
man, ‘ there is my second point made good.’ He 
continued, ‘ Ahmad, how do you explain the follow¬ 
ing words of God in His Holy Book?—“ O Apostle! 
proclaim all that hath been sent down to thee from 
thy Lord ; for if thou dost not, thou hast not 
proclaimed His message at all.” Now this doctrine 
that you desire to spread among the Faithful, ha.s 
the Apostle taught it, or has he abstained from 
doing so? ’ Ahmad remained silent. The old man 
re.sumed, ‘ Prince of Believers, such is my third 
argument.’ Then turning to Ahmad he said : ‘ If 
the Prophet was acquainted with the doctrine which 
you desire to impose upon us, had he the right 
to pass by it in silence? ’ ‘ He had the right. 

‘ And did the same right appertain to Abu Bakr, 
‘Umar, ‘Ujdiman, and ‘Ali? ’ ‘It did.’ ‘Prince 
of Believers,* said the prisoner, ‘ God will, in truth, 
be .severe on us if He deprives us of a liberty 
which He accorded to the Prophet and his Compani¬ 
ons.’ The Khalifa assented, and at once restored 
the old man to liberty.’ So ended one of the 
fiercest persecutions the orthodox have ever had to 
endure, but so also ended the attempt to break 

• This story is given in a shorter form by Sytdtf, Hisi€^y of the 
Kbttlifas^ p. 336. 
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through the barriers of traditionalism. The next 
Khalifa al-Mutawakkil, a ferocious and cruel man. 
restored the orthodox party to place and power. 

‘ He summoned the Traditionists to Samarra, 
loaded them with presents, honoured them, and 
commanded them to bring forward Traditions on the 
attributes of God, and on the personal vision of 
Him at the day of judgment.’' This was done 
to refute the views of the Mu'tazilis on these points. 
The people were much pleased, and one man said : 

‘ The Khalifas are but three—Abu Bakr for his 
waging war 6n the apostates, ‘Umar for his removal 
of abuses, and Mutawakkil for his revival of tradi¬ 
tional doctrine. Now, to-day orthodoxy has beenj 
honoured as if it had never been in reproach, and* 
the innovators in religion have fled into hell-fire 
disgraced and unaccepted of God.’ ‘ The Khalifa 
also issued a fatwa (decree) declaring that the 
dogma that the Qur’an was created was an utter 
falsehood. He instituted severe measures against 
Christians, Jews, Shi'ahs, and Mu'tazilis.'* Ahmad 
ibn Abu Da’ud was one of the first to be disgraced. 
Heresy and latitudinarianism were banished. The 
final blow to the Mu'tazilis, however, came not from 
the Khalifa, but a little later on from al-Ash‘ari 
(A.H. 260-320), who had been brought up in the 
very strictest orthodoxy, but, when able to think for 

^ Syu|i, History of the p. 360. Ibid, 361. 

^ * The non-Muslim population had to wear yellow head-coverings and 
also collars of wood or iron round their necks. The figures of devils 
were placed In front of their houses. In a.h. 236 the ^alifa ordered 
the tomb of i^usain to be destroyed and its neighbourhood to be laid 
waste. Pilgrimages to it were stopped.* Syup', History of the KJbalffas^ 
p 362. 
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himself, took a wider view of things, became a 
Mu'tazili and remained one until he was forty years 
of age. 

The Mu‘tazllis when expelled from power in 
Baghdad still flourished at Ba^ra, where one day the 
following incident occurred. Abu ‘AH al-Jubba‘i, a 
Mu‘tazili doctor, was lecturing to his students when 
al-Ash‘ari propounded the following case to his 
master : ‘ There were three brothers, one of whom 
was a true believer, virtuous and pious, the second 
an infidel, a debauchee and reprobate, and the third 
an infant ; they all died. What became of them ? ’ 
Al-Jubb4‘i answered, ‘ The virtuous brother hcflds a 
high station in Paradise, the infidel is in the depths 
of hell, and the child is among those who have 
obtained salvation.’ ‘ Suppose now,’ said al-Ash‘ari, 
^ that the child should wish to ascend to the place 
occupied by his virtuous brother, would he be 
allowed to do so ? ’ ‘ No,’ replied al-Jubba‘i, ‘ it 

would be said to him, “ Thy brother arrived at this 
place through his numerous works of obedience to 
God, and thou hast no such works to set forward.” ’ 
^Suppose then,’ said al-Ash‘ari, ‘that the child 
should say, “ This is not my fault ; thou didst not 
let me live long enough, neither didst thou give me 
the means of proving my obedience.” ’ ‘ In that 

case,’ said ‘al-Jubb4‘i, ‘the Almighty would say, 
** I knew that if I had allowed thee to live, thou 
wouldst have been disobedient and have incurred the 
punishment of hell ; I acted, therefore, for thy 
advantage.” ’ ‘ Well,’ said al-Ash‘ari, ‘ and suppose 
the infidel brother were here to say, ‘‘ O God of the 
Universe t since Thou knewest what awaited him. 
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Thou must have known what awaited me ; why 
then didst Thou act for his advantage and not for 
mine ? ’ Al-Jubba‘i was silent, though very angry 

with his pupil, who was now convinced that the 
Mu'tazila dogma of man’s free-will was false, and 
^hat God elects some for mercy and some for punish¬ 
ment without any motive whatever. Disagreeing 
with his teacher on this point, he soon began to find 
other points of difference, and soon announced his 
belief that the Qur’an was not created.' This 
occurred on a Friday in the great mosque at Basra. 
Seated in his chair he cried out in a loud voice, 

‘ They who know me know who I am ; as for those 
who do not know me, I shall tell them : I am ‘Ali 
ibn Isma'il al-Ash‘ari, and I used to hold that the 
Qur’an was created, that the eyes (of men) shall 
not see God, and that we ourselves are the authors 
of our evil deeds ; now I have returned to the truth 
I renounce these opinions, and I take the engage¬ 
ment to refute the Mu'tazilis and expose their 
infamy and turpitude.’ 

Another account says that, standing on the steps 
of the pulpit in a mosque at Ba§ra, he threw away 
his kaftan and said, ‘ O ye who are here met to¬ 
gether ! Like as I cast away this garment, so do I 
renounce all I formerly believed.’ It is no uncom¬ 
mon thing in the history of religious beliefs for a 

1 It is said that shortly before, the Prophet had appeared to him in a 
d’teanl and said to him : ' Help the tenets handed down from me» for 
they are trne,' by which be understood that be was to give up the reason¬ 
ing of a rationalistic theology and apply himself to the Qur'dn and the 
Traditions. For a iull and interesting account of the probable cause for 
this change of al-A8h*arf*s views and for his subsequent conduct, see Mac¬ 
donald, The Retigioue Life and AtiUude in Isldm, pp. 89 
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man to give up broad and liberal views and to 
return to the nar ower ways of orthodoxy, but it is 
an uncommon thing for such an one to retain in the 
new sphere the methods of the old ; but this is just 
what al-Ash‘ari did. He enlisted on the side of 
, orthodox Islam all the dialectical skill of the Mu‘ta- 
zilis, and gave to the side of the orthodox the 
‘weapons of the sceptic. He then adopted the scho- 
I lastic methods, and started a school of thought of his 
own, which was in the main a return to orthodoxy. 

I He thus overthrew the liberal school, and his princi- 
,ples and methods have ruled the greater part of the 
•world of Islam ever since. His own dying words 
are said to have been, ‘ The curse of God be on the 
MuHazilis : their work is delusion and lies.’ The 
result of this retrogression of so able a man is to be 
regretted, for it undoubtedly retarded the progress of 
free thought, and helped to make Islam still more 
conservative and immobile. It is this which makes 
the defection of al-Ash‘ari from the MuHazila ranks 
so important an event in Muslim history. Had it 
been otherwise, and had al-Ash‘ari maintained his 
liberal views, it may be that the system of Islam 
would have been largely modified, its fierce bigotry 
softened, its culture less pedantic, its susceptibility 
to foreign and outside influences greater, and the 
lands in which it has flourished more progressive 
and enlightened. But so it has not been, and all 
has become hard and fast, and apparently immobile 
and unprogressive.^ 

i ‘ The amount of labour spent on Fiqh, the principal subject of 
study amongst ^e Muslim theologians-has been immense, but very 
little has been produced that can claim literary importance ... the 
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The Ash'arian doctrines differ slightly from the 
tenets of the Sifatians, of which sect al-Ash‘ari’s 
disciples form a branch. The Ash'arians hold :— 

(i) That the attributes of God are distinct from His essence, 
yet in such a way as to forbid any comparison being made 
between God and His creatures. They say that they are not 
‘ain nor gbair, not of His essence, nor distinct from it—i.e. 
they cannot be compared with any other thiigs. 

(ii) That God has eternal will from which proceed all 
things, the good and the evil, the useful and the hurtful.' 
The destiny of man was written on the eternal table before 
the world was created. 

So far they go with the Sifatians, but in order to 
preserve the moral responsibility of man they say 
that he has power to convert will into action.■* But 
this power cannot create anything new, for then 


literary achievements of Islam in the held of dogmatics do not rise to a 
higher level , . . nearly every one thought it necessary to formulate his 
dogmatic point of view in a *Aqida, even though in point of contents it 
differed in no respect from that of his predecessors.' The Encyclopccdia 
of Isldffi, pp. 413-4. 

^ * Nothing exists upon earth, be it good or bad, but that which God 
wills, but all things are by God’s will The works of creatures are* 
created and predestined by God, as He said ; " God has created you and 
what ye make (xxxvi, 94). Man is able to create nothing ” ’ (al-Ash'ari, 
quoted by Macdonald, Muslim Theology, p. 294). This idea of unlimited 
powe has so filled the Muslim mind that sin is looked upon, not so much 
as a breach of the moral law as a violation of some arbitrary decree. 
Some actions of the Prophet were, according to any law of righteousness, 
evil, but no Muslim would admit that in doing them he committed a sin,, 
for. it is believed, that he performed them by the command of God. 
Muhammad does not seem to have been able to look upon God as a 
moral Being, or to have understood that there is an eternal law of right¬ 
eousness. Sin is not so much sin on account of its being a transgression 
of a moral law, but of an arbitrary decree. 

* Thus, if a man becomes an infidel, it is not to be said that it is by 
the decree of God, although it is written on the " Concealed Tablet: it 
is not by the decree or will of God, but by kasb and choice.' ^ashiya,. 
or marginal notes of the "Aqd*id*uAbfi"l-Muntahd, p* 25. 
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God’s sovereignty would be impaired ; so they 
affirm that God in His providence so orders matters 
that whenever * a man desires to do a certain thing, 
good or bad, the action corresponding to the desire 
is, there and then, created by God, and, as it were, 
fitted on to the desire.’ ’ Thus it seems as if it 
came naturally from the will of the man, whereas 
it does not. This action is called kasb (acquisi¬ 
tion), because it is acquired by a special creative 
act of God. ‘ The servant of God, with his actions, 
confession, and knowledge, is created; so when he is 
a doer, the thing done is the creation of God, for to 
the servant there is no power, but kasb is lawful.’ 
Shahrastani states that the Mu'tazilis entirely denied 
this idea of kasb. They said, ‘For servants there is 
no kasb, only intention; the actions of a servant are 
produced from his own nature.’ Kasb, then, is an act 
directed to the obtaining of profit or the removing of 
injury,, the term is, therefore, inapplicable to the 
Deity. The Imam al-IJaramayn, a.h. 419-478, held 
‘ that the actions of men were effected by the power 
which God has created in man.’ Abu Ishaqu’l- 
Isfarayain says: ‘ That which maketh impression, 
or hath influence on action, is a compound of the 
power of God and the power of man.' 

The Ash‘arians also say :— 

(iii) That the word of God is eternal, though ■ the vocal 
souniito used in the Qur'an, which is the .manifestation of that 
word, are Created. They say that the Qur’dn contains the 
eternal Word which existed in the essence of God before 
time was, and the word which consists of sounds and combi - 
nations of letters. This last they call the created word. 

quoted by Klein, oflaldm, p. 58, 
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Thus al-Ash‘ari traversed the main positions of 
the Mu'tazilis, denying that man can by the aid of 
his reason alone rise to the knowledge of good and 
evil. He must exercise no judgment, but accept all 
that is revealed. He has no right to apply the 
moral laws which affect men to the actions of God. 
It cannot be asserted by the human reason that the 
good will be rewarded or the bad punished in a 
future world.^ Man must always approach God as 
a slave, in whom there is no light or knowledge to 
judge of the actions of the Supreme. Whether God 
will accept the penitent sinner or not cannot be 
asserted, for He is an absolute Sovereign, above all 
law.“ 

The opinion of the more irrational subdivisions 
of the Sifatians need not be entered into at any 
length. 

The Mushabihites (or Assimilators),' interpret¬ 
ing some of the mutashabih verses literally, held 
that there is a resemblance * between God and His 


1 The Mu'tazilfs'taught that God must rewara the good and punish 
the wicked. 

Ibn Khaldun (iii. 169} says * The establishing of proofs (founded' 
on reason) was adopted by the early scholastics for the subject of their 
treatises, but it was not, as with the philosophers* an attempt to arrive at 
the discovery of truth*, and to obtain by means of this demonstration a 
knowledge of what had been hitherto unknown. The scholastics sought 
after intellectual proofs ^ith a view to confirm dogmas, to justify the 
opinions of the early Muslims, and. to xebut the erroneous doctrines of 
the innovators.’ 

^ * As regards the views held on mutashiibih verses by the Ahla.'s* 
Sunaat* the Mushfibihites held quite different views, but they considered 
theQur'finto be eternal.' Shahrastdni, ahMilal wa'n-Nihal, pp. 85, 
87 . 

^ * It was a resemblance only. This body (God's) is not like the 
bodles'Cof men).' Shalirastfinf, at-Milal p. 87. 
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•creatures. They quoted in support of their opinion 
a Tradition: ‘ My God met me, took my hand, em¬ 
braced me and put one hand between my shoulders: 
when I felt His fingers they were cold.’ They said 
that the Deity was capable of local motion, of 
ascending, descending, etc. Thes^ they called ‘ de¬ 
clarative attributes.’ 

The Mujassimians (or Corporealists) declared 
God to be corporeal, by which some of them meant 
a self-subsisting body, whilst others declared the 
Deity to be finite. They are acknowledged to be 
heretics. 

The Jabarians gave great prominence to the denial 
of free agency in man, and thus opposed the Mu‘ta- 
zilis, who in this respect are Qadarians, that is, 
they deny al-qadar, God’s absolute sovereignty, and 
recognize free will in man. The Ash‘arians say 
of themselves that they are neither Jabarians nor 
Qadarians, but between the two. 

These and various other subdivisions are not now 
of much importance. The Sunnis follow the teach¬ 
ing of al-Ash‘ari, whilst the Shi'ahs incline to that 
of the Mu'tazilis. 

Connected with the subject of the attributes of 
God is that of the names to be used when speaking 
of Him. The term Allah is said to be the ‘ great 
name ’ (Ismu’l-A‘zam); it is also the name of the 
divine essence (Ismu’dh-dh4t) : all other titles are 
names based on qualities or attributes (Asm4’a$- 
fifdt). All sects agree in this, that the names ‘ the 
Living, the Wise, the Powerful, the Hearer, the 
Seer, the Speaker,’ and so on, are to be applied to 
God; but the orthodox belief is that all such names 
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must be tauqiA, that is, dependent on some reve¬ 
lation. Thus it is not lawful to apply a name to, 
God expressive of one of His attributes, unless .there* 
is some statement made or order given by Muham-^ 
mad to legalise it. God is rightly called Shafi 
(healer), but He cannot be called Tabib, which 
means much the same thing, for the simple reason* 
that the word Tabib is never applied in the Qur’an 
or the Traditions to God. In like manner the term 
‘Alim (knower) is lawful, but not so the expression 
‘Aqil (wise). Mu'tazilis say that if in the Qur’an 
or Traditions there is any praise of an attribute, 
then the adjective formed from the name of that 
attribute can be applied to God, even though the 
actual word does not occur in any revelation. Al- 
Ghazali says: ‘ The names of God not given in the 
Law, if expressive of His glory, may be used of 
Him, but only as expressive of His attributes, not of 
His nature.’ On the ground that it does not occur 
in the Law, the Persian word Khuda has been 
objected to, an objection which also holds good with 
regard-to the use of such terms as God, Dieu, Gott. 
To this it is answered, that as Khuda means ‘ one 
who comes by himself,’ it is equiva'ent to the term 
Wajibu’l-Wajud, ‘one who has necessary existence,’ 
and therefore, so long as it is not considered as the 
Ismu’dh-dhat. it may with propriety be used. 

The opinion now seems to be that the proper 
name equal to the term Allah current in a language 
can be used; provided always that such a name is 
not taken from the language of the Infidels; so God, 
Dieu, Gott, still remain unlawful. The names of 
God authorized by the Qur’an and Traditions are. 
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exclusive of the term A114h, ninety-nine in numbe^r/ 
They are called al-Asma’u’l-Husna the most excel¬ 
lent names, according to the verse, ‘ Most excellent 
names has God: by these call ye on Him, and stand 
aloof from those who pervert His titles ’ * (vii. 179). 
The recital of these names in connexion with a 
rosary is a form of the contemplation of God. In 
many cases it, no doubt, does help the religious life 
of a devout Muslim, but it is very apt to become an 
empty form, and, owing to its exaltation as a meri¬ 
torious act, too often leads to spiritual pride. There 
is a. Tradition to the effect that the Ismu4-A‘zam is 
known only to prophets and to saints, and that who¬ 
soever calls upon God by this name will obtain all 
his desires. The result is that $ufis and Darwishes 
profess to spend much time in the search for this 
name, and, when they say they have found it, they 
acquire much influence over the superstitious. 

The following texts of the Qur’an are adduced to 
prove the nature of the divine attributes:— 

(1) Life. ‘ There is no God but He, the Living, 

the Eternal ’ (ii. 256). ‘ Put thy trust in Him that 

liveth and dieth not ’ (xxv. 60). 

(2) Knowledge. ‘ Dost thoU not see that God 

knoweth all that is in the heavens, and all that is 
in the earth.’ (Iviii. 8). ‘ With Him are the keys of 

the secret things; none knoweth them but He : He 
knoweth whatever is on the land and in the sea; 

1 The name of father is not found amongst them ; so man must ever 
be to Him iii the relation of a slave. He can never attain to the freedom 
and dignity of a son^ 

9 The raterence i$ to the idolatrous Arabs, who derived the names of 
their idols from the names of the true God; e.g. al-L'^t from Altdb 
a1-*Uaxii from at**Asfs and so on. TafsiM-Hmaini, i. 227. 
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and no leaf falleth but He knoweth it ; neither is 
there a grain in the darknesses of the earth, nor 
a thinff green or sere, but it is noted in a distinct 
writing ’ (vi. 59). 

(3) Power. ‘ If God pleased, of their ears and of 

their eyes would He surely deprive them. Verily 
■God is almighty ’ (ii. 19). ‘ Is He not powerful 

enough to quicken the dead ? ’ (Ixxv. 40). ‘ God 

hath power over all things ’ (iii. 159). 

(4) Will. ‘ God is worker of that He willeth ' 

(Ixxxv. 16). ‘ But if God pleased. He would surely 

bring them, one and all, to the guidance ’ (vi. 35). 

‘ God misleadeth whom He will, and whom He will 
He guideth—God doeth His pleasure ’ (xiv. 4, 32 ). 
As this last attribute is closely connected with the 
article of the Creed which refers to predestination, 
the different opinions regarding it will be stated 
under that head. 

There has never been any difference of opinion as 
to the existence of these four attributes so clearly 
described in the Qur’an: the difference is with regard 
to the mode of their existence and their operation. 
There is the ancient Sifatian doctrine that the attri¬ 
butes are eternal and of the essence of God, the 
Mu'tazila theory that they are not eternal, and the 
Ash'arian dogma that they are eternal but distinct 
from His essence. 

There is great difference of opinion with regard to 
the next three attributes of hearing, sight, speech. 
For the existence of the two first of these the follow¬ 
ing verses are quoted; ‘ He truly heareth and knoweth 
all things’ (xliy. 5); ‘No vision taketh in Him, 
but He taketh in all vision ’ (vi. 103). The use of 
17 
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the terras sitting, rising, hands, face, eyes, has also 
given rise to much difference of opinion. The com¬ 
mentator Baidawi says: ‘ Certainly “ sitting on the 
throne ” is an attribute of God, but its manner is 
not known.’ He considers the verse which speaks 
of it to be metaphorical (mutashabih ). Al-Ghazali 
says : ‘ He is seated firmly upon His throne after 
the manner which He has said, and in the sense 
which He Himself means, which is a sitting far 
removed from contact and fixity of location. ’' 
This is the Ash'arian idea. The followers of Imam 
ibn Hanbal say that such words represent the attri¬ 
butes existing in God. The words ‘ God sits on 
Hir. throne ’ mean that He has the power of sitting. 
They say, ‘ We keep the literal meaning of the 
words; we allow no figurative interpretation. To 
do so is to introduce a dangerous principle of inter¬ 
pretation, for the negation of the apparent sense of a 
passage may tend to weaken the authority of revela¬ 
tion. At the same time we do not pretend to explain 
the act, for it is written, “ There is none like unto 
Him” (cxii. 4); “There is none like unto Him ” 
(xlii. 9) ; “ Unworthy the. estimate they form of 
God”’ {xxii. 73). To prove that God occupies a 
place, they produce the following Tradition: ‘ Ibnu’l- 
^akim wished to give liberty to a female slave,. 
Sauda, and consulted the Prophet about it. Muham¬ 
mad said to her, “ Where is God ? ” “ In heaven,” 
she replied. “ Set her at liberty ; she is a true 
believer.” ’ Not, say the commentators, because she 
believed that God occupied a place, but because she 

I Uiyd' *ulumu'd-din, quoted in Macdonald's Muslim Theolofiy^ 

p. 3oi. 
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took the words in their literal signification. The 
Shi'ahs consider it wrong to attribute to God move¬ 
ment and quiescence, for these imply the possession 
of a body. They hold, too, in opposition to the 
orthodox, that God will never be seen, for that which 
is seen is limited by space. 

The seventh attribute, speech, has been fruitful of 
a very long and important controversy connected 
with the nature of the Qur’an, for the word kalam 
means not mere speech, but revelation and every 
other mode of communicating intelligence. Al- 
Q^SLziM says : ‘ He doth speak, command, forbid, 
promise, and threaten by an eternal ancient word, 
subsisting in His essence. Neither is it like to the 
word of the creatures, nor doth it consist in a voice 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies, nor letters which are separated 
by the joining together of the lips or the motion of 
the tongue. The Qur’an, the Law, the Gospel, and 
the Psalter are books sent down by Him to His 
apostles, and the Qur’an, indeed, is read with 
tongues, written in books, and is kept in hearts, yet, 
as subsisting in the essence of God,* it doth not 
become liable to separation and division whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and on to paper. Thus 
Mdses also heard the word of God without voice or 
letter, even as the saints behold the essence of God 


> The orthodox believe the kaUin to be of God s nature (Q&’im bi 
Q^itihi), as other attributes are, without reference to letters and sounds. 
(fidza’l-Ma'ant, p. 14.) Others say it has two meanings (1) the eternal 

Word inherent in God’s essence and 

(2) the spoken Word created by God (•Ik&Jt). 
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without substance or accident.’ ‘ An-Nasafi (d. A.h. 
537) says : ‘ He whose majesty is majestic, speaks 
with a Word (kalam). This Word is a quality 
from all eternity ... God Most High speaks with this 
Word, commanding and prohibiting and narrating. 
The Qur’an is the uncreated Word of God ' ‘ This 
is the Logos doctrine. The eternal kalam, or Word, 
is represented on earth by the uncreated Qur’an. 
Speaking of the Muslim view. Professor Macdonald 
says: ‘ This Logos is always oratio and no concep¬ 
tion of ratio is allowed to enter . . . Allah must be 
left a pure, unlimited Will, unlimited even by any 
process of reason within Himself.’ (The Interna¬ 
tional Review of Missions, October 1913, p. 666.) 
Abu ^anifa, in the Wasiydt (p. 3), says : ‘ The 

Qur’an is the kalamu’llah, inspired, sent by Him, 
and His attribute. It is not He, nor other than He 
(la hu wa la ghairahu) ; written in books, read 
with tongues, remembered in hearts, but not entering 
into them. The letters, ink, paper, writing—all these 
are created, for these are the work of servants. The 
kalam is not created, for the writing, letters, words, 
and verses are only the instruments of the Qur’an, 
needed for servants of God. He who says the kalam 
is created is a kafir.’ Abu’l-Muntaha in the 
‘‘Aqd’fd’ (p. 15) says; ‘ al-kalam is not created, 
but the letters, paper, and writing are, being the 
work of men ; these letters are the instruments of 
the Qur’an. If a person says the Word of God is 

^ S«e Macdonald, Muslim Theology, pp. 300-7 for a translation of the 
first section of the Ihyd* which treats of the nature and attributes of 
Ood. 

< Macdonalda Muslim Theology^ p. 309. 
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created, he is a kafir : if he says it is created, 
meaning the kalamu’n-nafsi, he too is a kafir because 
he denies an eternal attribute : if he says it is 
created, meaning thereby only the words, etc., but 
not the eternal attribute, he commits a fault by this 
way of speaking, for his orthodoxy may be doubted.’ 

Though the words of the Qur’an which are read 
are recent, it is wrong to say the Qur’an is recent 
(hadith), except for the sake of instruction, such as 
a professor gives in a class. 

The orthodox believe that God is really a speaker 
the Mu'tazilis deny this, and say that He is only\ 
called a speaker because He is the originator of i 
words and sounds. They also bring the following 
objections * to bear against the doctrine of the eternity 
of the Qur’an :—(1) It is written in Arabic, it 
descended, is read, is heard and is written. It was 
the subject of a miracle. It is divided into parts, 
and some verses are abrogated by others. (2) 
Events are described in the past tense, but if the 
Qur’an had been eternal the future tense would have 
been used. (3) The Qur’an contains commands 
and prohibitions ; if it is eternal, who were com- 
manded and who were admonished ? (4) If it has 

existed from eternity it must exist to eternity, and so 
even in the last day, and in the next world, men will 
be under the obligation of performing the same 
religious duties as they do now, and of keeping all 
the outward precepts of the law. (5) If the Qur’an is 


I For a detailed account of these views, see Sharh'i-*Aqd*td-UJdmt 
(ed. A.H. 1271) p. 83. The Ash*artan-view is given on p. 84 of the same 
book. 
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eternal, then there are two eternals. (6) Men can 
produce its like in eloquence and arrangement.’ 

The position thus assailed was not at first a hard 
and fast dogma of Islam. It was more a specula¬ 
tive opinion than anything else, but the opposition 
of the Mu'tazilis soon led all who wished to be 
considered orthodox to become stout assertor.s of the 
eternity of the Qur’an, and to give up their lives in 
defence of what they believed to be true. 'Fbe 
Mu'tazilis, by asserting the subjective nature of the 
Qur’anic inspiration, brought the book itself within 
I the reach of criticism. They looked upon it as the 
• production of Muhammad under divine influence, 
.but maintained that it had a human side. The idea 
of an absolutely divine book placed a limit on their 
intellectual freedom. They recognized fully both 
the divine and human side of the Qur’an and could 
look on things which needed change or removal as 
part of the human element and so transitory. This 
reasonable view of the matter was inconsistent with 
the idea of a miraculous book sent down from 
heaven. The Mu'tazilis saw this quite clearly, and 
consistently rejected the orthodox belief in the 
eternity of the Qur’an. A more important objection 
arose from their view of God’s qualities (^ifit) 
and the limitation placed on them. They saw a 
danger, especially as regards the Kalam, of these 
qualities being hypostatized in separate persons like 
the persons in the Christian Trinity. Now all 

' Takmilu'l-lmdn, p. 60. This last objaction seems to coatradict the 
statementeio Shraafl, 21: xi, 16; xvii, 90; lii. V-S in which the Prophet 
challenges any one to produce a book like it. For a criticism of this 
claim, see Ante, p. 80. 
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this was too much for orthodox Islam to bear, 
even though the Khalifa Ma’mun in the year 
A.H. 212 issued a fatwa declaring that all who 
asserted the eternity of the Qur’an were guilty of 
heresy. Jalalu’d-Din as-Syuti, in his History of the 
Khalifas (p. 321) says ; ‘ In the year a.h. 212 
al-Ma’mun ihade public his doctrine on the non¬ 
creation of the Qur’an, but the people shrank from 
it with aversion, so for a while he remained quiet; 
but in the year 218 he wrote to his prefect in 
Baghdad, Ishaq bin Ibrahimu’l-Khuza’i. as follows: 
“ Verily the Prince of the Faithful is aware that the 
public at large, and the general herd of the rabble 
and vulgar mob, who have no insight nor know¬ 
ledge, nor seek illumination from the light of 
wisdom and its demonstration, are a people igno¬ 
rant of God and blind in regard to Him, and in 
error as to the truth of His doctrine, and fail -to 
estimate Him according to the reality of His tran¬ 
scendence, and to arrive at a true knowledge of 
Him, and to distinguish between Him and His 
creature, and that inasmuch as they have formed 
an ill opinion of the difference between Him and His 
creation and what He nath revealed in the Qur’an, 
for they are agreed upon its being from the begin¬ 
ning, not created by God, nor produced by Him, 
yet the Most High hath said : “ Verily we have 
made the same an Arabic Qur’an ” <xl. 111). Now, 
indeed, whatever He hath made He hath created, 
as the Most High hath said : “ Who hath created 
the heavens and the earth” (vi. 1), and ‘‘We 
relate unto thee the histories of the apostles" 
<xi. 121), namely, of what had previously occurred. 
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wherefore He announceth that He relateth events 
subsequent to which He produced the Qur’an.’ 
Again He says : “ This book, the verses of which 
are guarded against corruption, and are also dis¬ 
tinctly explained” (xi. 1). Therefore is He the 
guardian of this book and its expounder. He is 
therefore its maker and originator,’ The Khalifa 
goes on to accuse all who differ from him of 
spiritual pride, and calls them ‘ vessels of ignorance 
and beacons of falsehood, men whose testimony 
should be rejected.’ He says to Ishaq bin Ibrahim: 

‘ Assemble the Qadis that are with thee, and read 
to them my letter, and question them as to what 
they maintain, and discover from them what they 
believe in regard to the creation of the Qur’an> 
and inform them that I seek no assistance in my 
service, nor do 1 put any confidence in one who 
is untrustworthy in his faith. If they allow it, and 
are of one accord, then command them to interrogate 
those witnesses that come before them as to their 
belief in the matter of the Qur’an.’ Seven famous 
Qa^is were accordingly sent for to hold a personal 
interview with al-Ma’mun. Many, including Han- 
bal,* Walid, and other famous doctors, were also 
summoned to the presence of Ishaq bin Ibrahim 
and examined. The following is a fair sample of 
what then took place. Ishaq said to Ibnu’l-Baka,. 
* What dost thou say ? ’ Baka replied, ‘ I declare, 

1 See also Suratu Yusuf (xii) 3. 103. 

^ He» a strong man to whom scholastic theology was an abomination^ 
was the hope of the orthodox. After the persecution was overt his 
influence was greatly strengthened and his disciples continued the 
conflict and maintained his principles long after the Mu-tazilfs had 
passed away. 
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on the authority of the revealed text, that the 
Qur’an was made and brought into existence.’ 
Ishaq said, ‘ And what is made is created ? ’ ‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Therefore,’ rejoined Ishaq, ‘ the Qur’an is created.’ 
So nothing satisfactory came out of this inquiry, 
and al-Ma’miin wrote yet again ; ‘ What the 

pretenders to orthodoxy and the seekers after the 
authority for which they are unfitted have replied 
has reached me. Now, whoso doth not admit that 
the Qur’an is created, suspend his exercise of 
judicial powers and his authority to relate Tradi¬ 
tions.’ Individual messages were also sent : ‘ Tell 

Bishar that if he denieth that the Qur’an is created, 
that his head shall be smitten off and sent to me.’ 
To another he said, ‘ The sword is behind thee.’ 
.\11 were threatened, and were in mortal fear lest 
they should lose their lives, for al-Ma’mun, hearing 
that they had assented under compulsion only, had 
summoned them to his presence ; but on their way 
they heard that he was dead.’ ‘ Thus,’ says the 
historian, ‘ the Lord was merciful to them and 
banished their fear.’ 

It was during the persecution carried on by the 
next Khalifa. al-Mu‘tasim, that the Imam Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal was severely beaten and then imprisoned, 
because he refused to assent to the truth of the 
decree issued by the Khalifa al-Ma’mun in the year 


1 ‘ It did not matter that he (Ma’mun) ranged himseU on the progres- 
sive side; his fatal error was that he invoked the authority of the State 
in matters of the intellectual and religious life. Thus, by enabling the 
conservative party to pose.as martyrs, he brought the prejudices and 
passions of the populace still more gainst the new moveosest He was 
that most dangerous of all beings, a doctrinaire despot.* Macdonald, 
Muslim Theology, p. 154. 
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A.H. 212. Al-Buwaiti, a famous disciple of ash- 
Shafi'i, used an ingenious argument to fortify his 
own mind when being punished by the order of the 
Khalifa. He was taken all the way from Cairo to 
Baghdad, and told to confess that the Qur’an was 
created. On his refusal, he was imprisoned at 
Baghdad, and there remained in chains till the day 
of his death. As ar-Rabi ibn Sulayman says : ‘ I 
Saw al-Buwaiti mounted on a mule : round his neck 
was a wooden collar, on his legs were fetters, from 
these to the collar extended an iron chain to which 
a clog was attached weighing fifty pounds. Whilst 
they led him on he continued repeating these words, 
“ Almighty God created the world by means of the 
word Be ! Now, if that word was created, one 
created thing would have created another; ’ which 
he held to be impossible. Al-Buwaiti here refers to 
the verse, ‘ Verily our speech unto a thing when We 
will the same is that We only say to it “ Be,’" and 
it is—(kun fayakuna) ’ (xxxvi, 82). This, in the 
way al-Buwaiti applied it, is a standing argument 
of the orthodox to prove that the Qur’an was not 
created.’ 

When times changed men were put to death for 
holding just the opposite opinion. The Imam ash- 
.Shafi’i held a public disputation in Baghdad with 
Haf§, a Mu’tazila preacher, on this very point. 
Shafi'i quoted the verse, ‘ God said Be, and it is,’ 

I The verse, * Nay, but it (Qur*dn) is a warning, written on honoured 
pages, exalted, purified ' (Ixxx. is said to refer to the eternal 

copy on the Lau^n'l^al^fuj;, or the Preserved Table ; but Zamakh* 
*sharj, a Mu'tazila commentator, says that the words * honoured 
pages * refer to books of preceding prophets with which the Qur'an 
agrees in substance. 
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and asked, ‘ Did not God create all things by the 
word Be ? ’ Haf§ assented, for, unlike al-Buwaiti, 
he considered it quite possible. ‘ If then the Qur’an 
was created, must not the word Be have been created 
with it ? ’ Haf§ could not deny so plain a proposi¬ 
tion. ‘ Then,’ said Shafi'i, ‘ all things, according to 
you, were created by a created being, which is a 
gross inconsistency and manifest impiety.’ Thus 
he too proved to his own satisfaction that the Qur’an 
was not created. Haf§ who had asserted that it was 
created, was reduced to silence, and such an effect 
had Shafi'i’s logic on the audience that they put 
Haf§ to death as a pestilent heretic. In this way 
did the Ash’arian opinions of the subject of the 
divine attributes again gain the mastery. 

The Mu'tazills failed, and the reason why isi 
plain.' They were, as a rule, influenced by no high* 
spiritual motives ; often they were mere quibblers.* 
They sought no light in an external revelation.' 
Driven to a reaction by the rigid system they com¬ 
bated, they would have made reason alone their 

' ‘ The Mu*tazilites, on their side, having seen the shipwreck of their 
hopes and the growing storm of popular disfavour, seem to have turned 
again to their scholastic studies. They became more and more 
theologians affecting a narrower circle, and less and less educators of 
the world at large. Their system became more metaphysical and their 
conclusions more unintelligible to the plain man. The fate which has 
fallen on all continued efforts of the Muslim mind was coming upon 
them. Beggarly speculations and barren hypotheses, combats of words 
over names, sapped them of life and reality.’ (Macdonald, Muslim 
Theology, p. 158). 

’ It was felt that these men were no true believers. They were going 
astray after Greek philosophers and destroying all certainty in religion. 
They would have had a stronger position if they had been Greek enough 
to see that reason is itself a spark of the divine in man ; but they could 
not set aside the first principle of Isldm that there is nothing human in 
God, nothing divine in man.* Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God, 1~125. 
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chief guide. The nobler spirits among them were 
impotent to regenerate the faith they professed to 
follow. It was, however, a great movement, and 
at one time it threatened to change the whole nature 
of Islam. This period of Muslim history, famed 
as that in which the effort was made to cast off the 
fetters of the rigid system which Islam was gra¬ 
dually tightening by the increased authority given to 
traditionalism and to the refinements of the four 
Imams, was undoubtedly a period of, comparatively 
speaking, high civilization. Baghdad, the capital 
of the Khalifate. was a busy, populous, well-gove‘rn- 
ed city. This it mainly owed to the influence of the 
Persian family of the Barmekides, one of whom was 
Vizier to the JQialifa Harunu’r-Rashid.* Harun’s 
fame as a good man is quite undeserved. It is true 
that he was a patron of learning, that his empire was 
extensive, that he gained many victories, that his 
reign was the culminating point of Arab grandeur. 
But for all that, he was a morose despot, a cruel 
man, thoroughly given up to pleasures of a very 
questionable nature. Drunkenness, in this brilliant 
period of Muslim history, is said to have been 
common at court." Imam Ahmad ibn Hanbal says: 

‘ A man came to me and said : “ May I say namaz 
behind an Imam who drinks wine ? ” I replied, 
“ No.” He again said: “ May I say it after one who 


1 See Sell, Umayyads €fntt *Ahhdsids (C.L S.) pp. 73-81. 

> It is, however, only fair to state that Ibn IQialdun (i. 35'6) maintain^ 
that what they drank was date-wine or date-wort (nabfd), which, accord¬ 
ing to the tenets of the Haniff sect, is not unlaw/ul. He considers that 
drunkenness was a crime of which they were not capable, but the effort 
which he makes to avert the suspicion seems to show that it was very 
generally believed. 
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says that the Qur’an is created ? ” I replied, 

What ! have I forbidden you to say it after a 
Musalman, and wilt thou say it after an infidel ? ” ' 
The man who drank remained a Muslim, the man 
who exercised freedom of thought became an infidel— 
a curious illustration of the relative value attached to 
what was deemed moral and speculative error. Plots 
and intrigues were ever at work. Such was the state 
of one of the greatest periods of Muslim rule, a 
time most favourable for the development of any 
good which Islam might have possessed. Whatever 
glory is attached to this period is, however, connect¬ 
ed with an epoch when heresy was specially preva¬ 
lent and orthodoxy was weak in Baghdad. The 
culture of the time was in spite of, not on account of, 
the influence of orthodox Islam. 

Colonel Osborn says:' ‘The free-thinkers (Mu‘ta- 
zilis) left no traces of themselves except in the 
controversial treatises they had written. These were 
destroyed, and with their destruction, the last 
vestiges of the conflict between free thought and the 
spirit of Islam were obliterated.’' This was true 
a few years ago, but recent movements in India 
show that the influence of the Mu'tazilis is not 
altogether lost. Thus, a recent Muslim writer, 

1 Isldm under the Khalifs. p« H8. 

^ * The political power of the Ma*tazilis ceased soon after the accession 
•of al-Mutawakkil, the tenth 'Abbdsid Caliph (a.d. 847), but the school 
was powerfully represented nearly three centuries later, by Zamakbsharf 
the great commentator of the Qur’4n.' * Abu'l-^usain of Ba§ra, a 
contemporary of Ibn Sind, was the last who gave independent treatment 
to their teaching ^ (Browne, A Literary History of Persia, i. 289.) Muir 
•calls the Mu'tazila development a * perversion of Isldm ' and says, * the 
Prophetf had he revisited the earth, would hardly have recognised his 
own religion ' {Annals of the Early Caliphdte, p. 451). 
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speaking of the development and growth of new 
ideas amongst Indian Musalmans, goes on to use 
these words : ‘ Belonging, as I do, to the little 
known, though not unimportant, philosophical and 
legal school of the Mu'tazilis, and thus occupying a 
vantage-ground of observation as regards the general 
progress of ideas among other sections of the Musal¬ 
mans in India, I cannot but observe the movement 
which has been going on for some time among them. 
The advancement of culture and the development 
and growth of new ideas have begun to exercise the 
same influence on them as on other races and peoples. 
The younger generation is tending unconsciously 
towards the Mu'tazila doctrines.’' I have already 
shown that the general tendency of the MuHazila 
movement was towards a more liberal view of 
inspiration and the use of reason in matters of 
religion. This view has been now reasserted with 
much force by Maulavi Cheragh ‘Ali ^ahib, a great 
scholar in both eastern and western learning, for¬ 
merly a distinguished official in the service of the 
Nizam of Haidarabad. He says : ‘ A prophet is 
neither immaculate nor infallible. A prophet feels 
that his mind is illumined by God, and the thoughts 
which are expressed by him and spoken or written 
under this influence are to be regarded as the words 
of God. This illumination of the mind, or effect of 
the divine influence, differs in the prophet according 
to the capacity of the recipient, or according to the 
circumstances—physical and moral and religious— 
in which he is placed.’ “ This is quite contrary 

1 Syed Am(r *A]f, Personal Law of the Moltammedans, p xt. 

^ Cherdi^ *AH, Critical Exposition of Jihdd^ p. Ixix. 
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to the orthodox view of inspiration, or wahi, and is 
not in accordance with the received teaching of the 
orthodox divines ; nor, so far as 1 know, has this 
liberal view ever been propounded by a Musalman 
scholar unacquainted with western and Christian 
modes of thought. Another writer, approaching the 
subject from a different standpoint, says : ‘ The 
pre.sent stagnation of the Muhammadan community 
is principally due to the notion which has fixed 
itself in the minds of the generality of Muslims that 
the right to the exercise of private judgment ceased 
With the early legists, that its exercise in modern 
times is sinful, that a Muslim, in order to be 
regarded as an orthodox follower of Muhammad, 
should abandon his judgment absolutely to the inter¬ 
pretations of men who lived in the ninth century 
and could have no conception of the nineteenth. . . . 
No account is taken of the altered circumstances in 
which Muslims are now placed. The conclusions 
at which these learned legists arrived several cen¬ 
turies ago are held to be equally applicable to the 
present day.’ ‘ 

I have shown in the first chapter of this book that 
the glory of orthodox Islam is the finality of the 
revelation and of its law, and that its fixed and final 
nature is the real barrier to any enlightened im¬ 
provement in purely Muhammadan States. This is 
also admitted by the men whom we may call the 
modern Mu'tazilis. Syed Amir ‘Ali says: ‘The 
Church and State were linked together; the Khalif 
was the Imdm—^temporal chief as well as spiritual 
head. With the advance of time, and as despotism 

* Syed Amir 'AH, Spirit of Isldtn, p. 287. 
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fixed itself upon the habits and customs of the 
people, and as the Khalif became the arbiter of 
their fate, without check or hindrance from juris¬ 
consult or legist, patristicism took hold of the minds 
of all classes of society. . . . What had been laid 
down by the Fathers is unchangeable and beyond 
the range of discussion. The Faith may be carried 
to the land of the Esquimaux, but it must go with 
rules framed for the guidance of ‘ Iraqians.'' 
Maulavi Cheragh ‘Ali writes in the same strain; 
‘ Slavish adherence to the letter, and the taking not 
the least notice of the spirit of the Qur’an, is the 
sad characteristic of the Qur^anic interpreters and 
of the deductions of the Muhammadan doctors. . . . 
There are certain points in which the Common Law 
is irreconcilable with the modern needs of Islam, 
whether in India or in Turkey, and requires modifi¬ 
cation. ... It was only from some oversight on the 
part of the compilers of the Common Law that, in 
the first place, the civil precepts of a transitory 
nature, and as a mediate step leading to a higher 
reform, were taken as final; and, in the second place, 
the civil precepts adapted for the dwellers of the 
Arabian desert were pressed upon the necks of all 
ages and countries. A social system for barbarism 
ought not to be imposed on a people already possess¬ 
ing higher forms of civilization.’ ^ 

These quotations fully support all that I have said 
in previous pages on this subject. It is true that 
all this is not approved; indeed it is severely con¬ 
demned. Still these statements do bear witness to 

< Sy«d Amir ’All, Spirit of I Mm, p. 521. 

* CherUgb 'All, Rtformt undor Moskm RuU, p. ii. 
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the- accuracy of th“. conclusions, at which European 
writers competent to deal with the subject have 
arrived. These statements also show that the de¬ 
ductions made by such European writers from the 
history of the past, and from Muslim theological 
literature have been correct. Palgrave, for example, 
says nothing stronger than these Indian Muham¬ 
madan writers state when, speaking of the stagnation 
of Islam, he says; ‘We cannot refrain from remark¬ 
ing that the Islamic identification of religion and 
law is an essential defect in the system, and a serious 
hindrance to the development of good government 
and .social progress.' 

From the writings of these enlightened Musalmans 
it is clear that to the Shari'at, as viewed in its 
finality by the orthodox, the following objections 
more or less apply, namely, that an imperfect code 
of ethics has been made a permanent standard of 
good and evil and a final irrevocable law; that the 
Shari‘at deals with precepts rather than with princi¬ 
ples ; that it has led to formality of worship; that 
by it Islam is rendered stationary and unable to 
adapt itself to the varying circumstances of time and 
place. In order to remove these difficulties, it is 
said that the Shari‘at is not really the sacred and 
final code which the canonical legists have stated it 
to be; but that it is Common Law which can be 
changed when circumstances require it. Thus. 
Maulavi Cheragh ‘AH says: ‘The Muhammadan 
Common Law or Shari‘at, if it can be called Com¬ 
mon Law> as it does not contain any Statute Law, is 
by no means unchangeable or unalterable.’ ’ ‘ The 

I CharAyh *AH, Critical Exposition ofjihdd, p. xcii. 

18 
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legislation of the Muhammadan Common Law can¬ 
not be called immutable; on the contrary, it is 
changeable and progressive.’ ‘ I am not aware that 
any responsible Muhammadan ruler holds this view 
that the Shari‘at is Common Law and therefore 
changeable, nor has any Musalman State, so far as 
I know, except when compelled by some stronger 
and more civilized non-Muslim Government, at¬ 
tempted to make any such changes. The Sultan of 
Turkey, who, as the nominal IQialifa, is the reli¬ 
gious head and guide of the Sunni Musalmans has, 
at times, to bend to the superior will and power of 
his stronger neighbours and to make departures 
from the Shari'at; but this, which to the orthodox 
mind is a dereliction of duty, is excused because he 
must submit to force majeure. It is indeed fully 
admitted by the men of what we may call the New 
Islam in India that the great body of the authorized 
teachers of the past is against them; but it is said 
that no ‘ regard is to be paid to the opinions and 
theories of the Muqallids.’ * 

The movement of the ancient Mu‘tazilis was 
almost entirely an intellectual one ; they left moral 
questions alone. In this respect the modern Mu'ta- 
zilis are far ahead of their predecessors. It would 
take me far beyond my subject to pursue this a.spect 
of the case; but the opinion of some of the most 
cultured and enlightened of the Indian Musalmdns 
is in full accordance with the words of Syed Amir 
‘AH, who says: ‘The conviction is gradually forcing 

* Cheragb ‘Alf, Reforms under Moslem Rule, p. xiii. 

• tbtd, p. vii. 
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itself on all sides, in all advanced Muslim com¬ 
munities, that polygamy is as much opposed to the 
teachings of Muhammad as it is to the general pro¬ 
gress of civilized society and true culture.’ ‘ The 
statement that polygamy is opposed to the teachings 
of Muhammad cannot be substantiated; but the fact 
that many enlightened Musalmans now repudiate 
the practice is correct. Although the liberal views 
of these writers to whom I have referred do not 
alter the fact of the non-progressive nature of Islam, 
nor show that the opinions of the orthodox theo¬ 
logians are not correct; yet this movement, on the 
part of men deeply influenced by western culture 
and affected by the environment of a higher civili¬ 
zation, towards freedom of thought and a truer 
moral life is one of the deepest interest. It is not 
in lands under Muslim rule where the Law and 
Faith of Islam have full sway, but in British India 
we find men of these advanced views. They are 
entirely out of touch with the many millions of 
Indian Muslims who repudiate entirely all such 
liberal ideas.* The popular opinion, which classes 


^ Syed Amfr ‘Ah', Spirit of Islam, p. 327. 

* * A remarkable instance of enlightened Muhammadanism has recently 
been seen in Syed Amir 'All’s Spirit of IsJdm, in which the ljma\ or 
scholastic tradition, is wholly set aside ; the right of private interpreta¬ 
tion pf the Qur'an is maintained, and the adaptability of Islim to the 
most advanced ideas of civilization is warmly upheld. But such men as 
Syed Amir 'Ali are very rare, and cannot strictly be called Muslims ; no 
respectable member of the 'Ulamd, or religious jurists, would tolerate 
them. They may be Islamitical theists—^just as there is a theism formed 
upon Christianity—but they are not orthodox Muslims. To the true 
Muhammadan, authority is everything, and his authority, the Qur’dn, 
Sunna and Ijmd', tells them. . . .* Stanley Lane-Poole, Studies tn a 
Mosque, p. 324. 
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them as persons who have rejected a revealed reli¬ 
gion for a mere religion of nature, is not correct; 
but the fact that they are so looked upon detracts 
materially from their claim to be regarded as trust¬ 
worthy exponents of Islam as it has been, and is 
now, known and received in all Muslim lands. If 
Islam possesses in itself all the regenerative power 
claimed for it, if the wonderful words of the Pro¬ 
phet breathed new force and infused new life into 
the dormant heart of humanity, if the Arabs went 
forth inspired by the teaching of Muhammad to 
‘ elevate and civilize,’ we may surely look to Arabia 
to see some fruit of it all. Vet that land, the centre 
of Islam under its most revered teachers, the Muftis 
of the great legal systems ; the home of its most 
sacred spot, a pilgrimage to which ensures salvation; 
the land in which its sacred language—the language 
of the uncreated Qur’an and so of heaven—is the 
mother-tongue of the people ; this/land is now far 
behind almost every other land, C'hristian or non- 
Christian, in the world to-day.’ The backward 
state of Muhammadan nations is sometimes said to 
be due to the invasion of the Mogul hordes ; but 
these men accepted Islam. Other peoples have 
suffered from invaders, fierce and strong ; but fero¬ 
cious though the Visigoth, Frank and Vandals were, 
that ferocity was dissipated by the light of the 
civilization they had tried to extinguish, and were 
fitted to be the leaders in the world by the religion 
they accepted. It has not been so with the Turk. 

1 This was so before the Great War : it may be that the influence of 
western and Christian civilization ard influence will lead to great 
material development and to intellectual advance in the future. 
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If his failure is due to racial and national character¬ 
istics, how is it that the religion which is said ‘ to 
elevate and civilize;’ to be a beneficent force in the 
world has here so utterly failed ? At ver\ wide 
intervals there have been brilliant periods under 
Muslim rule; but it has always been when heterodoxy 
has been supreme, as in the day of al-Ma’mun at 
Baghdad and under Akbar in India. The Moors in 
Spain attained to some degree of culture, which they 
entirely lost when they retired to Africa. .A modern 
Muslim writer accounts for this by saying that ‘ the 
retention of culture Uepends on the surroundings ,’' 
a statement which unwittingly admits that not to 
Islam, but to the Christian and Jewish culture 
of Spain the Moors owed what they then had 
gained 

Still, the protest against the traditionalism of the 
past and the bigotry of the pre.sent is a noble one 
and, if we place it in its true relation to orthodox 
Islam, we may watch its growth with much interest. 
It will raise individuals, purify the family life, .stir 
up in its adherent.s a desire for useful knowdedge, 
and create a more tolerant and liberal spirit ; but 
on Islam generally as a religion and a polity its 
effect will, at least for a very long time, be 
small." 

With this digre.ssion we mu.st now return to the 
consideration of the second article of the creed. 


* Sineteenth Century, September 1893, p. 378. 

ForagooJ accaunt of 'The New Islam in India, by Dr Weii- 
brecht* see in the World to-day, pp. 187-204 On 

the general question of modernism in Islam, see C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
Muhamwadanism, pp. 90-1. 
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2. Angels. —Of this article of the creed Mu¬ 
hammad al-Barkavi says :— 

We must confess that God has angels who act according 
to His order, and who do not rebel against Him. They 
neither eat nor drink, nor is there amongst them any dif¬ 
ference of sex. They are on earth, and in heaven. Some 
have charge of men and record alt their actions. Some angels 
are high in stature and are possessed of great power. Such 
an one is Gabriel (Jibrd’il) who in the space of one hour can 
descend from heaven to earth, and who with one wing can lift 
up a mountain. 

We must believe in Tzra’il, who receives the souls of men 
when they die, and in IsrMil, into whose charge is committed 
the trumpet. When he receives the order, he will blow such 
a terrible blast that all living things will die. This is the 
commencement of the last day * (xx\ix. 68-9 : vi. 93). 

This confession of faith makes no mention of 
Mika’il (Michael) the fourth of the archangels. 
His special duty is to see that all created being.s 
have what is needful for their sustenance. Israfil 
is said to have a very pleasant voice, to which an 
allusion is made in the Mathnawi of Jalalu’d-Din 
Rumi, where a good min.strel is spoken of as one 
whose song is. 

Like voice of Israfil, whose trump on Judgment Day 
Will wake the dead to life; his made the saddest gay. 

The one desire of angels is to love and to know 
God. ‘ All beings in the heaven and on the earth 

1 At the hour of d^ath, with the aid ot his assistants, draws 

the spirit of the dying man up to the throat, and, piercing it with a 
poisonous lance, detaches it from the body To the wicked his ap¬ 
pearance is terrible, to the faithful his shape is lovely tind his assistants 
look like angels of mercy. Dr. Fairbairn (quoted by Phillips, The 
Teaching of the Vetias. p. 165) says : ' The Homeric men believed that 
the soul so soon as death loosened its bands, quitted the body by the 
mouth or by a mortal wound. ’ So the Muslim idea is not original. 
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are His : and they who are in His presence disdain 
not His service, neither are tney wearied : they 
praise Him day and night’ (xxi. 19, 20). They 
are {’•ee from all sin. They did not wish for the 
creation of Adam, and this may seem like a want of 
confidence in God, but their object was not to oppose 
God, but to relieve their minds of the doubts they 
had in the matter. Thus, ‘ When the Lord said to 
the angels, “ Verily, I am about to place one in my 
stead on earth,” they said : “Wilt thou place there 
one who will do ill therein, and shed blood when we 
celebrate thy praise and extol thy holiness ? ” God 
said : “ Verily I know what ye know not ’’' di. 28). 
It is also true that Iblis was disobedient, but then 
he belonged not to the angelic order, but to that of 
the jinn. ‘ When We said to the angels, “ Prostrate 
yourselves before Adam,” they all prostrated them¬ 
selves save Iblis, who was of the jinn, and revolted 
from his Lord’s behest ’ (xviii. 48 ; ii. 33'.* 

Angels sometimes appear in human form, but 
usually they are invisible. They intercede for man: 

‘ The angels celebrate the praise of their Lord and 
ask forgiveness for the dwellers on earth ’ (xlii. 3). 
They also act as guardian angels : ‘ Each hath a 
succession of angels before him and behind him, 
who watch over him by God’s behest’ <xiii. 12). 
‘ Is it not enough for you that your Lord aideth you 
with three thousand angels sent down from on high ? ’ 
( iii. 120). ‘ Supreme over His servants. He sendeth 

forth guardians who watch over you, until, when 

1 See also Suras ti. 32 ; xvii. 63; xx. 113. Probably Muhammad got 
the idea from Heb. i. 6 and thought that the ' drst-begotten ' meant not 
Christ, but Adam. Tisdall, Sources of the Qur*(fn, p. 196. 
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death overtaketh any one of you, our messengers 
take his.soul and fail not ’ (vi. 61). In the Tradi¬ 
tions it is said that God has appointed for every 
man two angels to watch over him by day, and two 
by night. The one stands on the right-hand side of 
the man, the other on his left. They are called the 
Mua'qqibat, i.e. those who succeed one another : 
also ‘ the illustrious recorders ’ or Kiraman Katibin 
(Ixxxii. 10). They are referred to in the Qur’an. 
‘ They think that We hear not their secrets and their 
private talk ? Yes, and our angels who are at their 
sides write them down ’ (xliii. 80 1 . ‘Truly they are the 
guardians over you, illustrious recorders, cognisant 
of your actions ’ (Ixxxii. 10). ‘When the two angels 
charged with taking account shall take it, the one 
sitting on the right hand, the other on the left ’ (1. 16). 
A Tradition records that the angel on the right 
hand is more merciful than the angel on the left. 
If the latter has to record a bad action, the other 
says, ‘Wait a little for seven hours ; perhaps he 
may pray for or ask pardon.’' There is an angel 
who rolls up the record tak6n by the ‘ illustriou.s 
recorders.’ ‘ On that day We will roll up the 
heavens as Sijil rolls up the books ’ (xxi. 104). It 
is said that Sijil is the name of the angel who rolls 
up the Books of Actions ; ‘ or the name of a written 
scroll, in which case the writing would be even ‘ as 
the rolling up of the written scroll.’ At the last day 


t*Whea a Mualim at Madina blesses the Prophet. 4he angeb are 
not allowed to record bis sins for three days, thus fniviog him time 
for repentance.' Barton, Pilgrimage to ahMadinah and Meccah, 
i. 314. 

^ Baiijidwf, i. 625. 
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^ every soul shall come and with it (angels) a driver 
and a witness ’ (1. 20). This idea is taken from an 
apocryphal work, The Testament of Abraham (p. 90t. 
Abraham sees two fierce angels dragging the souls 
before the judge for trial. 

There are eight angels who support the throne of 
<jrod. ‘ And the angels shall be on its sides, and 
over them on that day eight shall bear up the 
throne of thy Lord’ (Ixix. 17'. Nineteen have 
charge of hell. ‘ Over it are nineteen. None but 
angels have We made guardians of the fire 
(Ixxiv. dOi. 

There is a special arrangement made by Provi¬ 
dence to mitigate the evils of Satanic interference. 
‘ Iblis,’ remarks Jabir Maghrabi, ‘ though able to a.s- 
sume all other forms, is not permitted to appear 
in the semblance of the Deity, or any of His angels 
or prophets. There would otherwise be much danger 
to human salvation, as he might, under the appear¬ 
ance of one of the prophets, or of .some superior 
being, make use of this power to seduce men to 
sin.’' 

The story of Harut and Marut' s of some interest 
from its connexion with the (fuestion of the impecca¬ 
bility of the angels. Speaking of those who reject 
God’s Apostle, the Qur'an says: ‘And they followed 
what the Satans read in the reign of Solomon ; not 


I So the Arab proverb. * When the angels present themselves the 
devils abscond *— \S\ 

> This story is taken from Jewish writers and two angels called Horot 
and Morot were in ancient times worshipped by the pagan Armenians 
who seem to have obtained the eastern from the Persians. In the 
Avesta, Horot and Morot are known as Haurvat and Ameret^t. 
Tisdall, Sources of the Qur*dn, p. 99. 
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that Solomon was unbelieving, but the Satans were 
unbelieving. Sorcery did they teach to men, and 
what had been revealed to the two angels Harut and 
Marut at Babul. Yet no man did these two teach 
until they had said, “ We are only a temptation. 
Be thou not an unbeliever ” ’ (ii. 96). The story 
goes that in the time of the prophet Enoch, when 
the angels saw the bad actions of men, they said : 

‘ O Lord ! Adam and his descendants, whom Thou 
hast appointed as Thy vicegerents on earth, act 
disobediently.* To which the Lord replied : ‘ If I 
were to send you on earth, and to give you lustful 
and angry dispositions, you too would sin.’ The 
angels thought otherwise ; so God told them to 
select two of their number who should undergo this 
ordeal. They selected two renowned for devotion 
and piety. God having implanted in them the 
passions of lust and anger, said : ‘ All day go to 
and fro on the earth, put an end to the quairels of 
men, ascribe no equal to Me, do not commit adul¬ 
tery, also drink no wine, and every night repeat the 
Tsmu’l-A‘zara, and return to heaven.’ This they 
did for some time, but at length a beautiful woman 
named Zuhra (Venus) led them astray. One day 
she brought them a cup of wine. One said : ‘ God 
has forbidden it ; ’ the other, ‘ God is merciful and 
forgiving.’ So they drank the wine, killed the 
husband of Zuhra, to whom they revealed the 
‘ exalted name,’ and fell into grievous sin. Im¬ 
mediately after, they found that the ‘ name ' had 
gone from their memories, and so they could not 
return to heaven as usual. They then begged 
Enoch to intercede for them. The prophet did so^ 
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and with such success that the angels were allowed 
to choose between a present or a future punishment. 
They elected to be punished here on earth. They 
were then suspended with their heads downwards 
in a w^ll at Babul. Some say that angels came and 
whipped them with rods of fire, and that a fresh 
spring , ever flowed just beyond the reach of their 
parched lips. The woman was changed to a star. 
Some assert that it was a shooting star which 
has now passed out of existence. Others say that 
she is the star Venus. 

The Qadi ‘Ayaz, Imam Fakhru'd-Din Ra/.i 
(a.h. 544-606), Qadi Nasiru'd-Din Baidawi (a.h. 
620-685), and most scholastic divines deny the 
truth of this story. They say that angels are 
immaculate, but this does not meet the difficulty 
which the Qur’an itself raises in connexion with 
Harut and Mariit. As to the woman, they think 
the whole story absurd, not only because the star 
Venus was created before the time of Adam, but 
also because it is inconceivable that one who was sa 
wicked should have the honour of shining in 
heaven for ever. A solution, however, they are 
bound to give, and it is this : magic is a great art 
which God must allow mankind to know. The 
dignity of the order of prophets is so great that they 
cannot teach men what is confes.sedly hurtful. TwO' 
angels were therefore sent, and so men can now 
di.stinguish between the miracles of prophets, the 
signs of saints, the wonders of magicians and others. 
Then Harut and Marut always discouraged men 
from learning magic. They said to those who came 
to them, ‘ We are only a temptation. Be not thou 
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an unbeliever.’ Others assert that it is a Jewish 
allegory,' in which the two angels represent reason 
and benevolence, the woman the evil appetites. The 
woman’s ascent to heaven represents death. 

To this solution of the difficulty, however, the 
great body of the Traditionists do not agree. They 
declare that the story is a Hadithu’i-Sahih," and 
that the isnid is sound and good. Such divines are 
Imam ibn Hanbal, Ibn Ma‘sud, Ibn ‘Umar. Ibn 
‘Abbas, Hafiz ‘Asqallani, and others. They all say 
that angels are immaculate only so long as they 
remain in the angelic state ; that, though confined. 
Hanit and Marut can teach magic, for a word 
or two is quite sufficient for that purpose : that 
some men have no fear, and, if they have, it is quite 
conceivable that the two angels may teach through 
the instrumentality of devils or jinn. With regard 
to the woman Zuhra, they grant that to be changed 
into a bright star is of the nature of a reward ; 
but they say the desire to learn the ‘ exalted name ’ 
was so meritorious an act that the good she desired 
outweighed the evil she did. With regard to the date 
of the creation of the star Venus, it is said that all 
our astronomical knowledge is based on ob.servations 
made since the Flood, whereas this story relates to 
the times of Enoch, who lived before the days of 
Noah. So the dispute goes on, and men of great 
repute for learning and knowledge believe in the 
story, although it seems to discredit the orthodox 
theory of the sinlessness of angels. 

i It was borrowed from a Jewish source. See Tisdall, Sources of the 
Qur'dn, pp. 98-108. 

* Ante, p. 131* 
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Munkar and Nakir ' are two fierce-looking black 
angels, who visit every man in his grave, and 
examine him with regard to his faith in God and in 
Muhammad. Some authorities say that the spirit 
of the believer immediately after death passes 
through the seven heavens into the presence of God, 
then returns to the body in time for this exami¬ 
nation. The dead are supposed to dwell in 
‘.Alamu’l-barzakh.' a state of existence interven¬ 
ing between the present life and the life of mankind 
after the resurrection. This is the meaning of 
the word ‘ grave ’ when u.sed in this connexion. 
Unbelievers and wicked Muslims suffer trouble in 
that state ; true believers who can give a good 
answer to the angels are happy. There is a differ¬ 
ence of opinion with regard to children. The 
general belief is that the children of believers will 
be questioned, but that the angels will teach them to 
say, ‘ Allah is my Lord. Islam my religion, and 
Muhammad my Prophet.’ With regard to the ques¬ 
tioning of the children of unbelievers, Imam Abu 
Hanifa hesitated to give an opinion. He also 
doubted about their punishment. Some think they 
will be in A‘raf, a place between heaven and hell : 
others suppose that they will be servants to the true 
believers in Paradise. The verse, ‘ Twice, O our 

’ * These are two awful and terrible beings who will cause the creature 
to sit up in his grave, complete, both soul and body ; and they will ask 
him, ** Who is thy Lord, and what is thy religion (dfn)f and who is thy 
prophet?" They are the two testers in the grave and their questioning 
is the first thing after death.' Al-Ghazdli in the Ihya* UUiimu'd-iUn^ 
qnoted in Macdonald's Muslim Theology % p. 305. 

* For the Ahmadiyya conception of 'Alamu’l-burzakh, fee Walter^ 
The A hmadiyya Movement^ p. 62* 
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Lord, hast thou given us death, and twice hast thou 
given us life ’ (xl. 11), is said to refer to the visit of 
these angels. It is said in the Tafsir-i-ibn ^Abbas, 
that death takes place in the world, and again a 
second time after the corpse has been raised to 
answer the questioning in the grave : life is tims 
given temporarily in the grave, and will be given 
again at the general resurrection. 

The angel in charge of heaven, the guardian of 
Paradise, is called Ridwan ; the angel in charge of 
hell is Malik. He presides over the torments of the 
lost. ‘ They shall cry “ O Malik ! would that thy 
Lord would make an end of us! ” He saith : “ Here 
ye must remain ” ’ (xliii. 77). 

Distinct from the angels there is another order of 
beings made of fire, called jinn (genii),' created 
thousands of years before Adam came into existence. 
‘ We created man of dried clay, of dark loam 
moulded, and the jinn had been before created of 
subtle fire ’ (xv. 26-7). They eat, drink, propagate 
their species, and are subject to death, though they 
generally live many centuries. Some are believers 
in Islam ; some are infidels, and will be punished. 
‘ I will wholly fill hell with jinn and men ’ (xi. 120). 
The Sfiratu’l-Jinn (Ixxii) refers to their belief in 
Islam. Their earnest desire to hear the Qur’an is 
referred to in the verse, ‘ When the servant of God 
stood up to call upon him, they almost jostled him 
by their crowds ’ (Ixxii, 19). All the commentators 
say the phrase ‘ servant of God ’ refers to Muham¬ 
mad and the word ‘ they ’ to the jinn. Some try to 

For the Persian origin of the word, see Tisdall. Sources of the 
•Qur’iin, p. 240. 
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hear what is going on in heaven. ‘ We guard them 
(i.e. men) from every stoned Satan, save such as 
steal a hearing ’ (xv. 18). They were under the 
power of Solomon and served him (xxxviii. 36), An 
Tfrit of the jinn said, ‘ I will bring it thee (Solo¬ 
mon) ere thou risest from thy place : 1 have power 
for this, and am trusty ’ (xxvii. 39). At the last day 
the jinn also will be questioned. Abu Hanifa 
doubted whether the jinn who are Muslims will be 
rewarded. The unbelieving jinn will assuredly be 
punished. Tradition classifies them in the following 
order : (1) Jann, (2) Jinn, (3) Shaitan, (4) Tfrit, 
(5) Marid. Many fables have been invented 
concerning these beings, and, though intelligent 
Muslims may doubt these wonderful accounts, yet 
a belief in the order of jinn is imperative, at least as 
long as there is belief in the Qur’an.' 

The teaching of Islam * about the angels, the jinn, 
the work and nature of evil spirits and the Hurls, is 
derived from Zoroastrian or Magian sources directly, 
or indirectly through the medium of later Jewish 
legends, and shows how much Muhammad borrowed 
from Pagan sources.' 


* Those who wish to know more of this subject will find a very interest¬ 
ing chapter on it in Lane’s Modern Egyptians (i, 281-9) and in 
Macdonald’s Religious Attitude and Life in Isldm, Lecture v. 

s See Geiger, Judaism and Isldm (ed. S P.C.K., Madras) a translation 
of Was hat Mohammed aus dem Judenthuwc aufgenommen ? 
{ed. Bonn, 1833), pp. 62-4, and Tisdall, Sources of the Qur'dnt p 84 
3 * At Mecca there were idols in every house and a lively trade in gods 
was done with the Bedouins. But a whole class of such gods as directly 
arise from totemism survived Isldm by being simply transmuted into 
jinn,’ Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, 

p. 211. 
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3. The Books. —Al-Barkavi says :— 

It is necessary to believe that the books of God have 
been sent through the instrumentality of Gabriel to prophets 
upon the earth. The Qur’dn was sent to Muhammad portion 
by portion during a space of twenty-three years. The 
Pentateuch came to Moses, the Inji'l to Jesus, tlie Zabur to 
David, and the other books to other prophets. The whole 
number of the divine hooks is one hundred and four. The 
Qur’dn, the last of all, is to be followed till the day of judg¬ 
ment. It can neither be abrogated nor changed. Some laws 
of the previous books have been abrogated by the Qur’an, 
and ought not to be followed* 

The one hundred to which no distinctive name is 
given are known as the Suhufu'L-Anbiyd '—Books 
of the Prophets. The Qur’an is also known as the 
Furqan, the distinguisher ; the Qur’anu Sharif, 
noble Qur’an ; the Qur’anu Majid, glorious Qur’an; 
the Mu§haf, the Book. It is said to be the com¬ 
pendium of the Taurat, Zabur, and Injil; so Muslims 
do not require to study these books. The orthodox 
belief is that they are entirely abrogated by the 
Qur’an,‘ though Sir Syed Ahmad, in his commentary 
on the Bible (i. 268), denounces as ignorant and 
foolish those Musalmans who say so. Their in¬ 
spiration is considered to be of a lower order than 
that of the Qur’an. A large portion of the Injil 
is looked upon as mere narrative. The actual 
words only of Christ are considered as the revelation 
which descended from heaven. It is so in the case 
of the Old Testament prophets. ‘ However, it was 

* Sharh‘i-*Aqd*id^i^Jdtnit p. 147 : * Mansukh shud tildw&tan wa kita- 
batas,' i.e. abrogated both as regards reading and writing. Also 
Takmllu'Mmdn, p. 64 : ' This religion abrogates all religions * —Dfn-i- 
wat n^sikb-i-j^mt* adi<4n ast. 
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the rule to call a book by the name of the prophet, 
whether the subject-matter was pure doctrine only, 
or whether it was mixed up with narrative also. . . . 
It is to be observed that, in the case of our own 
Prophet, the revelations made to him were intended 
to impart a special miracle of eloquence, and they 
were written down, literally and exactly, in the form 
in which they were communicated, without any 
narrative being inserted in them. . . . We do not 
consider that the Acts of the Apostles, or the various 
Epistles, although unquestionably very good books, 
are to be taken as part and parcel of the New 
Testament itself ; nevertheless we look upon the 
writings of the Apostles in the same light as we do 
the writings of the Companions of our own Prophet; 
that is to say, as entitled to veneration and respect.’ ’ 
There are many verses in the Qur’an which speak 
of previous revelations, thus : ‘ When a prophet 
came to them from God, attesting that {Scripture) 
which is with them, a part of those to whom the 
Book was given cast the book of God behind their 
backs, as if they knew not’ (ii. 95). On this 
Baidawi says ; ‘ They cast it away,’ i.e. they acted 
in respect of the testimony of the Taurat to the 
Prophet, as if they knew not that he was the true 
Prophet ‘ and it the hook of God.' Again, ‘ O ye 
people of the Book ! why do ye deny the revelation 
of God, and yet ye are witnesses of the same ? ’ 
(iii. 68), By the ‘ revelation ’ is meant the Taurat 
and the Injil, which Musalmans now say foretold 
Muhammad’s advent as a prophet of God. ‘ And 
how shall they make thee judge, since they already 

> Sir Syed A1.iinad, Commentary on the Holy Bible, i. 22, 31. 

19 
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know the Taurat, in which is the judgment of God? ’ 
(v. 47). ‘ And let the people of the Gospel judge 

according to that which is revealed therein, and 
whoso judgeth not according to that which God hath 
revealed, these are the wicked ones ’ (v. 51). ‘We 
also caused Jesus, the son of Mary, to follow the 
footsteps of the prophets, confirming the law (Tau¬ 
rat) which was sent before him, and We gave 
him the Injil with its guidance and light, confir¬ 
matory of the preceding law ; a guidance and 
a warning to those that fear God ’ (v. 50). 
‘ We believe in God, and that w’hich hath been 
sent down to us, and that which hath been sent 
down to Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and the 
tribes, and that which hath been given to Moses and 
to Jesus, and that which was given to the prophets 
from their Lord. No difference do we make be¬ 
tween any of them ; and to God are we resigned ’ 
(ii. 130). ‘ In truth hath He sent down to thee the 

Book, which confirmeth those that precede it, for 
He had sent down the Law and the Injil aforetime 
as man’s guidance; and now hath He sent down the 
Furqan ’ (iii. 2). ‘ Verily we have sent down the 

Law (Taurat) wherein are guidance and light ’ 
(V. 48).‘ 

Practically, Musalmans reject the Old and New 
Testaments, and, as some reason for this neglect of 
previous Scriptures must be given, some Muslim 
divines say that the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
have been corrupted. The technical expression is 

1 It is said that this refers to Jews and Christians only, and that for 
Muslims all other religions are abrogated by the verse ' Whoso desireth 
any other religion than Islim, that religion shall not be accepted from 
Jhtm ’ (iu. 79). 
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tahrif, a word signifying to change, to turn aside 
anything from the truth. Then tahrif may be of 
two kinds: tahrifu’l-ma‘nawi a change in the mean¬ 
ing of words; tahrifu’l-lafzi, an actual change of 
the written words. Most Musalmans maintain that 
the latter kind of corruption has taken place, and so 
they do not feel bound to read or study the previous 
revelations so frequently referred to in the Qur’an. 

The charge brought against the Jews of corrupt¬ 
ing their Scriptures is based on the following verse 
of the Qur’an: ‘ Some truly are there among you 
who torture the Scriptures with their tongues, in 
order that ye may suppose it to be from the Scrip¬ 
ture, yet it is not from the Scripture. And they say, 
“This is from God,” yet it is not from God; and 
they utter a lie against God, and they know they do 
.so’ i.iii. 72). All the ancient commentators assert 
that this only proved tahrifu’l-ma’nawi; ’ that is, 
that the Jews referred to misinterpreted what they 
read, or, whilst professing to read from the Scrip¬ 
ture, used expressions not found therein. It does 
not mean that they altered the text of their Scrip¬ 
tures.® Thus, in Suratu’l-Baqara (iii) 38, God is 

1 Thus Baidan i on Suratu Ali ‘Imran (iii) 72 says that the words ‘ and 
some truly are there among you who torture the Scriptures with tongues ’ 
mean * turn them in reading them and so divert them from the revealed 
word to the fabricated.' Ar-Razf on this verse says that they * perverted 
the words with their tongues.’ 

3'Muhammad rarely accused the Jews and Christians of corrupting, 
but often of misinterpreting their sacred books, in order to evade his 
claims. His charges, however, are vaguely worded and his utterances 
on this subject are tantamount to a strong testimony in favour of the 
unimpeachable integrity of the sacred books, both of the Jews and 
Christians so far as he knew them ’ (Rodwell's Qur'dn, p. 434). See 
also Suras iii. 72 ; v. 16, 18, in which the charge is not that of altering 
the written text of the Scriptures, but of hiding the truth. 
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described as saying: ‘Believe in what I have sent 
down confirming your scriptures.’ Now. it is in¬ 
conceivable that the Qur’an would confirm cor¬ 
rupted scriptures. The charge is not made against 
Christians who aLso possessed the Old Testament. 
There was no dispute about the New Testament in 
the controversy referred to. Muslims have no excuse 
for their neglect of the previous Scriptures, and so 
the orthodox divines of modern times maintain that 
the greater corruption, the tahrifu’l-lafzi, has taken 
place. Yet the Qur’an is said to be ‘ confirmatory 
of previous Scriptures and their safeguard" (v. 52). 
The question is fully discussed, and the opinion of 
the earlier commentators endorsed by Sir Syed 
Ahmad in his Commentary on the Bible.' 

4. Prophets. ’ Muhammad al-Barkavi says:— 

It is necessary to confess that (j ad had sent prophets ; that 
.'Vdain is the first of the prophets and Muhammad the last; 
that between Adam and Muhammad thjre were a great 
number of prophets; that Muhammad is the most excellent 
of all; that each of the preceding prophets was sent to a 
special people, some with books, some without, but that 
Muhammad was sent to all men and also to the genii; that 
his law will remain until the end of the world : that one night 
he was transported from Mecca to Jerusalem, and from thence 


1 ' It preserves them from change and witnesses to their correctness. ’ 
Baid^wf. i. 310. 

^ He also says : * 1 do not agree with the statement that the Jews and 
Christians in the sacred books made tahrffu‘l-lafzf, Tasam'f-i-Ahmadiyya 
(ed. Agra, 1003), Part 1, iv. 4. 

Maulavi Waif Ullah Muhaddith says that fbn *Abbds is also clear that 
* there has been no tal>rf£u'hma*Qawf in the text of the Taurat, but only 
tal^n'fu'Mafzf in translations of it.* Maulavf Imddu'd-Di'n, TaUim Mufyam- 
madi (Lahore ed.), p. 19. 

3 The necessary qualifications of a prophet are faithfulness, sinlessness, 
truthfulness, intelligence. 
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to heaven, where he saw both Paradise and Hell, conversed 
with the Most High, an<l returned to Mecca before morning. 
After him no other prophet will come, for he is ‘ the seal 
of the prophets’ (xxxiii, 40). 

Tradition record.^ that there have been about two 
hundred thousand prophets. Twenty-five are men¬ 
tioned by name in the Qur'an, of whom six are 
<li.stinguished by special titles. .Adam, Safiyu’llah, 
the chosen of God; Noah, Nabiyu’llah, the prophet 
■of God; .Abraham, Khalilu’llah, the friend of God; 
Moses, Kalimu’llah, the one with whom (rod speaks; 
Jesus, Ruhu’llah, the spirit of God ; Muhammad, 
Rasulu'll th the messenger of God. These are called 
the .Anbiya' ulu’l-'.Azm, or 'possessors of purpose', 
because they were the lieads of their respective dis¬ 
pensations, and because they will be permitted by 
God to intercede in the day of judgment for their 
followers. They are the greatest and most e.xalted 
of the prophets. 

In Siiratu .AH ‘Imran (Hi) 40 Jesus is called, 
‘ Illustrious in this world and in the next.' Bai- 
dawi and Zamakhshari say that this refers to His 
prophet.ship in this world and to his work of inter¬ 
cession in the next. ‘ In the Suratu’l-Baqara (ii) 
254, we read, ‘ We gave unto Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, manifest signs and strengthened him vvfth the 
Holy Spirit’ and in the same Sura, verse 81, it is 
said, ‘and (We' gave evident miracles unto Jesus 
the Son of Mary and strengthened him by the Holy 
.Spirit.’ The Tafsir-i-Husaint interprets the words 
‘Holy Spirit ’ to be ‘ '!) pure soul, (2i Gabriel who 
was always near Jesus, (3) I.smu’l-A‘azm, the great 
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name, by the blessing of which the dead come to 
life, (4) Injil, or Gospel, in which is found the 
freshness and hope of heart and soul.’ Most com¬ 
mentators, however, consider the ‘ Holy Spirit' to 
be Gabriel. Baidawi says the miracles are those of 
raising the dead to lite and of healing, knowledge 
of future things and the Injil. As regards the 
Qur’anic te.stimony to the divinity of ('hrist, Je.sus 
is said to be the Word proceeding from God. 
‘ Remember when the angel said, “O Mary! Verily 
God announceth to thee the Word from Him ’’ * 
(iii. 40). 

In Suratu'l-Anbiya' (xxi) 91 the immaculate con¬ 
ception is thus taught : ‘ And her who kept her 
maidenhood, and unto whom W’e breathed of Our 
.spirit and made her and her son a sign to all crea¬ 
tures,' In the Suratu’n-Nisa* (iv) 169 Jesus is 
spoken of as ‘His Word which He conveyed into 
Mary and a spirit proceeding from Himself.' In 
the Tafsir-i-Husaim ‘His Word' is said to refer to 
the birth of Christ without any touching (coition), 
or‘be-misas.’ The Khalasatn't-Tafdstrssivsthe words 
mean, ‘(1) that Christ was created by means of the 
word kun, (Be), or (2) the word'which came to Mary 
by Gabriel.’ These and similar passages seem 
clearly to admit the divinity of Christ; but it is 
certain that Muhammad did not accept this doctrine^ 
for the last verse quoted is followed by a strict 
injunction not to say there are three gods. Muham¬ 
mad ignorantly supposed the Holy Trinity to con¬ 
sist of God, Jesus and Mary. The Qur’an also 
inveighs against the idea of a divine sonship in 
vSdratu’t-Tauba (ix) 30: Suratu Maryam (.vix. 36): 
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Suratu’z-Zukhruf (xliii) 59. There is much in¬ 
consistency in the teaching of the Qur’an on this 
subject.' The explanation of it is probably that 
Muhammad used the expressions about the person 
of ('hrist current among the Christians, either to 
commend his teaching to them, or simply because he 
himself did not understand their full import. In 
the Suratu’n-Nisa’ (iv) 169, Jesus is called ‘Apostle 
of God and His Word—Kalimatuhu (Jul£a)* i.e. 
the word, not Kalimatu a word. Thus the 

Qur’an recognizes Jesus as the one expression of 
God’s will. The crucifixion of Christ is denied in 
Suratu’n-Nisa’ (iv) 156. Muhammad borrowed this 
idea from the Manichieans.' 

There are degrees of rank amongst the prophets, 
for ‘ Some of the Apostles have we endowed more 
highly than others.* Those to whom God hath 
spoken,* He hath raised to the loftiest grade, and to 
Jesus, the Son of Mary, We gave manifest signs. 


' ' The eternal sonship is rejected with the death on the cross, the 
resurrection and the rale at God’s right.hand. In fact, the Islamic doc¬ 
trine leaves us questioning why this semi-angelic being came to earth at 
all. Some positive element must have been dropped by Muhammad 
from the system which was taught by him. Jesus in it was evidently a 
second Adam, but his theological relation to the first Adam has vanished. 
He must have been sent for a purpose ; that too has vanished.’ Pro¬ 
fessor Macdonald in The International Review of Missioits, October 
1913, pp. 665-6. 

^ See on this point Browne, A Literary History of Persia, p. 162. 

*Mt is said that prophets in their previous existence (as spirits) 
declared their submission to Mul^ammad and were in this world merely 
his representatives. This, however, is contrary to the verses, * We make 
no difference between them ' (iii. 78) ; * We make no distinction between 
any of His apostles ' (ii. 285). 

^ Moses at Sinai and Muhammad in the night of the MiVaj. (Baid4wf,. 
i. 130). Some say God spoke to the Anbiya* ulu'l-’Azm also. 
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and We strengthened him with the Holy Spirit ’ (ii. 
254). It is said that the ‘ first appearance of pro- 
phetship was in Adam, and its perfection in the 
“ Seal of the prophets.” ’ ‘ 

Jalalu’d-Din Rumi, in the Mathnawi, says :— 

The name of Ahmad includes the names of prophets alt, 

Just as one hundred, when received, includes ninety all. 

Traditions, as usual, support this position. ‘ I 
am the chief of the sons of men.’ ‘ Adam and all 
beside him will be ranged under my flag in the 
judgment-day.’ ‘ There will be no prophet after 
me.’ It is said that the law given by Moses was 
harsh and severe ; that by Christ, was mild and 
gracious ; but that the law given by Muhammad is 
perfect, for it combines both the quality of strictness 
and that of graciousness ; according to the Tradi¬ 
tion : ‘ I always laugh and by laughing kill.’ 

Each prophet is said to have been sent to his own 
tribe, but Muhammad was sent for all men. A 
Tradition states : ‘ I was raised up for all men 

whether white or black, other prophets were not. 
except for their own tribe.’ 

Many Sunnis hold that prophets are superior to 
angels, and sometimes quote the verse, ‘ Verily, 
Cod chose Adam and Noah and the family of 
Abraham and the family of Tmran out of the 
worlds ’ (iii. 30) as a proof of it.* The Mu'tazilis 

'r * Our Prophet is the seal of the apostles, and his law will not be 
abrogated till time is fulfilled. Add (Jesus), after his descent, will 
Jodg^ according to the law of our Prophet. It is said that he will tahe 
it from the Qur’dn and the Sunna.’ Al-Fuddlf, quoted in Macdonald's 
iSutlim Theotogy, p. 345. 

» Baitjawf, i. 152. 
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say that the angels are superior to the prophets. 
Al-Jubba‘i, a Mu‘tazili, quotes the verse, ‘ Neithei 
do I say unto you, “ Verily I am an angel ” ’ 
(vi. 50) to prove that prophets are inferior. Qadi 
^Abdu’l-Jubbar in his commentary denies this, and 
says that al-Jubba‘i interprets the words as if 
Muhammad meant that he had not the glory and 
dignity of an angel, whereas all that he meant to 
declare was that he had not the rank of an angel, 
because, as a matter of fact, his glory was greater.' 
The Shi'ahs assert that the twelve Imams are 
superior to prophets. There is also a Tradition 
which says, ‘ The ‘Ulama of my faith are as the 
prophets of the children of Israel.’ 

Ibn Khaldun (i. 196-205) gives a very inter¬ 
esting account of prophetic inspiration. He speaks 
somewhat as follows. If we contemplate the world 
and the creatures it contains, we shall recognize 
a perfect order, a regular system, a sequence of 
eause and effect. Then the phenomena of the visible 
world indicate to us the existence of an agent whose 
nature is different from that of the body, who is, in 
fact, a spiritual exi.stence. This agent, which is the 
soul, must, on the one hand, be in contact with 
the exi.stences of this world, and, on the other, with 
the existences of the next category of superiority, 
and one whose essential qualities are pure percep¬ 
tion and clear intelligence. Such are the angels. 
It follows, then, that the human soul has a tendency 

1 * The apostles of mankind are more excellent than the apostles of 
the angels : and the apostles of the angels are more excellent than the 
generality of mankind : and the generality of mankind of tlia true 
believers is more excellent than the generality of the angels.'- An- 
Nasdfi, (juoted by Macdonald, Muslim Theology, p. 315. 
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towards the angelic world. All this is quite in 
accordance with the idea that, according to a 
regular order, all the categories of existences in 
the universe are in mutual contact by means of 
their faculties and on account of their nature. 

The souls of men may be divided into three 
classes. First, a soul that is too feeble by nature 
to attain to a perception of the spiritual : it has to- 
content itself with moving in the region of .sense 
and imagination. Thus it can understand concepts 
and affirmations. It can raise itself high in its 
own category, but cannot pass its limit. 

Second, souls carried by a reflective movement and 
a natural disposition towards spiritual intelligence. 
They enter into a state of contemplation which 
results in ecstasy. This is the intuition of all the 
saints (Auliya’) ‘ to whom God has given this divine 
knowledge. 

Third, souls created with the power of disengaging 
themselves altogether from their human bodies in 
order that they may rise to the angelic state. In a 
moment of time such a soul perceives the sublime 
company (of angels) in the sphere which contains 
them. It there and then hears the speech of the 
.soul and the divine voice. Such are the souls of 
the prophets. God has given to these souls the 
power of leaving the human body. Whilst thus 
.separate from it, God gives to them His revelation. 
The prophets are endowed by God with such a 

^Tbat the Aciliyd' are distinguished above ordinary mortals is 
maintained on the authority of: * Are not the friends (auliyd*) of 

God those'on -whom no ^fear shkll come, nor shall they be put to 
grief* (x. 63). 
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purity of disposition, such an instinct of upright¬ 
ness, that they are naturally inclined to the spiritual 
world. They are animated by an ardour quite 
peculiar to their order. When they return from the 
angelic state they deliver to men the revelations 
they have received. The journey to, and the journey 
from the angelic state, and the comprehension of 
the revelation received there, occupy less time than 
the twinkling of an eye. This is why inspiration 
is called wahi, a word which, according to Tbn 
Khaldun, means to make haste. 

A Nabi <who must be a wise and a free man, 
and free from imperfection either of body or mind) 
receives wahi, but has not necessarily to deliver to- 
men the orders of God. A Rasul, who must possess 
the same qualifications as a Nabi, is one who is 
commanded to deliver God’s message to men, though 
he does not necessarily abrogate what preceding 
Rasuls have delivered. Some Rasuls do so, but the 
distinguishing mark of the Rasul is that he delivers 
to men commands direct from God, and is specially 
commissioned so to do. Thus every Rasul is a 
Nabi, whilst every Nabi is not a Rasul.' 

The orthodox belief is that prophets are free 
from sin.* The Ash'arians believe that the power 
of sinning is not created in them. The Mu'tazilis 
deny this, but admit the existence of some quality 

1 There is some dispute as to whether a woman can attain to the rank 
of prophets The Ash*ar(ans say she can, and mention as possible 
prophetesses the Virgin Mary* the wife of Pharaoh, Sarah, Ilagar, and 
some add the names of Eve and of the motlier of Moses. 

3 Some of the subsections of the Shf*ahs, in order to exalt the Imams» 
hold that prophets can sin. The Hashdmiyah, for example, say : ' The 
prophets sin, but the Im^ms are pure*' Shahrastini, al-Mital wa*n- 
Nihal, p. 142. 
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which keeps them from evil. These theories do not 
agree with actual facts. Prophets, like other men, 
also commit faults, but here comes in the Muslim 
distinction of sins into the ‘ great sins ’ 'kabira), and 
the * little sins ’ (saghira).^ The ‘ great sins ’ are 
murder, adultery, disobedience to God and also to 
parents, avoiding fighting against infidels, drunken¬ 
ness, usury, neglecting the Friday prayers and the 
Ramadan fast, forgetting the Qur’an after reading 
it, swearing falsely or by any other than God, 
magic, gambling, calling on the names of deceased 
persons and beating the breast at such times,' 
dancing, disrespect to a Hafiz, shaving the beard, 
and omitting to say the darud (i.e. on whom and on 
whose family be the peace and mercy of God) 
whenever the name of Muhammad is mentioned. 
These are all ‘ great sins,’ and can only be forgiven 
after due repentance ; the ‘ little sins ’ are forgiven 
if some good actions are done. ‘ Observe prayer at 
early morning, at the close of day, and at the 
approach of night ; for the good deeds drive away 
the evil deeds' (xi. 116). It is the universal belief 
that prophets never commit the greater sins, but 
there is a difference of opinion with regard to the 
lesser sins. Some limit even this frailty to the period 
before wahi comes upon them. The general opinion, 
however, is that the frailties which they show are 
merely faults and slight imperfections not amount¬ 
ing to sin.' 

^ * To those who avoid great crimes and scandals, hot commit only 
lighter faults, verily thy I.^rd will be diffuse of mercy* (liii. 33)« 

s This is an orthodox blow at the Slif'ah practices in the moatb of 
Mu^arram. Sbi*ahs consider this a good act. 

3 Klein, Religion of Isldm, p. 73. 
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This, to the Muslim mind, at once disposes of a 
difficulty the Qur’an itself raises on this point. 
With the exception of Jesus Christ, the Anbiya' 
ulu’l-'Azm are spoken of as doing what every one, 
except an orthodox Muslim, would call sin. Adam’s 
transgression’ is referred to in Sura ii. 29-37, and in 
Sura vii. 10-24. ‘They said, “Dour Lord! with 
ourselves have we dealt unjustly: if Thou forgive 
us not and have not pity on us. we shall surely be 
of those that perish.” (vii. 22). The sin of Noah 
is plainly hinted at in ‘‘Unless Thou forgive me and 
be merciful to me, I shall be one of the lost ” 
(xi. 49). There is a similar request in Sura Ixxi. 
29. Abraham also is represented as saying, “ When 
1 am sick. He healeth me, and who will cause me to 
die and again quicken me, and who, I hope, will 
forgive me my sins in the day of reckoning ” (xxvi. 
80-2). Moses is described as having done “ a work 
of Satan ” in killing a man, and as saying, “O my 
Lord, I have sinned to my own hurt; forgive me.” 
So God forgave him; for He is the forgiving, the 
merciful. He said: ‘‘Lord, because Thou hast 
showed me this grace, I will never again be the 
helper of the wicked ” ’ (xxviii. 15, 16). 

The following passages refer to Muhammad. 
‘ Be thou steadfast and patient ; for true is the 

^ It is said Adam's sin was a mere slip, but it brought good to the 
world. Had he remained in Paradise the world would not have been 
peopled ; and the word of God, ' I have not created men and jinos 
except for worship,’ would not have been fulfilled. It is also said that 
the sin of Adam was not like the sins of other men. and that that which 
was forbidden to him outwardly was commended to him inwardly 
(UUl> and that there was a secret understanding be¬ 

tween him and God which we do not know. 
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promise of God; and seek pardon for thy sjn’ (xl. 57). 
Bai^awi says that this refers to his remissness in 
propagating Islam. According to the Tafstr-i-ihn 
'Abbas, it is ‘ the deficiency in giving thanks for 
the blessings God bestowed on thee and thy Com¬ 
panionsaccording to the Tafsir-UIfusaini, it i.s 
‘ that the Prophet as an act of worship sought 
pardon, and so rose to a high rank, or that he did 
it to set an example, according to the Tradition, 
“ I seek pardon .seventy times daily;” ' or it means 
simply, “ Seek pardon for the sins of thy people.” ’ 
In reply to all these ingenious attempts to get rid 
of a very troublesome fact, it may be noted that the 
word used for the Prophet’s sin (dhanb) is also used 
in describing the sin of ordinary people. Thus, 
‘Others have owned their sins (dhanb) ’ (ix, 10.>). 
‘ But the wicked shall not be asked of their sins 
(dhfinub) ’ (xxviii. 78). In the Tafstr-i-Husaint the 
comment on this verse is that the wicked (gunah- 
garan) here are idolaters; their sins (dhunub) there¬ 
fore include idolatry which cannot be looked upon 
as a mere fault. The crime of Potiphar’s wife is 
called dhanb (xii. 29). The unbelievers when 
thrown into hell, a hell boiling and thirsting for 
fury, shall say : ‘ Had we but hearkened or under¬ 
stood, we had not been among the dwellers in the 
flames; and their sin (dhanb) ’ shall they acknow- 

1 Another Tradition quoted by Ghazali is ' 1 ask the Almighty for 
pardon and repent nnto Him seventy times daily.’ For the original, see 
Klein, Religion of Isldm, p. 73 

3 Baiddwi gives kufr (infidelity) as the meaning of dlianb here. He 
says it is unbelief shown in not hearkening to the Prophet's message. 
This seems reasonable, but it shows that dfaanb lias a wider meaning than 
that of a mere fault, which is declared to be its meaning when used of an 
act of the Prophet. 
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ledge’ (Ixvii, lO-ll). See also Suras Iv. 39; xli. 
14; xci. 14 for the same use of this word. All 
these passages show the futility of the attempt made 
to restrict the meaning of dhanb in order to main¬ 
tain the dogma of the sinlessness of Muhammad. 

‘ Ask pardon for thy sin, and for believers, both 
men and women’ (xlvii. 21). Mu’alim says that 
the Prophet was told to ask pardon for his sins, 
not because he had any sin, or really personally 
needed any pardon, but becau.se, if he so asked, it 
would become a Sunna practice for the people. 
Thus each one can now say, ‘ Pardon my sin.’ In 
the book known as Tibydn it is said that ‘seek 
pardon for thy sin ’ means ‘ ask for purity, which 
will keep away sin.’ ’ Ibn ‘Abbas quotes the verse, 
‘ Have We not opened thine heart for thee and 
taken off from thee thy burden?(xciv. 1-2), and 
says ‘ thy burden ’ means ‘ thy sin.* .A more com¬ 
mon interpretation is to refer this to anxiety or to 
trouble of mind. The scandal caused by the Pro¬ 
phet’s conduct with the wife of Zaid and with the 
Egyptian slave Mary necessitated a pretended reve¬ 
lation of God’s will in reference to these events.' 
The circumstances will be found fully detailed in 
Sura xxxiii. 36-49, and in Sura Ixvi. 1-5. 

One of the most important verses is: ‘Verily. 
We have won for thee an undoubted victory, in 
token that God forgiveth thy earlier and later fault ’ 
(xlviii. 1-2). It is not quite clear what victory is 
here referred to.' Husain and Baidawi say that it 

1 These quotations are taken from the Tafsir-i-Husaini, ii. 348. 

* See Sell, The Life of Muhammad^ pp. 152-5 : 200-2. 

^ Tafsir-i^Husaini, ii. 331; Bai^dwf, ii. 266. 
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is the taking of Mecca, the past tense being pro¬ 
phetically used for the future. The following ex¬ 
planations are given of the expression ‘ earlier and 
later fault.’ (1) God has forgiven thy sin com¬ 
mitted before and after the descent of wahi, (2) 
before and after the taking of Mecca, or (3; before 
the descent of this Sura. (4) Salmi says: ‘The 
earlier sin refers to the sin of .\dam committed 
when Muhammad was in the loins of his great 
ancestor and thus connected with him; the later sin 
refers to the followers of the Prophet, and in that 
way is connected with him, just as the sin of Adam 
was the predecessor and cause of their sin.* (5; 
Imam Abii’l-Lais says: ‘ The words refer to the sin 
of Adam, and to those of the followers of the Pro¬ 
phet. Both are connected with Muhammad, be¬ 
cause the former is forgiven by the blessing, and 
the latter by the intercession of Muhammad.' 

Muslim and Bukhari say that one day the Pro¬ 
phet said to his followers: ‘Not one of you shall 
enter Paradise except through the mercy of God,’ 
and was asked : ‘ Not even thou, O apostle of God? ’ 
He said: ‘ Not even I.’ Abu Huraira says that he 
heard Muhammad say; ‘ Verily, I ask God for 
pardon,’ It is said that Muhammad felt such 
remorse for slight faults that he gave the serious 
name of sin to them. The reply to this plea is 
obvious, for, from a Muslim standpoint, the Qur’an 
is God’s word and so it is God and not Muhammad 
who speaks of Muhammad’s sin. 

From the extracts from the Qur’an it appears 
that sin is imputed to the prophets, though Mu.slims 
evade the charge by the casuistry described. Still 
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it is a, striking fact that the one sinless member of 
the Anbiya’-Ulu’l-‘Azm, the one sinless prophet of 
Islam, is none other than the Lord Jesus Christ.' 
There is no passage in the Qur’an which hints at 
sin, even in the modified form in which Muslims 
attribute it to other prophets, being committed by 
him: no passage which speaks of his seeking for 
pardon. 

In the Traditions ( Sahthu'l-Bukhdrt iii. 194), 
there is the same absence of any imputation of evil 
to Christ. Thus Muhammad is reported to have 
said: ‘The people will be gathered together at the 
day of judgment and will say, “ If some one would 
only intercede for us with our Lord.” They will 
go to Adam and say, ” Thou art the father of men. 
God created thee with His own hand. Angels made 
sijda to thee and taught thee the names of every¬ 
thing. Intercede for us with thy Lord, so that we 
may be happy in one place.” Adam replied, ” I 
am not fit for this work for you,” and he remem¬ 
bered his sin fdhanb) and was ashamed. Then they 
went to Noah. Certainly he was the first prophet 
raised up by God for the ruler of the world. He 
replied, “ I am not fit for this work for you,” and 
remembered his questioning of God on that which 
was not for him to know. He will be ashamed and 
will say, “ Go to the friend of God.” They will then 
goto Abraham, who will say, ‘‘I am not fit for this; 

^ A Tradition recorded by Muslim [Part v. 126 and quoted in 
Pfander*s Path of Life (C.L.S.) p. 221] on the authority of 'Ayisha 
relates that Mul^ammad said : ' Every child who is born of Adam's seed 
at his birth is pricked by Satan, except Jesus and his mother.’ Bukhiri 
records a Tradition to the effect that ’every child at birth, except Maryam 
and her son, is touched by Satan.' Pai^u'l-Bdri, Part xvii. 163. 

20 
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go to Moses, to whom God spake and gave the Taurit.” 
They will go to him, and he will say, “ I am not fit 
for it,” and will remember his ^killing a man, and 
will be ashamed, and will say, ” Go to Jesus, the 
servant of God and the messenger, the Word of God 
and His spirit ; ” but Jesus will say, ‘‘ I am not fit 
for this ; go to Muhammad, the servant to whom 
God hath forgiven the former and the latter sin 
(dhanb).” ’ In sharp contrast to the case of Muham¬ 
mad and the other prophets, all reference to sin is 
omitted in the case of Jesus.’ 

It is the universal belief that prophets work mira¬ 
cles.* A miracle is defined to be ‘ kharqu’l-‘adat,’ 
or something contrary to the usual course of nature. 
The object for which a miracle is performed must 
be a moral one, and chiefly to attest the truth of the 
statements made by the prophet.’ Muhammad 
makes, in the Qur’an, no distinct claim to the power 
of working miracles ; on the contiary, he seems to 
disclaim such a power. The Quraish said : ‘ By 
no means will we believe on thee till thou cause a 
fountain to gush forth for us from the earth ; or till 
thou have a garden of palm-trees and grapes, and 
thou cause forth-gushing rivers to gush forth in 


I The Qur'an speaks of the immaculate and miraculous birth of Jesus 
Christ, * When God had given them a perfect child ’ (vii. 190). * Verily 

Jesus is as Adam in the sight of God. He created him of dust: He then 
said to him ** Be and he was " (hi. 52). Thus, according to the Qur'an, 
neither Jesus nor Adam had a human father. 

^ Muslim theologians name seven characteristics of a true miracle. 
These definitions are given in Arabic and in English by Klein, Religion 
oflsldm, p. 75. 

3 Sir Syed Abmad says: * Miracles are not a proof of prophetship 
which must be established on other grounds. APart 

I, iv. 136. 
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its midst ; or thou make the heaven to fall on usy as 
thou hast given out, in pieces ; or thou bring God 
and the angels to vouch for thee, etc. Say, “ Am I 
more than a man, an Apostle?”’ (xvii. 92-5). 

The unbelievers say, “ Why hath not a sign been 
given him by his Lord ? ” Nay, but thou art only a 
Warner, and unto every people hath been given a 
guide” (xiii. 8).^ Baidawi .says : ‘When the 
people demanded miracles such as those wrought by 
Moses and Jesus, Muhammad is told that he is only 
a Warner. The demand was withheld because it was 
made perversely and not with sincerity.’ ‘ Nothing 
hindered Us from sending thee with the power of 
working miracles, except that the people of old 
treated them as lies ’ (xvii. 60). The reason here 
given is that such power was useless in the case of 
former prophets, a statement which scarcely accords 
with facts. Other passages on this point are Suras 
vi. 37 ; vii. 204 ; xvii. 58 and xix. 48. Former 
prophets, Muhammad used to say, were sent to their 
own sect; but he was sent for all. Their miracles 
were confined to their own times. The Qur’an, the 
great miracle of Islam, was for all ages. He needed 
no other sign than this. But his followers maintain 
that in this, as in all other respects, he w’as equal to 
all and superior to some prophets, and produce 
various passages of the Qur’an in support of their 

1 These words occur in Suratu*r-R*ad, the last Sura delivered at 
Mecca, To the Quraish who pressed him to give a miraculous sign, 
the message came, * Whom God causeth to err, no guide shall there be 
for him. Chastisement awaiteth them in this present life and more 
grievous shall be the chastisement of the next* (xiii. 34). Thus with 
words of warning and threatening of eternal fire and everlasting punish* 
ment on those who rejected his claims, the Prophet left the city in which 
for thirteen long years he had preached and pleaded in vain. 
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view. If to Adam was given the power of naming 
ever 3 rthing, Muhammad also possessed the same 
power. Enoch was exalted on high, hut Muham^ 
mad was taken to the ' Qaba Qausain,' the ' two 
bows length,’ where Gabriel, ‘ one mighty in power, 
appeared to him (liii. 5 - 9 ). Isma’il was ready to be 
sacrificed, but Muhammad endured the splitting of 
his breast Joseph was to some extent handsome, but 
Muhammad was the very perfection of beauty ; 
Moses brought water from the rock, but Muhammad 
produced it from his fingers. The sun was stayed 
in its course by Joshua, and so it was by Muham¬ 
mad. Solomon had a great kingdom, Muhammad a 
greater, for he possessed the keys of the treasuries of 
the earth. Wisdom was given to John the Baptist 
whilst yet a child, so also were wisdom and under¬ 
standing granted to Muhammad at an early period of 
his life, Jesus could raise the dead,® so also could 
Muhammad. In addition to all these, the special 
miracles of the Prophet are the splitting of the moon 
asunder (the truth of which Nizam, a Mu‘tazili, 
denied), the mi'raj, the coming of a tree into his 
presence, and above all the wonderful miracle of the 
Qur'an itself. The splitting of the moon asunder 
is referred to in ‘ The hour of judgment ap- 
proacheth, and the moon hath been split in sunder ' 

1 'Have We not opened thine heart for thee?' (xctv. 1). Tradition 
relates that when young, two angels cut open his breast and took out a 
Mack drop. Many other marvels are also connecterd with this event. 
See Sell, The Li/s of UuJjiamfnad. pp. 8-9. 

^ The miracles said to have been peformed by Jesus in his childhood 
fxix« 31-2 ; iii. 43) are called mu'jizit, the name given to miracles per¬ 
formed by a true prophet, for. even when a babe, said : ' He hath 
made me a prophet ’ (xix. 31). 
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'liv. i). The following accounts occur in books 
dealing with the subject of the miracles of Muham¬ 
mad. ‘ The moon was split into two parts, one 
above the mountain, one under ; and the Prophet 
said, “ Bear witness.’* ’ ‘Abdu’llah says ; ‘ We 
were with the P ophet ; the moon became two parts, 
and the Prophet said to us, “ Bear witness. ” ’ Imam 
Zahid says that Abu Jahl and a Jew visited the 
Prophet, and dehianded a sign from him on pain 
of death. The Prophet made a sign with his little 
finger, and at once the moon separated into two 
p irts, one of which remained in the sky, the other 
went off to a long distance. The Jew believed in 
[slim forthwith. ‘ Some infidels asked the Prophet 
of God for a sign, then he split the moon.’' Some 
authorities, however, refer the passage to the future, 
as they consider the splitting of the moon to be one 
of the signs of the last day. Other commentators 
on the verse, * When they (Meccans) see a sign, 
they fall to mocking' (xxxvii, 14\ say the ‘sign’ 
referred to is ‘ the splitting of the moon or some 
such marvel. ’ 

The mi’raj, or night ascent, is mentioned in ‘ (»lo5ry 
be to Him who carried His servant by night from 
the sacred temple (of Mecca* to the temple that is 
more remote, whose precinct We have blessed, that 
We might show him of Our signs’ (xvii. 1). 
Muslim writers, who are fond of the marvellous, 
narrate at length the wonderful things the Prophet 
saw and did on this eventful night; but-some main¬ 
tain that it was only a vision, and (luote the words, 


ii. 296. 
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‘ We ordained the vision which We showed thee/ 
fxvii, 62) in proof of this assertion. Bai<^awi supports 
this view ‘ but also gives other explanations. The 
general consenus of opinion is on the side of a 
bodily migration. Be that as it may, all orthodox 
Muslims maintain the superiority of Muhammad as 
a worker of miracles over all other prophets. “ 

5. The Resurrection and the Last Day.— 
These two articles of the faith may be considered 
together. The following is a summary of the re¬ 
marks of al-Barkavi on this point. It is necessary 
to acknowledge :— 

1. That the torments of the tomb are real and certain, 
and that Munkar and Nakfr will interrogate the dead person 
oincerning his God, his Prophet, his faith and his Qibla. 
The faithful will reply; ‘ Our God is God; our Prophet 
is Muhammad; our religion, Islam; our Qibla, the Ka‘ba. 

2. That all the signs of the last day mentioned by the 
Prophet will come to pass; such as the appearance of Dajjal, 
or Antichrist; the descent of Jesus from heaven; the 
appearance of Imdm Mahdi and of God and Magog ; and the 
rising of the sun from the west. 

3. That all living things will die: that the mountains 
will fly in the air like birds; that the heavens will melt 
away; that after some time has thus passed, God Most 
High will raise the dead; that prophets, saints, doctors 

> ‘All that Muhammadans must believe respecting the mi'rij is that the 
I'Yoohet saw himielf, in a vision, transpartel from Mecca to Jerusalem, 
and that in such a vision he really beheld some of the greatest signs of 
hii Lord' (Essays by Sved Ahmad, Essay vi. 34). This, though a 
legiti*njite, is not, however, an orthodox opinion, which is, that he who 
denies an actnai bodily migration from Mecca to Jerusalem is a k&fir 
(ioRdhl), as he denies the statement of a * na^for plain text of the 
Qftrfiii. He who denies the ascension to heaven and the wonderful 
account of the night’s proceedings preserved in the Traditions js a fisiq 
(sinner), though he remains a Mnslim. 

* The miracle worked by a prophet is called mu'jiza; by a saint, 
karimat: by an evil spirit or an opposer of God, istidrdj. 
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of the law, and the faithful will find near them the robea 
and the horses of Paradise. They vill put on the robes» 
and m3unt tue horses, and go into the shade of the throne 
of God. Other men, hungry, thirsty and naked, will go 
on foot. Tne faithful will go to the right, the infidels to 
the left. 

4. That there will be a balance, in which the good and bad 
actions of men will be weighed. Those whose good deeds 
outweigh the bad will go to Paradise; if the bad predominate^ 
they will go into the fire, unless God has mercy on them, 
or the prophets or saints intercede for them. If, however 
they were not Muslims, theie will be no intercession for 
them, nor will they come out from the fire. The Muslims 
who enter tin fire will, after having purged their crimes, 
enter Paradise. 

5. That the bridge $irat, which is sharper than a sword, 
IS raised above the fire; that all men must pass over this. 
Some will pass o er with the speed of lightning, some will 
gp very slowly over; others will fali and certainly enter into 
the fire. 

, 6, That each prophet has a pool where he, with his 
people, will quench their thirst before entering Paradise; 
that the pool of Muhammad is the largest of all. Its water 
IS sweeter than honey, whiter than milk. 

7. That Paradise and Hell actually exist; that the chosen 
remain fyr ever in the former; they neither die nor grow 
aged. The Huris and the females are exempted from the 
infirmities of their sex. They will no longer bear children* 
The elect will find there ♦he meat and the drink they require, 
without taking upon themselves any trouble. The ground of 
Paradise is of musk; the bricks of its edifices are of gold and 
of silver. 

The unbelievers and the demons will remain for ever in 
hell, tormented by serpents as thick as the neck of a camel, 
by scorpions as large as mule>, by fire and by scalding water. 
Their* bodies will burn till they become reduced to a coal, 
when God will revive them so that they may endure fresh 
torments. This will last for ever. 
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The following additional remarks are based on the 
Sharh-i-A'qdHd-i-Jdmi led. a . h . 1271, pp. 179^’93). 
They fall under four heads :— 

<1) The sounding of the trumpets. The Prbphet 
said : ‘ The last hour will not be till no one is found 
who calls on God.’ Then, ‘ There shall be a blast on 
the trumpet, and all who are in the heavens apd all 
who are in the earth shall expire, save those whom 
God shall vouchsafe to live. There shall be another 
blast on it, and lo ! arising they shall gaze around 
them (xxxix. 68). Abu Huraira relates that the 
Prophet, speaking of the trumpet, said : ‘ After the 
creation of the heavens and the earth, God created 
the trumpet and gave it to Israfil, who, with his 
mouth placed to it, is ever looking up and waiting 
for the order to blow it. He will blow three times.' 
The first time, the blast of consternation, to terrify ; 
the second, the blast of examination, to slay ; the 
third, the blast of resurrection, to quicken the dead.’ 
Most persons believe that everythin ;, save God and 
His attributes, will perish. 

The resurrection of the body is thus proved : 

* They say, “ Who will bring us back ? ” Say : 
“ He who created you at first ” ’ (xvii. 53). ‘ “ Who 

shall give life to bones when they are rotten ? ” ’ 
Say : “ He shall give life to them who gave them 
being at first, for in all creation is He skilled ” ' 

1 Some commentators moke no distinction between the first and 
second blast* as only two are distinctly mentioned in the Qur'fin 

The place of assembly will be on earth* some say at Jerusalem, 
others a barren plain which affords no hiding place, but nothing definite 
is known beyond the words of the Qur'dn: * On the day when the earth 
dbail^be changed into another earthi and the heavens also; idea shall 
come forth unto Govl, the Only, the Victortous ’ {xiv. 4^). 
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(xxxvi. 79). ‘Man saith : “What! after I am 
dead, shall I in the end be brought forth alive ? ’’ 
Doth not man bear in mind that We made him at 
first, when he was nought?’ (xix. 68). ‘The 
infidels will say : “ Shall we indeed be restored as 
at first ? What I when we have become rotten 
bones ? ” “ This then,” say they, “ will be a return 
to loss.” Verily, it will be but a single blast, 
and lo ! they are on the surface of the earth ’ 
(Ixxix. 10-14). ‘ Is He not powerful enough to 

quicken the dead ? ” (Ixxv. 40). This resurrection 
will be to judgment. ‘ Never,’ say the unbelievers 
will the hour come upon us.’ Say : ‘ Yea, by my 
Lord who knoweth the unseen, it will surely come 
upon you, ... to the intent that God may reward 
those who have believed, . . . but, as for tho.se 
who aim to invalidate Our signs, a chastisement of 
painful torment awaiteth them ’ (xxxiv. 3, 4). ‘ A 

terrible chastisement doth await them on the Day 
when faces shall turn white and faces shall turn 
black. What ! after your belief, have ye become 
infidels ? Taste, then, the chastisement for that ye 
have been unbelievers. And as to those whose faces 
shall have become white, they shall be within the 
mercy of God ’ (iii. 102 . 

The Prophet did not know the time when all this 
would take place. ‘ They will ask thee of the 
Hour., when will be its fixed time ? But wha 
knowledge hast thou of it ? Its period is known 
only to thy Lord ; and thou art charged with the 
warning of those who fear it ’ Oxxix. 41-5). Accord¬ 
ing to the Ijm4‘ of the Faithful, he who has any 
doubts , on this article of the Faith is an infidel. 
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The Mu‘tazilis show from reason that a resurrec¬ 
tion of the body is necessary in order that rewards 
and punishment may be bestowed. The orthodox 
agree with the conclusion, but hesitate to base it on 
reason. 

The learned are not agreed as to the state of the 
soul during the time when the body is dead, and 
therefore disagree with regard to its revival. Some 
assert that it is wrong to speak of a resurrection of 
the soul, for it exists in the body as fire in coal; 
hence its revival is included in the resurrection of 
the body : others maintain that, as it is a distinct 
entity, it is not annihilated with the body. The 
scholastics favour the first idea. Practically the 
result seems the same in both cases. The resurrec¬ 
tion body had a soul. Wise and foolish, devils and 
beasts, insects and birds—all will arise at the last 
day. Muhammad will come first in order, and be 
the first to enter Paradise. 

(2) The descent of the Books. After the resurrec¬ 
tion, men will wander about for forty years, during 
which time the books which contain the record kept 
by the recording angels, will be given up. Men will 
rise up naked and confused ; some will walk abdut, 
some stand for forty years, looking up towards the 
heavens (i.e. expecting the books). They will 
perspire profusely through excess of sorrow. Then 
God will say to Abraham, ‘ Put on clothes.’ 
He will put on a robe of Paradise. The Prophet 
.said : ‘ I will also put on a dress, and will stand 
near the throne, where no one else will be allowed 
to stand, and God will say : “ Ask and it shall 
be granted to thee ; intercede, thy intercession 
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shall be accepted.” * Each book flies from the- 
treasury under the Throne of God, and is given to 
its proper owner.’ ‘ Every man’s fate have We 
fastened about his neck ; and on the day of resurrec¬ 
tion, will We bring forth to him (every man) a book 
which shall be proffered to him wide open : “ Read 
thy book ; there needeth none but thyself to make 
out an account against thee this day ” ’ (xvii. 14>. 
A portion of verse 78 of Sura xxviii—‘ But the 
wicked shall not be asked of their crimes,’ seems to- 
contradict this ; but commentators say that this 
verse simply means that God knows all,* or that 
their sinfulness will appear on their foreheads'. 

‘ One day We will summon all men with their 
leaders (Imams'. They whose books shall be given 
into their right hands, shall read their book, and 
not be wronged a thread ’ (xvii. 73'. ‘ He into 

whose right hand his book shall be given, shall be 
reckoned with an easy reckoning, and shall turrt 
rejoicing to His kindred. But he whose book shall 
be given behind his back (i.e. into his left hand', 
shall invoke destruction’* (Ixxxiv. 8-11'. ‘He 
who shall have his book given into his left hand will 
say : “ O that my book had never been given me, 
and that I had not known my reckoning ” ’ dxix. 
25'. But the command goes forth, ‘Lay hold of 
him and chain him ; then at the hell-fire burn him 


The books of the wicked are kept in Sijjin. a prison in Hell (Ixxxiii.* 
7-n); the registers of the righteous are kept in Illiyun, a lofty apart* 
ment in Paradise (Ixxxiii. 18). 

^ * God'knows all their sins and certainly will punish them.* Baidiwi 
ii. 89. 

^ The former are called A^b^bu’l-Yamfn, men of the right; the latter* 
AshAhii'sh^Shimdlt meaof the left. 
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(]xix. 30). It is said that wicked Musalmans will 
he seized by the right hand before they are cast into 
the fire, which is held to be a proof that they are not 
always to remain there. Some consider that the 
expression ‘ Read thy book ’ implies a literal read¬ 
ing ; others, that it is a metaphorical expression, 
which simply means that all the past actions will be 
known. Those who believe in a literal reading say 
that each believer will read the account of his faults 
^nly, and that other persons will read that of his 
good deeds. The face of the believer as he read.^^ 
will shine resplendently, but black will be the face 
of the infidel. 

(3) The Balances. This belief is based on the 
authority of the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the Ijnia* : 
no Muslim, therefore, can have any doubt about it. 
Thus ; ‘ They whose balances shall be heavy shall 
be the blest ; but they whose balances shall be light, 
these are they who shall lose their souls, abiding in 
hell for ever ’ (xxiii- 104). ‘ They whose balances 

shall be heavy, these are they who shall be happy ; 
and they whose balances shall be light, these are 
they who have lost their souls, for that to Our signs 
they were unjust' <vii. 7,8). * As to him whose 

balances are heavy, his shall be a life that shall 
please him well : and as to him whose balances are 
light, his dwelling-place shall be the pit. And who 
shall teach thee what the pit (al-Hawiya) is ? A 
raging fire ! ’ (ci. 5-8*. Prophets and angels and 
according to some authorities, believers will be 
•exempt from this trial. This test is not.retiUired 
for the unbelieversi, for their state is very evident: 

By their tokens shall the sinners be known, and 
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they shall be seized by their forelocks and their 
feet’ Iv. 41.. ‘Vain, therefore, are their works, 
and no weight will we allow them on the day of 
resurrection’ (xviii. 105'.^ Some, however, say 
that all that is here denied is the fact of ‘ a weighing 
in their favour.’ The place where the weighing will 
take place is situated midway between heaven and 
hell. Gabriel, standing by, watches the movement 
of the scales, and Michael guards the balance.. 
There is a difference of opinion as to whether the 
works themselves, or the books will then be weighed. 
Tirmidhi says : ‘ The Prophet said : “ Ninety-nine 
registers will be distributed. God will say: “ What! 
dost thou deny this, or have the recording angels 
treated thee unjustly?” Each will say: “No, O 
Lord.” “Hast thou then any excuse?” “No, 
O Lord.” Then God will display a cloth on which 
the kalima is written. This will be put into one 
scale, and God will say : “ To thee will be no evil 
if thou hast a register in one scale and this cloth in 
the other, for the first scale will be light.” ’ This 
is considered conclusive testimony with regard to the 
weighing of the books. The Mu'tazilis objected to 
statements such as these, for they said: ‘ Actions are 
accidents, and the qualities of lightness and heavi¬ 
ness cannot be attributed to accidents.’ They 
explained the verses of the Qur’an, and the state¬ 
ments of the Traditions on this point, as being a 
figurative way of saying that perfect justice will be 


I See also Sums, xxi. 48 ; xlii. 16. Muhammad probably ^ot this idea 
from an ai>obrvphal work, T/ie Testament of Abraham, published in 
Text and Studies, vol. ii» No* 2. Copious extracts from this are giveh 
in Tisdall's Religion of the Crescent, Appendix c. pp 241-9. 
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<lone to all in the day of judgment. To this the 
orthodox reply, that ‘ it is not known how God will 
do this (i.e. the weighing of the books , but this 
ignorance does not make God’s actions vain.’ ’ 

(4) The Bridge. The literal meaning of the word 
^irit ® is a road, a way. ‘ If We pleased. We would 
surely put out their eyes : yet even then would they 
speed on with rivalry in their path 'Sirat' ’ (xxxvi. 
66). ‘ Gather together those who have acted unjustly 
and their consorts (demons', and the gods whom 


i Al-Ghazili says that the go^cl Muslim * should believe in the Balance 
with the two scales and the tongue, the magnitude of which is like unto 
the stages of the he iven and the earth. In it, deeds are weighed by the 
power of God Most High ; and its weights in that day will be of the 
weight of motes and* mustard seeds, to show the exactitude of its justice. 
The leaves of the good deeds will be placed in a beautiful form in the 
scale of light; and then the balance will be weighed down by them 
according to the measure of their degree with God» by the grace of God 
And the leaves of evil deeds v^ill be cast in a vile form into the scale of 
darkness, and the balance will be light with them, through the justice of 
God ’ Ihyd* ^uliimii'd-din, quoted by Macdonald, Muslim Theology^ 
p. 306. 

The idea is borrowed from Talmudic Judaism which, as expounded in 
the Apocalypse of Baruch (A. and C. Black 1896) has been thus sum¬ 
marized : * Every good work—whether the fulfilling of a command or an 
act of mercy—established a certain degree of merit with God, while 
every evil work entailed a corresponding demerit, a man’s position with 
God depended on the relation existing between his merits and demerits 
and his salvation, on the preponderance of the former over the latter 
The relation between his merits and demerits was determined daily by 
the weighing of his deeds ' See also Gore, RpistU to the Ephesians, 
p. 237» Note C. 

9 Mul^ammad was indebted to Zoroastrianism for this idea. The 
ancient Persians called this bridge or road over hell the Chinavat. The 
word $irAt does not come from an Arabic root (Tisdalb Religion of the 
Crescent, p 173). In 2 Esdras vii. 7, 8, the entrance to the city is 
described as ' narrow and set in a dangerous place to falb like as if there 
were a fire on the right hand and one on the left. A deep water and one 
only path between them both . . • chat there could but one man only 
go there at once,* 
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they have adored beside God, and guide them to the 
road (Sirat, for hell ’ (xxxvii. 23). It is not called 
a bridge in the Qur’an, but Tradition so calls it. 
The Prophet said : ‘ There will be a bridge sharper 
than the edge of a sword, finer than a hair, suspend¬ 
ed over hell. Some will pass over it in the twinkl¬ 
ing of an eye, some like a flash of lightning, others 
with the speed of a swift horse. The angels will 
call out, “ O Lord ! save and protect.” Some 
Muslims will be saved, some will fall headlong into 
hell, and afterwards be released.’ The infidels 
will all fall into hell and there remain for ever. 
Al-Ghazili says : ‘ it is a bridge stretched over the 
back of Hell, sharper than a sword, finer than a 
hair. The feet of the unbelievers slip upon it, by 
the decree of God and fall with them into the fire ; 
but the feet of believers stand firm upon it, by the 
grace of God, and so they pass into the Abiding 
Abode.’' The Mu'tazilis deny the existence of 
such a bridge. ‘ If we admit it,’ they say, ‘ it would 
be a trouble for the believers, and such there is not 
for them in the day of judgment.’ To this, the 
orthodox reply that the believers pass over it to 
show how they are saved from fire, and that thus 
they may be delighted with Paradise, and also to 
annoy the infidels.® 

‘ Ihyd* *ul:lmu\i-din, quoted by Macdonald. Muslim Theology, 
p. 306. 

Some theologians say that the words* * No one is there of you who 
shall not go down unto it . « . then will We deliver those who had 
the fear of God.' (xxi. 72* 73) refer to the passing over Sirdt in safety* 
but the general opinion is that believers will enter hell and that 
that these verses refer to their so doing, but in any case they will 
go through very rapidly and the heat will be lessened whilst they are 
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Al-A‘raf is situated between heaven and hell. It 
is described thus : ‘ On (the wall) al-A‘rdf shall be 
men who know all by their tokens/ and they shall 
cry lo the inhabitants of Paradise, “ Peace be on 
you I ” but they shall not yet enter it, although they 
long to do so. And when their eyes are turned 
towards the inmates of the fire, they shall say, 
“ O our Lord! place us not with offending people ” ’ 
(vii. 44-5 1 . Sale thus sums up the opinions regard¬ 
ing al-A‘raf :— 

‘ They call it Al-Orf, and more frequently in the plural Al- 
A‘r&f, a word derived from the verb A‘rafa, which signifies to 
distinguish between things, or to part ^ them; though some 
commentators give another reason for the imposition of this 
name, because, say they, those who stand on this partition 
will know and distinguish the blessed from the damned by 
their respective marks or characteristics : and others say the 
word properly intends anything that is high, raised or elevated, 
as such a wall of separation must be supposed to be. Some 
imagine it to be a sort of limbo for the patriarchs and pro¬ 
phets, or for the martyrs and those who have been most 
eminent for sanctity.* Others place here such whose good 

passing. An anecdote related by Jal^lu'd'Din Rumi throws some light 
on che meaning of the verses. ‘ A monk once said to ]ai41u'd*Dfn, ** As 
all come to the 6re of hell, in what way is Islim superior to Christianity ? 
For a while, he was silent and then went to the city. I followed. We 
entered a bake-house. He took my black cassock, wrapped it in his own 
cloak and cast both into the heated oven. A great smoke came forth. 
He said to me, " behold ! " The baker drew forth the cloak and put it 
on the saint. It was exquisitely clean whereas my cassock was so burnt 
that it fell into pieces. Then he said, ** thus shall we enter therein and 
thus shall you enter." ' Translation of the first book of the Matb*Mvf 
by Redhouse, (ed. London, 1881) p. 87. 

1 They will know the inhabitants of Paradise by their whiteness, and the 
people of Hell by the blackness of their faces. (Baidiwf, i« 326 ) The 
idea is Jewish See Tisdairs Sottrces of the Qur*dn. p. 124. 

< As regards the children of infidels, some say that they are placed in 
a]*A*riif, and others that they are sent to hell. The best authorities say • 
that they go to heaven. 
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and evil worksare so equal that they exactly counterpoise each 
other, and therefore deserve neither reward nor punishment ; 
and these, say they, will on the last day be admitted into 
Paradise, after they shall have performed an act of adoration^ 
which will be imputed to them as a merit, and will make the 
scale of their good works to overbalance. Others suppose 
this intermediate space will be a receptacle for those who have 
gone to war without their parents’ leave, and therein suffered 
martyrdom ; being excluded from Paradise for their disobedi¬ 
ence, and escaping bell because they are martyrs.’ ’ 

There is also an interval between the death of the 
body in this world and the Last Day, called 
al-Barzaldi. ‘ Behind them shall be a barrier 
(barzakh', until the day when they shall be raised 
again ’ (xxiii. 102). When death takes place, the 
soul is separated from the body by the Angel of 
Death ; in the case of the good with ease, in that of 
the wicked with violence. It then enters into al- 
BarzaUi.* 

The Mushrik, one who ascribes plurality to God, 
will remain in hell for ever, for as infidelity (kufr), 
is an eternal crime, its punishment must also be 
eternal. ‘ The unbelievers among the people of the 
Book, and among the polytheists, shall go into the 
fire of Gehenna, to abide therein for aye. Of all 
creatures are they the worst ’ (xcviii. 5). ‘ Cast into 
hell every infidel, every hardened one, the hinderer 
of the good, the transgressor, the doubter who set 
up other gods with God. Cast ye him into the 
fierce torment ’ (1. 23-5). 

Muslims who commit great sins, though they die 
unrepentant, will not remain in hell for ever, for 

^ Sale’s Qur*dn, Preliminary Discourse, Section iv. 

^ For some curious opinions with regard to the state of the soul there» 
see Sale's Qur'dn, Preliminary Discourse, Section iv. 

21 
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‘ Whosoever shall have wrought an atom’s weight of 
good shall behold it ’ <xcix. 7i. It is asserted that 
the fact of believing in Islam is a good work and 
merits a reward. Baiclawi says that the teaching 
of the verse, ‘ Every soul shall be paid what it 
wrought ’ (iii. 24), is that ‘ service done is not lost. 
The believer will not be left in hell for ever, because, 
as the reward for his faith and his works cannot be 
paid in hell or before he enters it, it can only be 
given after he is released from it.’ * Al-Ghazali 
says : ‘ There will not remain in Hell an attester of 
God’s Unity . . . there shall not abide eternally in 
the fire a single believer.’ Perfect faith consists 
in believing with sincerity of heart and acting in 
accordance thereto, but the actions are not the faith 
itself. Great sins prevent a man from having 
‘ perfect faith,’ but do not destroy faith, nor make 
the Muslim an infidel, but only a sinner.® The 
Mu'tazilis teach that the Muslim who enters hell 
will remain there for ever, that the person who, 
having committed great sins, dies unrepentant, 
though not an infidel, ceases to be a believer, and 
hence suffers as the infidels do, though the punish- 


< i. ISO. 

GhazaH ia the Ihkyd* *ut{fnu*d‘d(nt quoted hy Macdonald, Muslim 
Theology* p. 307. 

3 ' A great sin does not exclude the creature who believes from the 
belief (im^n) and does not make him an unbeliever* And God does not 
forgive him who joins another with Himself, but he forgives anything 
beneath that, to whom He wills, of sins small or great' (An-Ntsafi). ' It 
must be believed that falling into great sins, other than unbelief (kufr), 
does not involve unbelief; but repentance from the sin is necessary at 
once. Repentance is not injured by returning to sin ; but for the new sin 
n new repentance is necessary/ (Al*Fud^lf.) The quotations are from 
JMacdoaars Muslim Theology, pp. 311-19. 
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ment is lighter than that which an infidel receives. 
Al-Ash‘ari says : ‘ The sinner who dies unrepent¬ 
ant is at the mercy of God, but the Prophet will 
intercede for him, as he said : “ My intercession is 
for those among my people who commit great 
sins.” ’ “ At last they enter Paradise, and, whilst 

being punished, they must not be in the same fire as 
the infidels. He in whose heart is one atom of 
faith cannot be finally lost.’ ‘ If any man should 
repent, I (Ash'ari) do not by my reason say, “ God 
must pardon him ; ” but so it is revealed.’ ’ 

The orthodox belief is that Muhammad is now 
an intercessor, and will be so at the Last Day. * 
This intercession is of several kinds : (1) The 

‘ great intercession,’ to which the words ‘ It may be 
that thy Lord will raise thee to a glorious station * 
(xvii. 81) are supposed to refer. The ‘ glorious 
station ’ is said to be the place of intercession, in 
which all persons will praise the Prophet. The 
people will be in great fear. Muhammad will say : 
‘ O my people ! I am appointed for intercession.” 
Their fear will then pass away. (2) Intercession is 
made so that they may enter into Paradise without 
rendering an account. The authorities differ with 
regard to this. (3) Intercession is on behalf of 
those Muslims who ought to go to hell. (4) It is 
for those who are already there. No one but the 
Prophet can make these intercessions. (5> Interces¬ 
sion is for an increase of rank to those who are in 

I Shahrastani, al-Milal wa'n'Sihal, p. 73. 

3 Bukb^rf on the authority of Abu Huraira records a Tradition thus 

The Prophet said: ** Each prophet has a special prayer ; if God so wills 
it, 1 will keep mine for my people at the day of judgment." '» Faidu'l- 
Bdrl, Part xx. 165. 
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Paradise. The Mu'tazilis, however, maintained 
that there would be no intercession for Muslims 
guilty of great sins, and quoted the verse, ‘ Fear ye 
the day when soul shall not satisfy for soul at all, 
nor shall any ransom be taken, neither shall they 
be helped ’ (ii. 45/.’ The orthodox bring in reply, 
this Tradition : ‘ The Prophet said : “ My interces¬ 
sion is for the men of my following who have 
committed great sins.” ’ If this Tradition is 
disputed, they then say that the verse in the 
Qur’an just quoted does not'refer to Muslims at 
all, but to the infidels. The orthodox hold that the 
Prophet will intercede for Muslims who commit 
the greater sins, and quote : ‘ Who is he that can 

intercede with Him but by His own permission ? ’ 
(ii. 256). This verse, however, only proves that 
intercession may be ‘ by permission,’ not that 
Muhammad is an intercessor in his own right. 
According to a Tradition related by Anas, the 
Prophet said: ‘ In the day of resurrection, Musalnians 
will not be able to move ; they will be greatly 
distressed and say, Would to God that we had 
asked Him to create some one to intercede for us, 
that we might be taken from this place, and be 
delivered from tribulation and sorrow. ” ’ The 
Tradition goes on to state how they sought help 
from Adam and the prophets of the old dispensation, 
how one and all excused themselves on account of 
their own sinfulness. Jesus, it is said, will decline, 
because men have worshipped him as God. ‘ Then,’ 

^ S6ra xix, 35. * Each of them shall come to Him on the day of 
Jn^ment singly/ seems to bear on this point. The commentators say it 
means * be y^ wa madadg&r ’—without friend or helper. 
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said the Prophet, ‘ the Musalmans will come to me, 
and I will ask permission to go into God’s presence 
and intercede for them.’ 

The second advent of Christ is a sign of the 
last day. ‘ Jesus is no more than a servant whom 
We favoured .... and he shall be a sign of the 
last hour’ (xliii. 61 >.^ He will not, according to 
the Qur’an, come then as a judge, but, like all other 
prophets, to be judged.® ‘ We formed with them 
i.e. prophets' a strict covenant, that God may 
question the men of truth as to their truth (i.e. how 
they discharged their prophetic functions^ ’ 'xxxiii. 7, 
.8). He will come to bear witness against the Jews 
who reject him ‘In the day of resurrection, He 
will be a witness against them ’ liv. 158). 

It is necessary to believe in the pond of the 
Prophet called Haud,*^ full of sweet and refreshing 
water, filled by the river kauthar which flows from 
under the throne of God. This faith is founded 
on the verse ‘ Truly We have given thee an abun¬ 
dance (kauthar' ’ (cviii. 1; xlvii. 16). Bukhari says. 


* Other sij'iis are the appearance of a1*Mahdi', of al-Uajjal or Anti¬ 
christ, of al-Ddbba, the beast, the decay of faith on the earth, tumults 
and seditions, war with the Greeks and Romans, great distress, the 
refusal of the inhabitants of 'Irdq and Syria to pay tribute, the appear¬ 
ance of Gog and Magog and the rising of the sun from the west* 

3 Abtnad bin Hdyat, a Mn'tazilf, taught that Christ would judge men 
at the last day. Shahrastdnf, al-Mital wa*n-Nihal, p. 42. 

^ It is believed that he will descend near the mosque at Damascus, 
at the time of afternoon prayer; that he will act as Imam in public 
devotions, live for forty years*on earth and be buried at Madfna. Peace 
and prosperity will abound during these forty years. 

^ ' Whoever drinks of it a single draught, will never thirst again there* 
after. Its breadth is a journey of a month; its water is whiter than 
milk and sweeter than honey ; around it, are ewers like the stars of 
heaven; into it flow two canals from al-Kautbar.' alGha-zfilf, Ihtyd" 
qvLOted by Macdonald, Muslim Theology, p. 306. 
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‘ The meaning of kauthar is the abundance of good 
which God gives to the Prophet.’ Baidawi says it 
refers to the abundance of knowledge, good actions 
and honour in this world and the next possessed 
by the Prophet.' 

There are many degrees of felicity in heaven to 
which the believers are admitted. The Prophet, ac¬ 
cording to Tirmidhi, said there were one hundred 
Some of these may possibly be meant by the eight 
names they give to Paradise. (1) Jannatul-Khuld. 

‘ Say : Is this, or the Garden of Eternity which was 
{>romised to the God-fearing, best ? ’ (xxv. 16). 
(2) Jannatu’s-Salam. ‘ For them is a Dwelling of 
Peace with their Lord ’ (vi. 127). (3) Daru’l-Qarar, 

‘ The life to come is the Mansion which abideth ’ 
(xl. 42). (4) Jannatu’l-‘Adan. ‘ To the Faithful, 

both men and women, God promiseth gardens and 
goodly mansions in the Garden of Eden ’ (ix. 73); 
(5i Jannatu’l-ma’wa. ‘Near which is the Garden 
of Repose’ (liii. 15). (6) Jannatu’n-Na‘im. ‘Amid 
delights, shall the righteous dwell ’ dxxxii. 13.) 
(7) Jannatu’l-Illiyun. ‘The register of the righte¬ 
ous is in Illiyun ’ dxxxiii. 18). (8) Jannatu’l- 

Firdaus. ‘ Those who believe and do the things 
that are right, they shall have the Gardens of Para¬ 
dise for their abode ’ <xviii. 107». 

Hell has seven divisions. ‘Verily hell (Jahan- 
nam) is the promise for them one and all ; it hath 
seven portals, and at every door there is a separate 
party of them ’ (xv. 44). The Qur’an, though it 
mentions the names of these divisions, does not state 


^ Baifjiawi, ii. 419 
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what classes of persons will be sent to each ; but 
Muslim commentators have supplied the needed in¬ 
formation.’ They classify them thus :—(l)Jahan- 
nam, for sinners who die without repentance. This 
includes Muslims; for ‘ There is not one of you 
who will not go down to it hell) ’ (xix. 72).* (2) 

Laza, for the infidels (i.e. Christians). * For Laza, 
dragging him by the scalp, shall claim him, ’ etc. 
(Ixx. 15-17). (3) Hutamah, a fire for the Jews, and 

according to some, for Christians (civ, 4). (4) Sa’ir, 
for devils, the descendants of Iblis, for ‘ Those 
who devour the property of. orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, and they broil in Sa'ir’ 
(iv. 11). (5) Saqar, for the Magians ; also for 

those who neglect prayer. ‘Taste ye the touch of 
Saqar’ (liv. 49 ; Ixxiv, 44). ^6) Jahim, a boiling 

caldron for idolaters and also for Gog and Magog. 

‘ Thou shalt not be questioned as to the followers of 
al-Jahim ’ (ii. 113). (7' Hawiya, a bottomless pit 

for hypocrites that is, all those who outwardly pro¬ 
fessed Islam and inwardly, were infidels. They 
were called Munafiqun. ‘ As for him whose balance 
is light, his dwelling shall be Hawiya ’ (ci. 7). It 
is said that heaven has one division more than hell, 
to show that God’s mercy exceeds His justice. At 
the last day, hell will be brought to the seat of 
judgment. ‘ And hell on that day shall be moved 
up ’ ^xxxix. 24). 

* There is nothing in the Qur'an to justify this classification of those 
who go to hell The Qur'dn simply says that a separate party will be 
at each door. 

According to the Traditions, hell will be cool and pleasant for those 
Muslims who have not committed the ‘ greater sins.* Hughes, Dictionary 
of Isldm, p. 173. 
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The Mu‘tazilis say that heaven and hell are not 
in existence now,* but will be created after the day of 
judgment; for they maintain that, if both are now in 
existence, they must be destroyed with the heavens 
and the earth at the last day. The orthodox declare 
that both do exist now, and quote this verse : * There 
shall be a blast on the trumpet, and all who are in 
the heavens and on the earth shall expire, save those 
whom God shall vouchsafe to live ’ (xxxix. 68). 
The ‘ those whom ’ are said to be those in heaven 
and in hell, and therefore heaven and hell must exist 
now, as well as then. Again, we read ; ‘ Near the 
Sidra tree which marks the boundary, near which is 
he Garden of Repose ’ (Jannatu’l-Ma’wa* <liii. 14). 
The Mu'tazilis say for * jannat ’ we should read 
* janah ’—a wing—which by metonomy stands for 
Gabriel, and so there is no refeience to heaven at 
all. The orthodox reply that no Qari has ever 
adopted the reading Janah for Jannat. The usual 
belief is that the statements in the Qur’an and the 
Traditions regarding the pleasures of Paradise, are 
to be taken literally.’’ 


* This seems to be the view of Sir Syed Al^mad Khan He considers 
the whole description of heaven and hell to be figurative. (See Tafdnlf- 
i'Aftmadlyya, Part I. iv. 35-fi). The orthodox reply to this is in a 
Tradition recorded by Bukbirf; ' The Prophet said : When a man dies 
he is in paradise or in hell: if he was a man of paradise ahlu’l-Janrat), 
he will be in paradire; if a man of fire (ahln’n-Ndr). in hell. ’* * The 
erms * man of pardise * man of fire,’ are explained to men that they are 
fated so to be. BuU)^ also gives many Traditions to show what is now 
going on in paradise, all of which are said to prove that the view of the 
Mu’tasilfs is wrong. See, Pai4u'l-Bdrt, Part xvii. 20-9. 

* ‘ A place for the God-fearing, or for the souls of martyrs ’ (Baiddwi, 
■ii. 2 31. Ibn 'Abhds says it is the place where Gabriel dwells. 

» Syed Amfr 'AH in The Spirit of lalim, p. 394. says: ‘ The descrip¬ 
tions are realistic, in some places almost sensuons; but to say that they 
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6. The Predestination or Good and Evil.—1 
have in the section in which the attributfe ‘ vtill ^ is 
described given some account of the dogmatic state¬ 
ments concerning the doctrine of predestination ; 
but as it always forms a distinct chapter in Musal- 
man books, I treat it separately here. 

Al-Barkavi, concerning predestination, says:— 

It is necessary to confess that good and evil take place by 
the predestination and predetermination of God; that all that 
has been and all that will be was decreed in eternity and 
written on the pte^rved table ; ^ that the faith of the believer, 
the piety of the pious and good actions are foreseen, willed’ 
predestinated, decreed by the writing on the preserved table’ 
produced and approved by God; that the unbelief of the 
unbeliever, the impiety of the impious and bad actions come 
to pass with the fore-knowledge, will, predestination and 
decree of God, but not with His satisfaction and ap¬ 
proval. Should any ask why God willeth and producetb 
evil, we can only reply that He may have wise ends in view 
which we cannot comprehend. 


are sensual, or that Muhammad, or any of his followers, even the ultra¬ 
literal ists accepted them as such is a calumny. ’ Such an explanation 
commends itself to Muslims of high moral tone, especially where, as in 
India, they have been influenced by Western culture and Christian 
thought, but it is difficult to believe that Muhammad so intended his 
words to be taken, or that his hearers so understood them. Muham¬ 
mad's mind was intensely practical and not in the least given to mysticism. 
The punishments of hell are material. No orthodox commentsto**, so far 
as I know, attempts to allegorise them: why then should the material 
joys of paradise be set aside* An argument for the allegorical view is 
based on the fact that the descriptions of a voluptnotis paradise are given 
at a time when Muhammad was living a chaste and temperate life with a 
single wife. For discussion of this point, see my Historical Develop” 

ment of the Qttr'dn ('5rd ed ), pp. 27-32. 

' This, the Laulju’l-Mahfuz, is referred to in Sura Ixxxv. 22, as that 
on which the Qur'dn is written. In S6ra xxxvi. 11» the actions of men 
are said to be written In ‘ the clear book of our decrees.’ This is called 
the Imdmu’l-Mubfn, * the clear prototype.’ 
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There are three well-defined schools of thought on 
this subject of predestination ;— 

First, The Jabarians, so called from the word 
iabr, compulsion, deny all free agency in man,’ and 
say that man is necessarily constrained by the force 
of God’s eternal and immutable decree to act as he 
does.’’ They hold that as God is the absolute Lord 
He can, if He so wills, admit all men into paradise, 
or cast all into hell. This sect is one of the 
branches of the Ash’arians, with whom on most 
points they agree. There are several subdivisions 
of the Jabarian sect ; those who say man has 
absolutely no power at all over his actions ; those 
who say he has the power, but cannot exercise it, 
and those who, like the Ash'arians, hold the dogma 
of kasb. 

Second, The Qadarians, who deny al-qadar, or 
God’s absolute decree, say that evil and injustice 
ought not to be attributed to God, but to man, who 
is altogether a free agent. This sect is generally 
considered to be a branch of the Mu‘tazila body. 


' ‘ The honour of man lies in being under compulsion, not in having a 
share in free will.’ Guishan-i-Rdz, fed. London, 1880) p. 56, 

® * The Prophet of God said that Adam and Moses (in the world of 
spirits) maintained a debate before God. and Adam got the better of 
Moses, who said: Thou art that Adam whom God created and breathed 
into thee His own spirit, and made the angels bow down before thee, 
and placed thee in Paradise; after which thou threwest man upon the 
earth, from the fault which thou didst commit.” Adam replied. * Thou 
art that Moses whom God selected for His pr^heCy' and to converse 
with, and He gave thee twelve tables, in which are explained everything, 
and He made thee His confidant and the bearer of His secrets; then 
how long was the Bible written before I was created ? * ’ Moses said : 
” Forty years.” Then said Adam, •* Didst thou see in the Bible that 
Adam disobeyed God ? ” ” Yes.” ** Dost thou reproach me on a matter 
which God Vvrote in the Bible forty years before creating me ? ” * 
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though in .reality it existed before Wa§il (died a,h„ 
131) quitted the school of his master Hasan. As 
Wa|il, however, followed the opinions of Ma‘badu’1- 
Juhani (died a.h. 80), the leading Qadarian divine, 
the Mu'tazilis and Qadarians are now practically 
one and the same. 

Third, The Ash'arians maintained that God has 
one eternal will, which is applied to whatsoever He 
willeth, both of His own actions and those of men,; 
that He willeth that which He knoweth and what is 
written on the preserved table ; that He willeth both 
good and evil.* So far they agree with the Jabari- 
ans ; but then they seem to allow some power to 
man, a tenet I have already explained when describ¬ 
ing their idea of‘kasb’. (Ante,p.252). Theorthodox, 
or Sunni belief, is theoretically Ash'arian, but 
practically, the Sunnis are confirmed Jabarians. 
The Mu‘tazila doctrines are looked upon as quite 
heretical. 

No subject has been more warmly discussed in 
Isl^m than that of predestination. Imam Abu 
Hanifa puts the matter thus : ‘ Works are of three 
kinds ; those ordered by God (faridah) ; those 
which are good (fadilah) ; those which are evil 
(ma‘§iyah). The first came into existence by the 
direct order of God, by His decree, desire, power, 
creation, knowledge, and grace; the second are not 
by direct order (far^) of God, but are by His 
decree; the third are not by order of God, but by His 


* * Nothing exists upon earth, be it good or bad, but that which God 
wills .... Good and evil happen according to destiny (qada) and 
decree (qadar) of God for good or evil.’ Al-Ash‘ari, quoted by Macdo> 
iiald, Muslim Theology^ p. 295. 
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-appointiittent, thqugh He has no pleasure therein : 
by His creation, though not of His grace. He knew 
of them. All three kinds are written on the ‘ pre- 
.served table. 

The following abstract of some lengthy discussions 
will present the points of difference. 

The Ash‘atians, who in this matter represent in 
the main orthodox views, formulate their objections 
to the Mu‘tazila system thus :— 

(1) If man is the causer of an action by the 
force of his own will, then he should also have the 
power of controlling the result of that action. 

(2) If it be granted that man has the power to 
originate an act, it is necessary that he should know 
all acts, because a creator should be independent in 
act and choice. Intention must be conditioned b) 
knowledge. To this the Mu‘tazilis reply that a 
man heed not know the length of a road before he 
walks, or the structure of the throat before he talks. 

(3) Suppose a man wills to move his body, and 
God at the same time wills it to be steady, then, if 
both intentions come to pass, there will be a collec- 
ticm of opposites ; if neither, a removal of op- 
{^osites ; if the exaltation of the first, an unreaso¬ 
nable preference. 

(4) If man can create an act, some of his works 
will be better than some of the works of God ; e.g., 
a man determines to have faith : now faith is a 
better thing than reptiles, which are created bv 
God. 

(5) If man is free to act, why can he not make 
at once a human body ? why does he need to thank 
God for grace and faith ? 
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(6) But better far than all argument, the orthodox 
say, is the testimony of the Book. ‘ No mischance 
chanceth either on earth or in your own persons, but 
ere We created them it was in the Book ’' (Ivii. 22). 
‘ Thou truly canst not guide whom thou desirest, 
but God guideth whom He will 'xxviii. 56). This 
verse is said to have been revealed on the following 
occasion. When Abu Talib was about to die, the 
Prophet said : ‘ O uncle ! say the kalima, “ There 
is no god but God,” and I will testify to God 
concerning it on thy behalf ; ’ but Abu Jahl and 
‘Abdu’llah bin Abi said to the dying man, ‘ What ! 
dost thou turn from the sect of Abu'l-Multalib ? ’ 
The Prophet ceased not to urge him to confess the 
faith of Islam, but the old man said: ‘ I am of the 
sect of Abii’l-Muttalib, and I refuse to say the 
kalima.’ Then replied the Prophet, ‘ By God, until 
prohibited,* I will seek pardon for thee.’ Then this 
verse was revealed, showing that God alone could 
will the change the Prophet desired.’ We now 
return to the quotations from the Qu’ran. ‘ All 
things have We created under a fixed decree ’ tliv> 
49). ‘ When God created you and that ye make ’ 

(xxxvii. 94). ‘ Some of them there were whom 

God guided, and there were others decreed to err ’ 
(xvi. 38). As God decrees faith and obedience. He 
must be the causer of it, for ‘on the hearts of these 
hath God graven the Faith ’ (Iviii. 22). ‘ It is He 

t That is, the Book of eternal decrees. 

^ It is said that the verse [SuratuM-Tauba (ix) 114] forbidding prayer 
for those who died as idolaters, was now given. 

3 $ahifyu*hButhdri (ed. Leyden), ii. 305. commentary on Suratu'l 
Qi^?* See also Baitjidwf, ii. 85 and Sell, The Life of MuliammaeL 
pp. 65-6. 
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who causeth you to laugh arid weep, to die and 
make alive (liii. 44). ‘ If God pleased, He would 

surely bring them, one and all, to the guidance ’ 
(vi. 36). ‘ Had God pleased. He had guided you 

all aright’ (vi. 150). ‘Had the Lord pleased, He 
would have made mankind of one religion ’ xi. 
120). ‘God will mislead whom He pleaseth, and 
whom He pleaseth He will place upon the straight 
path ’ (vi. 39). Tradition records that the Prophet 
said : ‘ God is the maker of all makers and of their 
actions.’ ’ 

The Mu‘tazilis took up the opposite side of this 
great question and said :— 

(1) If man has no power to will or to do then 
what is the difference between praising God and 
sinning against Him ; between faith and infidelity; 
good and evil ; what is the use of commands and 
prohibitions ; rewards and punishments ; promises 
and threats ; what is the use of prophets and books.® 

(2) Some acts of men are bad, such as tyranny 
and polytheism. If these are created by God, it 
follows that to tyrannize and to ascribe plurality to 


I Ibn Kdh, commenting on the verse, ‘ When thy Lord brought forth 
their descendants from the reins of the sons of Adam and took them to 
witness against themselves, '* Am I not/’ said He, *' your Lord ? they 
said, ** Yes, we witness it " * (vii. 171), goes on to say, * God formed all 
the prophets and saints into one class, and the martyrs into another. 
The pious men, also, were separated into onei and the wicked into 
another. One class was formed of the obedient servants, while the un¬ 
believers, namely, the Jews, the Christians, the Magians, the Hindus and 
others, were likewise divided into several parties. Then they were 
shaped into forms, that is, the shape in which he was to appear in the 
world was predestined for each one.* This passage is quoted with full 
approval by the Wahhdbf author of the Taqwiyatit^l-Jmdn. 

• Sharh-i-*Aqd (d-i-Jdml, p, 95. 
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the Deity, is to render obedience. To this the Ash‘- 
arians reply that orders are of two kinds, immediate 
and mediate. The former, which they call ‘ Amru’t- 
taqwiyat,’ is the order, ‘ Be and it was.’ This 
comprehends all existences, and according to it 
whatever is ordered must come to pass. The latter 
they call ‘ Amru’t-tashri*,’ an order given in the 
Law. This comes to men through prophets, and 
thus is to be obeyed. True obedience is to act 
according to that which is revealed, not according to 
the secret intentions of God, for these we know not. 

(3) If God decrees the acts of men. He should 
bear the name of that which He decrees. Thus the 
causer of infidelity is an infidel ; of tyranny a 
tyrant, and so on ; but to speak thus of God is 
blasphemy. 

(4) If infidelity is decreed by God, He must wish 
it ; but a prophet desires faith and obedience, and 
so is opposed to God. To this, the orthodox reply 
that God knows by His eternal knowledge that such 
a man will die an infidel. If a prophet intends by 
bringing the message of salvation to such an one to 
make God’s knowledge become ignorance, he would 
be doing wrong ; but as he does not know the secret 
decrees of God, his duty is to deliver his message 
according to the words of the Hadith : ‘ A prophet 
has only to deliver the clear message.’ 

(5) The Mu'tazilis claimed as on their side all 
verses of the Qur’an in which the words to do, to 
construct, to renew, to create, are applied to men. 
Such are the verses : ‘ Whatever is in the heavens 
and in the earth is God’s, that He may reward those 
who do evil according to their deeds ; and those who 
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do good will He reward with good things ’ Iliii. 
32 . ‘ Whoso shall have wrought evil shall not be 

recompensed but with its like ; but whoso shall 
have done the things that are right, whether male or 
female, and is a belieevr, these shall enter Paradise’ 
(xl. 43). ‘ Say : The truth is from the Lord ; let 

him then who will, believe ; and let him who will, 
be an infidel ’ xviii. 28>.’ ‘ Those who add gods 

to God will say : “ If God had pleased, neither we 
nor our fathers had given Him companions.” Say: 

‘ Verily ye follow only a conceit, ye utter lies ” ’ 
(vi. 149). ‘Whatever good betideth thee is from 
God ; whatever evil betideth thee is from thyself ’ 
(iv. 81). The Tradition is also very plain. ‘All 
good is in Thy hands, and evil is not to Thee.’ 
The Mu‘tazilis also held that it was incumbent on 
God to guide all men and make them good ; to 
which statement their opponents replied by saying 
that no one can predicate of God that anything is 
incumbent to Him. 

The Ash‘arians have one famous text which they 
bring to bear against all this reasoning and evi¬ 
dence. It is: ‘ This truly is a warning; and whoso 
willeth, taketh the way of his Lord; but will it ye 
shall not, unless God will it, for God is knowing, 
wise ’ 'Ixxvi. 29, 30). To the Tradition they reply : 
(1) That there is a difference between acquiescence 
in evil and decreeing it. Thus the expression ‘ God 

^ Imim Zdhid says that this verse is for the purpose of a warning and 
does not imply permisidon. The orthodox commentator 'Abbds says : 
* This verse refers to the decree. **He whom God wills to believe 
certainly will do so, and whom He wills to be an infidel will be one/* 
and not at all to mao’s free will/ Tdfsfr-i-HuBaini, if. 9. See also 
Bai^awf, i. 571. 
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willeth not tyranny for His servants,’ does not mean 
that God hath not decreed it, but that tyranny is not 
one of His attributes: so ‘ evil is not to Thee ’ 
means it is not an attribute of God; and (2) the 
Hadith or Tradition must be explained in accord¬ 
ance with the teaching of the Qur’an.' They also 
produce the Tradition, ‘ Certainly God is the maker 
of all makers and of their actions.’ ® 

The Muslim philosophers tried to find a way out 
of the difficulty. Averhoes says : ‘ We are free to 
act in this way or that, but our will is always deter¬ 
mined by some exterior cause. For example, we .see 
something which pleases us, we are drawn to it in 
spite of ourselves. Our will is thus bound by ex¬ 
terior causes. These causes exist according to a 
certain order of things which is founded on the 
general laws of nature. God alone knows before¬ 
hand the necessary connexion which to us is a 
mystery. The connexion of our will with exterior 
causes is determined by the laws of nature. In 
theology we call this decrees and predestination.’ ’’ 


1 SHarh-i-'Aqaid i-Jdmi, p. 94. For a good account of the Ash'an'an 
position, see pp. 9(V-4 of this same book. 

^ ‘ Islam has not settled the great conflict. In theology as in law» 
Muhammad was an opportunist* On the one hand his Alldh is the 
absolute Semitic despot wfio guides aright and leads astray. ... On 
the other hand, men are exhorted to repentance and punishment is 
threatened against them if they remain hardened in unbelief. All these 
phases of a wandering and subjective mind which lived only in the 
perception of the moment appear in the Qur'an.’ Macdonald, Muslim 
Theology, p. 128. 

' His (Muhammad) mind was not of a sort in which contradictory 
propositions occasion any difficulty,’ See Margoliouth. Mohammed^ 
p. 141. 

^ S. Munk, Melanges de Philosophie Juivc et A rate, p* 458* 

22 
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As Islam grew into a system, the Muslims fell 
into a Cabbalism, and a superstitious reverence for 
the mere letters and words of the Qur’an. With this 
declension came a still more distorted view of the 
character of God. The quotations made from the 
Qur’an in the last few pages will have shown that 
whilst some passages seem to attribute freedom to 
man, and speak of his consequent responsibility, 
others teach a clear and distinct fatalism. 'I'he 
great strength of Islam lay in the energy with which 
Muhammad preached the doctrine that God was a 
Divine Ruler, one who would deal righteous judg¬ 
ment, who ‘ taught man that which he knew not.’ 
Emphasis is laid on the fear rather than on the love 
of God, men are made to do what is right by God's 
decree, not by His grace; by fear of punishment, 
not by desire of nearness to God. Thus Islam is 
defective in the higher aspects of spiritual life. It 
is, as its name implies, subjection to the works of 
the law.' As the system became more complex 
and dogmatic, men lost the sense of the nearness of 
God. He became an unapproachable Being, A 
harsh unfeeling Fate took the place of the Omni¬ 
potent Ruler.* It is this dark fatalism which, 
whatever the Qur’dn may teach on the subject, is 
the ruling principle in all Muslim communities. It 
is this which makes all Muhammadan nations decay. 

I For the meaning of the term Islam see Sell. Outlines of Istdm 
(C.L.S.), Chapter ii. 

^ The God of Islim has been described as :— 

An unconditioned, irrespective will, 

Demanding simple awe, 

Beyond all principles of good or ill. 

Above idea of law* Monckton Milnes, Palm Leaves^ p* 36* 
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Careless of self-improvement, heedless of the need 
of progress, the Muslim nations, still independent, 
are in all that relates to the higher aspects of in¬ 
tellectual and civilized life far behind the nations of 
the West. 

Tradition ' states that when God created man 
from a lump of clay, He broke it into two pieces, 
cast one into hell and said, ‘ These to eternal fire 
and I care not’: the other He threw into heaven, 
saying, ‘ These to Paradise and 1 care not.’' 

The subject of Tlmu’l-'Aqa’id, or the science of 
dogma, properly ends here, but most Muslim treatises 
add a few practical remarks, such as the believer 
who commits murder, fornication, and other evil 
deeds, does not cease to be a Muslim, provided that 
he does not say that these are allowed. Should he 
die unrepentant, God can punish him for a while in 
hell, or forgive him without punishment." Tt is 


1 On the authority of the great Traditionists, Muslim, Malik, TirmicLhi 
and Abu Da’ud it is said that Muhammad declared that Cxod made some 
persons for paradise and some for hell. See Mishkdtn'l-MasAhih, 
Babu’l-Iman bi*l-Qadr. 

* On this story, Palgrave remarks * In this we have before us the 
adequate idea of predestination, or, to give it a truer name, predam¬ 
nation, held and taught in the schools of the Qur’dn. Paradise and 
hell are at once totally independent of love and hatred on the part of the 
Deity, and of merits or demerits, of good or evil conduct, on the part of 
the creature: and, in the corresponding theory, rightly so, since the 
very actions which we call good or ill-deserving, right or wrong, wicked 
or virtuous, are in their essence all one and of one, and accordingly 
merit neither praise nor blame, punishment nor recompense, except and 
simply after the arbitrary value which the self-regulating will of the 
great despot may choose to impute to them.’ Palgrave, Central and 
Eastern Arabia, i, 367-8. 

3 For a definition of repentance and the probability of its acceptance, 
see Klein, Religion of Isldtn, p. 109. There is an Arabic proverb, ' He 
left off sinning, but never asked forgiveness.’—cg!y 
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right to call one who commits the greater sins a 
wicked Muslim, but not a kafir. The Mu'tazilis 
hold that such an one is neither a believer nor an 
infidel, but something between the two. The Maz- 
dariyya, a subdivision of the Mu'tazilis, believed 
that a sinner who died unrepentant would be in hell 
for ever. The Kharijites also agreed with this 
view, even though the man had confessed Islam with 
his lips. The Murjiyya declared that faith and 
faith alone saved. If the sinner believed in God and 
His Prophet he would not remain in hell for ever. 
This difference of view as to the effect of faith, the 
one making repentance an integral part of it, the 
other looking only to an outward confession led to a 
very important controversy as to the precise nature 
of faith. The Najjariyya who on some points hold 
Mu‘tazila doctrines, say that unrepentant Muslims 
will go to hell, but will be released after a time, for 
‘ justice does not require equality of treatment of 
bad Muslims and kafirs.' 

The hadd, a punishment based on a zahir, or 
obvious, sentence of the Qur’an, requires that a 
Muslim who apostatizes shall be put to death ' The 


1 The punishment of death is sometimes decreed for lesser offences- 
In the latter part of the year 1879, one of the Turlcish ‘Ulam^i, named 
Al^mad, was condemned to death for having assisted Dr. Koelle, an 
English clergyman residing in Constantinople, in the translation of the 
Book of Common Prayer and a tract called Christ the Word of Ood. 
Owing to the urgent representations of the British Ambassador the 
Kboja’s life was spared, but he was banished to the island of Chic. The 
Porte promised to maintain his family whilst he was absent. It need 
scarcely be said that nothing of the kind was done. 

On January 16, 1844, the Earl of Aberdeen wrote to Sir Stratford 
Canning thus: * The Christian Powers will not endure that the Porte 
should insult and trample on their Faith, by treating as a criminal any 
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hopeless condition of the infidels for whom no guid¬ 
ance was to be sought and with whom no friendship 
was to be made until they fled their homes for the 
cause of God, that is, became Muslims, is described 
in the Suratu’n-Nisa* (iv.) 90-1;' but should they 
apostatize then the order was ‘ seize them and slay 
them wherever ye find them.’ (iv. 91 ). Thus death 

is the penalty for apostasy, .\notber verse which 

0 

.seems to bear on the subject is; ‘For this cause 
have We ordained to the children of Israel that he 
who slayeth any one, unless it be a person guilty of 
.slaughter, or of .spreading disorder in the land, 
shall be as though he had slain all mankind (v. 
d.s). Persons spreading disorder may be slain, 

person who embraces it.* All that was gained by this was the publi¬ 
cation by the Porte of a Memorandum in the year 1856 containing these 
words: * As all forms of religion are and shall be freely professed in 
the Ottoman dominions, no subject of His Majesty the Sultan shall be 
hindered in the exercise of the religion that he professes, nor shall he 
be in any way annoyed on this account None shall be compelled to 
change their religion * It will be seen that this does not meet the case 
of a convert from Isldm. but the British Ambassador advised the I'ritish 
(Government to be content with this statement. In a despatch dated 
February 12, 1S56, he says: * The law of the Qur’an is not abolished, 
it is true, respecting renegades, and the Sultan's Ministers afhrm that 
such a stretch of authority would exceed even His Majesty's legal 
powers.' The Ambassador goes on to say that, though this is the case, 
the British Government could remonstrate were the Qur'anic law applied 
and there the matter rested. Koelle, Muhammad and Muhammad¬ 
anism» p. 475. 

1 * Why are ye two parties on the subject of the hypocrites, when 
God hath cast them off for their doings ? Desire ye to guide those 
whom God hath led astray ? But for him whom CGod leadeth astray, 
thou shalt by no means find a pathway. 

‘ They desire that ye should be infidels as they are inhdels, and that 
ye should be alike. Take, therefore, none of them for friends, till all 
have fled their homes for the cause of God. If they turn back then 
seize them, and slay them wherever ye shall find them, but take none 
of them as friends or helpers ’ (iv. 90*1)* 
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Bai^lawf explains ‘ disorder ’ as ‘ polytheism and 
highway robbery.’ * 

The principle which underlies this is that the 
persons so described, if they are apostates, as 
Baidawi says they are, are dangerous to the State 
and become outlaws. According to the law of Islam, 
as it exists to-day, a person who kills an outlaw is 
not liable to punishment." 

In the case of an apostate woman. Imam Abu 
Hanifa ruled that she should be imprisoned and 
beaten every day. The other three Imams, Malik, 
Shafi'i, and Hanbal, said that she should be put to 
death in accordance with the Tradition which says, 
‘ He who changes his religion, kill.’ The Arabic 
word ‘ man,’ usually translated ‘ he who,’ is of com¬ 
mon gender, and so these Imams include women in 
the list of those who, after apostasy, are to be killed. ‘ 

God does not pardon polytheism and infidelity, 
but He can, if He willeth, pardon all other crimes. 
If any one is asked, ‘ Dost thou believe? ’ he should 
reply, ‘ I am truly a believer,’ and not say, ‘ If God 
willeth.’ If any one says to him, ‘ Wilt thou die in 
the Faith ? ’ he should reply, ‘ I do not know; God 
knows.' Except when speaking of prophets, or of 
those of whom the prophets have spoken, such as 
Abd Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, and ‘AH, it must not 
be said of any one, ‘ He is gone to Paradise,’ for 
God only knows his state. Prayer must be said for 
a deceased' Muslim whether he was a good or bad 

^ See Muhammadan Jurisprudence, p. 253 ; and Sell. The Muslim 
Conquests in Spain (C.L.S.), p. 48 and note. 

^Journal Asiafique, 4me S^rie, tome 17, p. 582. 
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man. To give alms, to read the Qur’an, to perform 
other good works, and to apply the merit thus gained 
to the souls of the dead, is a pious and beneficial 
act. This opinion, however, though very common, 
seems to be in direct contradiction to the following 
statements of the Qur’an: ‘ He who commits kufr 
(infidelity), on him is his kufr ’ (xx.x. 43), that 
is, the result with be on him. ‘ No burdened one 
shall bear another’s burden ’ (vi. 164). 


This chapter deals mainly with the orthodox view of 
Islam, now modified in some respects by modern culture. Of 
that culture Professor N icholson says: ‘ Whether it will 
eventually strike deeper and penetrate the inmost barriers of 
that scholastic discipline and literary tradition which are so 
firmly rooted in the affections of the Arab people, or whether 
it will continue to be an exotic and highly-prized accomplish¬ 
ment of the enlightened few, but an object of scorn and 
detestation to Moslems in general—these are questions which 
may not be solved for centuries to come.' A Literary History 
of the Arabs, p. 469. 
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MUSLIM PHILOSOPHY 

1 HAVE shown in the preceding chapter how the earlier 
scholastics, or the Mu‘tazilis, as they are called, were finally 
crushed by the orthodox party. The later scholastics, or the 
philosophers, form the subject of this note. The KbAUfa al- 
Ma’mun (a.D. 813-33), a notorious free-thinker, was the first 
to give an impulse to philosophic researches.* It was then 
that Greek philosophical works were translated into Arabic. 
The Greek author most patronized was Aristotle, partly be¬ 
cause his empirical method accorded with the positive ten¬ 
dencies of the Arab mind better than the pure idealism of 
Plato, and partly because his system of logic was considered 
a useful auxiliary in the daily quarrels between the rival 
theological schools. It was quite natural that Aristotle should 
be thus followed. ‘ The Musalman mind was trained in 
habits of absolute obedience to the authority of fixed dogmas. 
The Muslims did not so much wish to discover truth as to 
cultivate their own intellect. For that purpose a sharp and 
subtle systematist like Aristotle was the very man they 
required.’* The Moors and Spanish Jews were devoted 
students of the peripatetic philosophy. Some idea of the 
range of subjects then discussed may be gained from an 
account, given by the Arab historian, Ma‘sfidf, of a meeting 
held under the presidentship of Yabyfi, one of the famous 
Barmakide family.* Yabyd thus addre.ssed the meeting: 
* You have discussed at length the theory of concealment 
(al-kumfin) and manifestation (a;;-^hdr), of pre-existence 
and creation, of duration and stability, of movement and 

1 * The latest stronghold of paganism was the University of Athens. 
It was suppressed by the Emperor Justinian I in a.d. 529. Its teachers 
fled into Persia, and there laid the foundation of the later literary period 
of Islim under the ruling family of the * Abbasids.' Kurtz, Church 
Histaiy, i. 240. 

* Kingsley, Alexandria and her Schools, p. 160. 

3 Muruju^dtU-Qbahab (ed. Paris, 1864) vi. 368. 
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quiescence, of the union and the separation of the divine 
substance, of existence and non*existence, of bodies and 
accidents, of the approval and the refutation, of the isn^ds 
of the Traditions, of the absence or the existence of attri¬ 
butes in God, of potential and active force, of substance, 
<iuantity, modality and relation, of life and annihilation. You 
have examined the question as to whether the Imam rules by 
divine right or by popular election; you have had an ex¬ 
haustive discussion on metaphysical subjects in their principles 
and corollaries. Occupy yourselves to-day with the subject 
of love.’ 

The translation of the works of Aristotle and of other 
Greek authors was made by Syrian and Chaldean Chris¬ 
tians, and especially by the Nestorians, who, as physicians* 
were in high favour with the liberal Khalifas of the ‘Abbasid 
dynasty. In some cases the translation into Arabic was 
made from Syriac versions, for in the time of the Emperor 
Justinian many Greek works had been translated into the 
latter language. The most celebrated translator was the 
Nestorian physician IJunain ibn Ishiq (died A.D. 876), a man 
profoundly acquainted with the Syriac, Greek, and Arabic 
languages. He was at the head of a school of interpreters in 
Baghdad, to which his son Ishaq bin-IJunain and his nephew 
Hubaish al-Asam also belonged. In the tenth century (a.d.) 
Yahyd bin ‘Adi and ‘Isa bin Zara’a translated some works and 
corrected earlier translations of others. It is to these men 
that the Arabs owe their chief acquaintance with .Aristotle and 
Plato. 

The study of Aristotle spread rapidly amongst the Muslim 
people, especially amongst the heretical sects. The orthodox 
looked with grave suspicion on the movement, but could 
not for a while stay the impulse. The historian Makrizi 
says : ‘ The doctrine of the philosophers has worked amongst 
the Muslims evils most fatal. It serves only to augment the 
errors of the heretics and to increase their impiety** * It came 
into contact with Muslim dogmas in such subjects as the 
creation of the world, the special providence of God, and the 


* Munk, Mdlan^es (ic PhUosophie Jtiive ct Arahc^ p. 315, 
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nature of the divine attributes. To a certain extent the 
Mu'tazilis were supported by the philosophical theories they 
embraced, but this did not diminish the disfavour with which 
the orthodox looked upon the study of philosophy. Still it 
grew, and men in sdlf-defence had to adopt philosophic 
methods. Thus arose a later system of scholasticism. The 
earlier system was confined mainly to matters of religion ; 
the later school occupied itself with the whole range of 
philosophic investigation, and thus went farther and farther 
away from orthodox Islam. 

The Muslims themselves did not write books on philosophy 
in the earlier period. Men of liberal tendencies imbibed its 
teaching, but orthodoxy finally gained the day over the earlier 
scholastics, and in the form known as that of the Ash'arian 
School became again supreme. The great intellectual move¬ 
ment of the philosophers proper, the later scholastics 
(Mutakallimum), lasted longer; but by the end of the twelfth 
century (a.D.) the whole Muhammadan world had again 
become orthodox. ^aldbu’d-Din (Saladin) and his successors 
were strong supporters of the Ash^arfans. 

The period now under review was one prolific of authors 
on grammar, rhetoric, logic, exegesis, traditions, and the 
various branches of philosophy ; but the men who stand out 
most prominently as philosophers were then, and are now, 
considered heretics. Strictly speaking, one should not speak 
of Arab, but of Muslim philosophy, for, curiously enough, 
only one famous philosopher, al-Kindi, was an Arab. 

Al-Kindi ^ was born at Basra, on the Persian Ciulf. He 
died about A.D. 870. He was a very scientific man, but 

1 * In the first generation of the philosophers of Isldm, in the narrower 
sense, stands al-Kindi. commonly called the philosopher of the Arabs. 
The name belonged to him of right, for he is almost the only example of 
a stndent of Aristotle, sprung from the blood of the desert. His r61e was 
translating, and daring the reigns of al-Ma’mun and al-Mu*tasim a 
multitude of translations and original works omni scihili came from 
his hands. In the orthodox reaction under al-Mutawakkil he fared ill, his 
library was confiscated but afterwards restored. He died about a.h. 260. 
and with him dies the brief, golden century of eager acquisition, and the 
scholastic period enters in philosophy as in theology.' MhOdonal'd, Muslim 
Theology, p. 161 
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a thorough rationalist in theology. He composed commen¬ 
taries on the logic of Aristotle. In his great work on the 
unity of God he has strayed far away from Muslim dogmas. 

.Al-Farabi,' another philosopher patronized by the Ab- 
basids, seems to have denied not only the rigid and formal 
IsMmic view of inspiration, but any objective revelation at 
all. He was for a while under the influence of ^fiftism, 
and held that intuition was a true inspiration, and that all 
who had acquired intuitive knowledge were real prophets. 
I'his is the only revelation he admits. He received his 
philosophic training at Baghdad, where for a while he taught, 
but finally he went to Damascus, where he died, a.d. 950. 

Ibn Sina, better known as Avicenna, a man of Persian 
origin, was a philosopher of great note, but of him it is said 
that, in spite of the concessions he made to the religious id^s 
of his age, he could not find favour for his opinions, which 
ill accord with the principles of Islam. He was devoted to 
the study of Aristotle and a mystic. His opponents assert 
that he defended dissimulation as to the religion of the 
country in which we might be, and that be said that a philo¬ 
sopher might perform religious ceremonies, though for him 
they might be devoid of meaning. He was born near Bukhara 
in the year A.D. 980. For a while he taught medicine and 
philosophy in Isfahan. He had many enemies and when, 
under the later ‘Abbasid Khalifas, a reaction took place against 
philosophy and learning his works were consigned to the 
flames in Baghdad by the order of the Khalifa al-Mustanjid 

bi’llah (a.d. 1160-70).* - 

Ibn Bajja (Avempace), a disciple of al-Fardbi, was one o 
the most celebrated Muslim philosophers of Spain. He was 
born at Saragossa towards the end of the eleventh century. 
He is distinguished for having opposed the mystical tenden¬ 
cies of the teaching of al-Qhazali, and for maintaining that 
speculative science alone was capable of leading man to a true 
conception of his own proper nature. He was violently 

I For a good account of the work of al-FardbC. see Macdonald. Muslim 
Theology, p. 162. 

* De Boer, Philosophy in IslAm, p. 148. 
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attacked by the orthodox divines, Avho declared that all philo¬ 
sophical teaching was ‘ a calamity for religion and an affliction 
to those who were in the good way.’ It is said that he died 
by poison. 

Al-Ghazali was born A.H. 450 at Tus, where also he died 
in A.H. 505.^ He was a famous Muslim divine, and by some 
has been placed on a level with the four great Imams. He 
adopted scholastic methods. For a while he was President of 
the Nizamiah college at Baghdad. He travelled much, and 
wrote many books to prove the superiority of Islam over all 
other religions and over philosophy. The first result of his 
wide and extensive study of the writings of the philosophers 
and of the heretics was that he fell into a state of scepticism 
with regard to religion and philosophy. At length the strain 
was so great that in A.H. 488 he left Baghdad seeking for 
peace of mind, which came to him at last. It has been \vell 
said that this flight of al-Ghazali marked thef greatest epoch 
in the church of Islam after the return of al-Ash*arf to ortho¬ 
dox views. ‘ It meant that the reign of mere scholasticism 
was over; that another element was to work openly in the 
future church of Islam, the element of the mystical life in 
God, of the attainment of truth by the soul in direct vision.’ * 
From this state of doubt and despair he emerged into §ufiism, 
in which his restless spirit found satisfaction and won for it 
a recognized place in Islam. He taught, moreover, that the 
true §uff must have for his belief a historical basis and for his 
knowledge of God’s will an objective revelation. On ^ufiism, 
however, he exercised a very notable influence. 11 is great 
■vUoIrk, called the IhytV Uilutnu'd-cUft, or Revivification of the 
Religious Sciences^ codifies the theology and the morality of 
the mystics; but the scepticism which he still retained as 
regards philosophy rendered him a very formidable opix>nent 
to those who were trying to bring Islam into accord with 
philosophic theories. His works, Tendency of Philosopher a 
and Destruction of the Philosophers^ had an immense 

^ He was possessed of an enquiring mind. For a range of bis studies, 
see his own statement, quoted in Browne's Literary History of Persia, 
p. 422, 

^ Macdcmakl, Muslim Theology, p. 226. 
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influence. In the preface to the latter book he speaks of 
* those who arrogate to themselves a superior intelligence, and 
who, in their pride, mistaking the precepts of religion, take as 
a guide the authority of certain great men, instead of revealed 
religion/ ‘ Al-Ghazali’s fundamental position is that the 
-ultimate source of all knowledge is revelation from God. It 
may be major revelation, through accredited prophets who 
come forward as teachers, divinely sent and supported by 
miracles and by the evident truth of their message appealing 
to the human heart, or it may be minor revelation—subsidiary 
and explanatory—through the vast body of saints of different 
grades, to whom God has granted immediate knowledge of 
Himself. Where the saints leave off, the prophets begin ; 
and, apart from such teaching man, even in physical science, 
would be groping in the dark.* ^ It is, however, and with 
some show of reason, supposed that Ghazali did not really 
object to all that he condemned, but that to gain the orthodox 
he wrote what he did. Indeed, Moses of Narbonne states 
that Ghazali later on in life wrote a book, circulated only 
amongst a few select friends, in which he withdrew many of 
the objections he had raised in the Destruction oj Philoso- 
phers. Be that as it may, it is acknowledged that he dealt a 
blow to philosophy from which in the East it never recovered; 
that "is, as far as the Muslim world is concerned. He did not 
reject any essential dogma of Islam, but he freed it from the 
dead weight of the scholastic theologians. During his period 
of doubt, it was not the doctrines, as such, that he doubted, 
but whether human reason could know anything with certainty. 
His course marks a reaction of the exclusively religious 
principle of Islam against philosophical speculation, which, in 
spite of all accommodation, never made itself orthodox.* 

In Spain philosophy still found an ardent defender in Ibn 
Kushd, better known as Averhoes. This celebrated man was 
born at Cordova in the year a.d. 1126, or about 520 of the 

1 Macdonald, Muslim Theology, p. 236. 

* For a good account of al-Qhazdli’s life and work, see Macdonald, 
Muslim Theology, pp. 215-40, 300-7, and for an account of his 

conversion. The Religious Attitude and Life in Isldm, pp. 175-180 
A very excellent account is also given in ahQha^dli (C.I..S.) 
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Mul^ammadan era ' Without dispute he was one of the 
most learned men of the Muslim world, and one of the 
profoundest commentators of Aristotle. He knew all the 
sciences then accessible to the Muslims, and was a most 
prolific writer.’ ‘ He had a great reverence for Aristotle, 
and considered him to be the man among all men whom 
God permitted to reach the highest summit of perfection, 
and looked upon him as the founder and perfector of scientific 
know ledge. He has been called the last of the great Aristote¬ 
lians. One of his most famous works was the Refutation 
of the I'cstructioii of Philosophers, Notwithstanding his 
philosophical opinions Averhoes claimed to pass for a good 
Muslim. He held that the philosophic truths are the highest 
object of research, but that only a few men could by specula¬ 
tion arrive at them, and that, therefore, a divine revelation 
through the medium of prophets was necessary for spreading 
amongst men the eternal verities which are proclaimed alike 
by philosophy and religion. ‘ He said that a positive religion 
was required to meet the religious needs of the multitude, but 
the philosopher might reach and maintain the truth indepen¬ 
dently of any revealed religion.’ ® He also held, it is true, 
that the orthodox had paid too much attention to the letter, 
and too little to the spirit, and that false interpretations had 
educed principles not really to be found in religion. This 
profession and a rigid adherence to outward forms of worship, 
however, did not save him from suspicion. He was accused 
of preaching philosophy and the ancient sciences to the detri¬ 
ment of religion. He was deprived of his honours and banished 
by the Khalifa al-Mansdr to Lucena, near Cordova. In his 
disgrace he had to suffer many insults from the orthodox. 
One day on entering the mosque with his son he was forcibly 
expelled by the people. He then took refuge in Africa and 
his property was confiscated. He died in Morocco in a.d. 
1198 A«H. 595. Thus passed away in disgrace the last bf 
the Muslim philosophers worthy of the name.^ 

> Munk, Melanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, p. 429. 

* Kurtz, Church History, ii. 101. 

3 ‘ After him, we find no single philosopher among the Arabs worthy of 
the name’ (Munk. Mtlaitges de Philosophie Juive et Arabs, p. 458) 
For an account of his system, see Macdonald# Muslim Thedogy, p. 256' 
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In Spain a strict prohibition was issued against the study 
of Greek philosophy, and many valuable works were com¬ 
mitted to the flames. Soon after this the rule of the Moors in 
Spain began to decline. The study of philosophy came to 
an end, and liberal culture sank under the pressure of the 
hard and fast dogmatic system of Islam.^ In Spain, as in 
Baghdad, orthodoxy gained the day. Here are the words 
of a thoughtful Musalman: ‘ It must always be borne in mind 
that, in spite of the enormous progress made by Muhamma¬ 
dans in the early centuries of their power, learning has never 
been popular among them as a nation, and science only 
flourished when there happened to be a man willing to protect 
it.’ * There was much of doubtful value in the speculations 
of the Muslim philosophers, but they were Muslims, and if 
they went too far in their efforts to rationalize Islam, they 
also tried to cast off what to them seemed accretions added on 
by the Traditionalists and the Canonical Legists. They 
failed because, like the earlier scholastics, they had no gospel 
to proclaim to men, no tidings to give of a new life which 
could enable wearied humanity to bear the ills to which it was 
subject. Another strong reason was that the orthodoxy 
against which they strove was a logical development of the 
foundations of Islam, and these foundations were too strongly 
laid for any power other than a spiritual one to uproot. They 

* ‘ With no class of fanatics did intolerance exist in i.'reater intensity 
than among the orthodox masses in Muhammadan Spain . . . Narrow 

views so prejudical to mental development were diligently fostered by the 
doctors of the law. As a result the philosopher was an object of aversion 
to the conscientious Muhammadan ’ Scott. History of the ^^oorish 
Empire in Europe, iii- 5. 

Muslim rule in Spain is often referred to as an instance of the height of 
culture and the liberality of sentiment which may exist in a Muhammadan 
State. I have shown that the culture was not due to the teaching of the 
Arab Prophet and his Companions, and with regard to the liberality it is 
well to remember the words of (i. H. Lewes. He says . * The Arabs, 
though they conquered Spain, were too weak in numbers to hold that 
country in subjection otherwise than by politic concessions to the opinion 
and customs of the people.' History of Philosophy, i. 36. 

^ Nawdb MuhsinuT-MuIk, Causes of the Decline of the Muhammadan 
Nation, p. 65. 
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were men of good position in life, voluminous writers, pro¬ 
found admirers of Aristotle, and more or less devoted to 
science, especially to medicine. Yet they did not advance 
philosophy, and science they left much as they found it. They 
preserved something of what Grecian thought had achieved^ 
and so far their labour is not lost. ‘ Muslim philosophy has 
always continued to be an electicism which depended on their 
stock of works translated from the Greek. The course of its 
history has been a process of assimilation rather than of 
generation.’ ' 

Thus Isl&m has, as a religion, no right to claim any of the 
glory which Muslim philosophers are supposed to have shed 
around it. The founders of Islam, the Arabs, produced but 
one philosopher of note.® The first impetus to the study was 
given by heretical Khalifas employing Christians at Baghdad 
to translate Greek books; whilst in Spain, where philosophy 
most flourished, it was due largely to the contact of intelli¬ 
gent Muslims with learned Jews. Even there, the philosophers 


i Dr. T. J. De boer, History of Philosophy in IsUitn, p. ^9. 

* There never was any Arabian science, strictly speaking. In the first 
place, alt the philosophy and science of the Muhammadans was Greek. 
Jewish, and Persian. . . . It really designates a reaction against Islamism, 
which aro^e in the distant parts of the empire, in Samarcand, Hukbdra, 
Morocco, and Cordova. The Arabian language having become the 
language of the empire, this philosophy was written in that language ; but 
the ideas are not Arabian ; the spirit is not Arabian ’ (Lewes, History 
of Philosophyt ii. 34). * The Caliphs had the wisdom to give full scope to 
the talents of the conquered, when once they accepted Isldmism ; and 
thus, while the Arabs originated so little themselves, they raised a great 
civilization, that was brilliant for a time, though it was so barren in its 
after results ' (Cunningham, Western Civilization, p. 116.) * Isldm 
owes much to the clients (ahldf, or converts under Arab protection) since 
the greater number of or persons who knew the Qur’dn by heart, 

commentators, lexicographers, poets and scholars were of their number, 
for the Arabs were distracted from such pursuits by politics and political 
rivalries' (Zaydan, Umayyads and *Abhdsids^ p. 53). * Take from 
what is generally called Arabian science—from exegesis tradition, theo¬ 
logy, philosophy, medicine, lexicography, history, biography, even Arabic 
grammar—the work contributed by Persians and the best part is gone. 
Browne. A Literary History of Persia, i. 204. 
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were, as a tule, the objects of bitter persecution. ^ In 
his inaugural lecture on assuming the chair of the Hebrew^ 
Chaise, and Syriac Professorship in the College of France, 
the late M, Ernest Renan said : * Arabian science and Arabian 
philosophy are often alluded to, and, in fact, during o^^e or two 
centuries in. the Middle Ages the Arabs were our teachers ; 
but it was only until we were acquainted with the Greek 
originals. This Arabian science and philosophy was only a 
puerile rendering of (ireek science and philosophy. When 
closely examined, moreover, this Arabian science has nothing 
Arabian m it. Its foundation is purely Greek : amongst 
its originators there is not a single true Shemite ; they were 
all Spaniards and Persians who wrote in Arabic.* Theology 
and philosophy became blended in the hands of the Moors, 
but the Greek scientific theory as to the origin of things was 
interwoven with the Hebrew faith in a Creator, and so specu¬ 
lation became theistic, long before the time of the Arab philo¬ 
sophy. These matters were all discussed in Alexandria three 
centuries before the lime of Muhammad. So the question 
still remains—does Islam naturally lead the mind to high 
intellectual pursuits ? As a matter of fact, it shows most 
affinity to uncivilized races. It has been well said : * It has 
not taken captive any race possessing a great literature, nor 
has it given birth to any work of which the world demands a 
translation ; and precisely as individuals have shown them 
selves possessed of speculative genius have they departed 
from the rigid orthodoxy of the Qur’an.’ 

Now and again a liberal-minded Khalifa arose, but Islam 
survives the liberal tendencies of a generation. From the 
close of the twelfth century (a.D.) downwards it would be 
difficult to point to any Muslim philosopher, much more to an 
.Vrab one, whose work is of any real value to the human 
race. * For four hundred y'ears the contest raged, a coiitest 

I * Even at Cordova, the Professor of learning bad to undergo religious 
persecution.' Nawdb Muhsinu’l-Mulk Causes of the Decline of the 
Muhammadan Nation, p. 69. 

’ * The Arabic Aristotelianism has perished utterly from the Muslim 
lands ' (Macdonald, Muslim Theology, p. 286). ' * During the last seven 
centuries no original idea has made its appearance in poetry tn its artistic 
sense.’ The Eficyclopfcdia of Jsldm, p. 406. 

23 
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such as Islam has never since seen. This great effort to bring 
it into accordance with the main stream of human thought, to 
introduce into it some element of progress, utterly failed. ^ 
The lesson is plain. Any project of reform in Islam which 
admits its fundamental principles must fail. Revolution, not 
reform, is the only hope for the permanence of an indepen¬ 
dent Muslim State when it enters in:o the c rcle of civilized 
nations. 


I * There was a curious want of vitality in the Arab civilization, when 
the period of conquest had come to an end .... As we look back, we can 
see that the Arabian society was lacking in the physical and spiritual 
qualities which would have fitted it to take a great part in contributing to 
the progress of the race; it did collect and disseminate the elements of 
well-being that remained from the old world, but it did not carry them 
farther, or found anything that was really new .... IsUm, with all its 
enthusiasm and all its faculty for adopting alien elements, failed to supply 
a firm basis for social life, or to give inspiration for human progress.' 
Cunningham, Western Civilization, pp. 117, 119. 
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THE PRACTICAL DUTIES OF ISLAM 

The practical duties of Islam, the Arkanu’d-Din, or 
pillars of religion, are five in number.* They are 
(1) Tashahhud, the recital of the Kalima ; (2) 
Salat, the five stated daily prayers ; (3) Roza, 
fasting, especially in the month of Ramadan; (4) 
Zakat, the legal alms; (5) Hajj, the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. These are all fard duties,® being based on 
a na.s§u’z-zahir, or clear sentence of the Qur’an, a 
proof deduced from which is called dalilu’l-qata‘i, 
or strong proof.® 


1 As regards the ialuetice of these duties in the strengthening of Islam, 
see Professor Crawford’s remark in The International Review of 
Missions, October 1912, pp. 602-6. 

2 Fard < denotes an obligatory duty, based on an order in the 

•Qur’dnor the Hadi'th : fardu’l-‘ain ^ incumbent 

on every believer , fardu’l-kifayah a duty not incumbent 

on each Muslim ; it may be done by some one or more on behalf of the 
whole community. 

3 There is a Tradition to the following edect ’ Gabriel came in the form 

of an Arab of the desert and sat down so that his knees touched the knees 
of the Prophet and said : ” O Apostle of God, what is IsUm.” He said, 
** That thou shouldest bear witness that there is no god save God and that 
I am the Apostle of God; that thou shouldest perform the prayers (saldt) 
Sffid bring the alms (zakat) and fast in the month of Ramadan and make 
pilgrimage to the House (Ka*ba) if the way is possible for thee." He 
said: Thou hast spoken truly." Then he said: "What is faith 

(imdn) ? " The Prophet said : " That thou shouldest believe in God and 
His angels and His book and His messengers and in the Last Day, and 
that thou shouldest believe in the decreeing (qadar) both of good and 
evil." He said : “ Thou hast spoken truly.** Then he said: *' What is 
right doing (ihsSn) ? ’* The Prophet said : ** That thou shouldest serve 
God as though thou sawest Him, for though thou seest Him not, He sees 
hee." He said ; •'Thou hast spoken truly.*’ Then he said: *‘When 
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Other religious duties which good Muslims should 
perform are the seven duties which are wajib, or 
duties based on the more obscure texts of the Qur’an, 
called khafi. or hidden sentences, a proof derived 
from which is called dalilu'z-zanni.’ These duties 
are (1) to make the ‘Umra, called the lesser pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, in addition to the Hajj ; (2) 
obedience to parents; (3) the obedience of a wife 
to her husband; (4) the giving of alms after a fast; 
(5) the offering of sacrifice: (6) the saying of 
§alatu’l-witr, a term which will be explained later 
on; (7) the support of relatives. The duties num¬ 
bered as (4) and (5) are wajib orders to the rich, 
but only mustahabb to the poor: that is, it is meri¬ 
torious if they perform them, but not sinful if they 
leave them undone. 

Duties next in order as regards authority are the 
Sunna ones. They are three in number, and are 
based either on the practice of the Prophet, or are 
htrat, that is, practices of previous prophets, the 
continuance of which Muhammad did not forbid. 
They are (1) circumcision; (2) shaving off the hair 
from the head and the body; (3) the paring of the 
nails. Other actions are mustahabb, or praise¬ 
worthy. They are those which Muhammad some¬ 
times did and sometimes omitted. There is a still 
lower class of action which are mubah. These are 


shall be the Last Day ? The Prophet said : The questioned knoweth 
aotiDor^of that than the questioner.'* Then he arose and went out. 
And the Prophet said : ** That was Gabriel; he came to teach you your 
religioa (din)/* * Shahrast^i, al-Milal xva*n-Ntlt 0 lt p. 27. 

1 Soma authorities make far<J and wdjib duties synonymous, but they 
are generally considered to be distinct. 
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works of supererogation. If omitted there is no 
fear of punishment. 

Unlawful actions and things are (1) haram, actions 
and food forbidden either in the Qur’an or the 
Traditions; (2) makruh, actions the unlawfulness of 
which is not absolutely certain, but which are generally 
considered wrong; (3) mufsid, actions corrupting 
or pernicious; (4) qabih, or something forbidden. 

1. Tashahhui). —This is the recital of a con¬ 
fession of faith, such as, ‘ I testify that there is no 
god but God; I testify to His unity and that He 
has no partner; I testify that Muhammad is His 
servant and His messenger.’ A shorter one is, 
‘ There is no god but God, and Muhammad is the 
apostle of God.' This latter confession embodies 
the very spirit of Islam; it is the rallying-cry for 
its armies; it sounds forth each morning from 
thousands of minarets in many lands; it has been 
and is said with fervour, pride, and exultation by 
many millions of the human race. The power of 
Islam, its proclamation of the Unity, is here seen in 
closest contact with what is to Muslim theologians 
the equally fundamental truth, the apostle.ship of 
Muhammad. 

2. Sai.At ok N.AA1AZ. —The necessary legal purifi¬ 
cations which precede §alat are of three kinds: (1) 
wadu’, the lesser lustration ; (2) ghusl, the greater 
lustration ; (3) tayammum, or purification by sand. 

(1) VVadii’ is an ablution made before saying the 
appointed prayers.’ The rules which are ‘fard’ are 

Ht is also wajib before touching the Qur'dn, and before making the 
procession round the Ka‘ba .it the Hajj; and a .siinna custom before 
going to sleep. 
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four in number, namely. To wash (1) the face from 
the top of the forehead to the chin, and as far as 
each ear ; and (2) the hands and arms up to the 
elbow; (3) to rub (masah) with the wet hand a 
fourth part of the head ; also (4) the feet to the 
ankles. The authority for these actions is the text, 
‘ O believers! when ye address yourselves to prayer, 
wash your hands up to the elbow, and wipe your 
heads, and your feet to the ankles’ (v. 8). The 
Sunnis wash the feet: the Shi‘ahs are apparently 
more correct, for they only wipe, or rather rub 
(masah) them. Against the practice of the Shi'ahs 
the following Tradition is quoted : ‘ Abdu'llah bin 
'Amru said: “The Prophet was behind me in a 
journey, then he came up with us. We were late 
for the §alatu’l-‘a|r. We quickly made the wadu’^ 
and rubbed (namsah) our feet. Then the Prophet 
called out with a loud voice, Alas I for the heels in 
fire (of hell).’’ ’ In these ablutions, if any portion 
of the specified part is left untouched, the whole act 
becomes useless and the prayer which follows is vain. 

The act of making wadu’, however, has not been 
allowed to remain in this simple form. The Sunna 
regulations regarding it are fourteen in number^ 
They are (1) to make the intention of wadu’, thus: I 
make this wa^u’ for the purpose of putting away 
impurity ; (2) to wash the hand up to the wrist, but 
care must be taken not to put the hands entirely into 
the water, until each has been rubbed three times 
with water poured on it; (3) to say one of the names 
of God at the commencement of the wa4u’, thus :* 

1 There are Traditions to the effect that * the whole body of him wlio 
eaya the name of God when making wa^u* will be clean; whereas, if 
he says it not, only the part washed will be pure.' ' He who performs 
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‘ In the name of the Great God,’ or ‘ Thanks be to 
God for the religion of Islam; ’ (4) to clean the 
teeth; (5) to rinse the mouth three times;' (6) to put 
water into the nostrils three times; ( 7) to do all the 
above in proper order ; (8) to do all without any 
delay between the various acts ; (9) each part is to 
be purified three times. Bukhari says: ‘ Wadu’ 
once is fard, it may be done twice or thrice, but not 
more than three times ; wise men dislike waste and 
the doing more than the Prophet did.’ This estab¬ 
lishes the sunna practice of making wadu' three 
times ; (10) the space between the fingers of one 
hand must be rubbed with the wet fingers of the 
other; (11) the beard must be combed with the 
fingers ; (12) the whole head must be rubbed once ; 
(13) the ears must be washed with the water remain¬ 
ing on the fingers after the last operation ; {14) to 
rub under and between the toes with the little finger 
of the left hand, drawing it from the little toe of the 
right foot and between each toe in succession 
Imam Shafi'i, holds that (1) and (7) are fard duties 
and that (12) should be done three times. Imam 
Malik considers (8) to be far<J. 

The lesser sins are forgiven after wadu’. The 
Prophet said ; ‘ He who makes wadu’ according to 
my wa^u* (i*©-. three times), and then makes two 
rak'ats, without being defiled between ; all his 


the wada* in proper manner will extract all sin from his l)odv. even it 
may be larking under his finger nails.' Mishkdtu'l-Mai^dhih iii I. quoted 
by Hughes, Dicfiattary of IsldiM, p. 4 

^ When wadu' is made on a fast day and the water passes into the 
throat, the fast is broken and must be kept on another occasion. See 
Fai^u*l^Bdri, vii. 216 
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former sins will be forgiven.’ ’ The greater sins 
are only pardoned after repentance. The actions 
connected with wa^u’ may be done in silence, or a 
prayer may be repeated." Such a recital is a 
mustahabb, not a sunna or fard order. 

(2) Ghusl is an ablution of the whole body after 
certain legal defilements, and should be made as 
follows. The person should put on clean clothes 
and perform the wa^u’; then he should say: ‘ I make 
ghusl to put away impurity.’ .\11 being ready, he 
.should wash himself in the following order. He 
must pour water over the right shoulder three times, 
then over the left three times, and, lastly, on his 
head also the same number of times. The three 
far^ conditions are that (1) the mouth must be 
rin.sed, (2) water be put into the nostrils, and (3) 

* Hahitui'i-Bukhdrit Kiiabu‘!-wa(Ju* Baidawi commentiti}^ on Sura 
V, 9 says ' —Certainly the wadiV is an atone¬ 

ment for sins.’ 

Before commencing the wadu* say ' 1 am going to purify myself 
from all bodily uncleanness preparatory to commencing prayer, that 
holy act of duty, which will draw my soul near to the throne of the 
Most High. In the name of God, the Great and Mighty. Praise be 
to God who has given us grace to be Muslims. Islam is a truth and 
infidelity a falsehood.' 

When cleaning the teeth, say : ‘ Vouchsafe, O God, as I clean my 
teeth, to purify me from my faults and accept my homage. O Lord, may 
the pority of my teeth be for me a pledge of the whiteness of my face 
at the day of judgment.’ 

When washing the nostrils, say ' O my God, if I am pleasing in fhv 
sight, perfume me with the odours of Paradise. 

When washing the right hand, say : ' O my God, on the day of judg¬ 
ment place the book of my actions in my right hand, and examine my 
account with favour.' 

When washing the left hand, say : ' O my Ood, place not at the 
resurrection tfie book of my action in my left hand.' Similar prayers 
are said at each act. Garcia de Tassy, L'lslatnisme d^apr^a h Coran^ 
p. 211. Hughes, Dictionary of Isldm, p. 3. 
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the whole body be washed. If one hair even is left 
dry the whole act is rendered vain and useles.s. All 
other particulars are sunna or mustahabb. 

There are several physical causes ' which vitiate 
a purification, and for these ghusl is required. The 
Traditions have raised the most trivial ceremonial 
observances into duties of the greatest importance. 
There are, however, spiritually-minded men in 
Islam. Al-Ghazali says: ‘ Prayers are of three kinds: 
prayers pronounced with the tongue only; prayers 
undistracted by evil thoughts; prayers offered with 
such ferv'our that the mind can hardly be recalled 
from thoughts of God. But the marrow of prayer 
is when the object of prayer possesses the heart, and 
prayer is effaced and ceases, and the saver of prayer 
attends no more to prayer nor to his own heart. 
Even if the thought of his own self-abasement 
should occur, it is a defect.’ 

Still a system of religion which declares that the 
virtue of prayer depends practically on an ablution, 
and that that ablution is useless unless done in the 
order prescribed, is one well calculated to make men 
formalists and nothing more. None but those who 
have studied Muslim treati.ses on the subject can 
conceive of the puerile discussions which have taken 
place on points apparently trivial, but which from 
their connexion with the Sunna are ileemed by 
learned Muslims of great importance. 

<3) Tayammum, or purification by sand, is 
allowable under the following circumstances. (1 ) 
When the water cannot be procured except .at a 

' For a full statement of these ba-«el on authorities, see Klein, 

Religion of /.s/rfw. pp. 121-.52. 
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distance of one kos (about two miles); (2) in case of 
sickness, when the use of water might be injurious; 
(3) when water cannot be obtained without incurring 
danger from an enemy, a beast, or a reptile; and (4) 
when on the occasion of the namaz of a feast-day 
or the namaz at a funeral, the worshipper is late 
and has no time to perform the wadii’. On ordinary 
days this substitution of tayammum for wadu’ is 
not allowable. 

The ceremony is performed as follows. 'Fhe 
person says: ‘ I make tayammum to put away im¬ 
purity:’ then, ‘ I seek refuge near God from cursed 
Satan. I commence in the name of God, most 
Merciful and most High, whose praises are in the 
religion of Islam.' He then strikes the sand with 
open hands, rubs his mouth, and at last the arms 
to the elbows. Not one hair must be left untouched 
or the whole ceremony is useless. The fard acts 
are to make the intention of tayammum, to rub the 
mouth and the hands. ‘ If ye are sick or on a 
journey, or if one of you come from the place of 
retirement, or if ye have touched women, and ye 
find no water, then take clean sand and rub your 
faces and your hands with it’ (v. Q). According 
to a statement made by ‘Ayisha, and recorded by 
Bukhari, the origin of this verse was as follows: 

‘ One day when ‘Ayisha was travelling with the 
Prophet in a desert place, she lost her necklace. 
The Prophet and those who were with him stayed 
to search for it, and so the night passed. There was 
no water in that place, and in the morning, when 
the Prophet began to prepare for his devotions, the 
verse came to him.’ 
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Minute regulations are laid down with regard to 
the water which may be used for purification. 
Rain-water is the best of all, being authorized by 
the Qur’an: ‘ He sent you down water from heaven 
that He might cleanse you, and cause the pollution 
of Satan to pass from )'ou ' (viii. 11 ). It is gene¬ 
rally held that if a dead body or any unclean thing 
falls into flowing water, or into a reservoir more 
than fifteen feet square, it can be used, provided 
always that the colour, smell, and taste are not 
changed.’ It is for this reason that the pool near 
a mosque should not be less than fifteen feet square. 
The necessary ablutions having been made, the wor¬ 
shipper can commence the namaz. (Jreal care must 
be taken with the wadu'. .Abu Huraira records this 
Tradition: ‘ The Prophet said so long as the wadu’ 
is right, when the namaz is being said, an angel 
prays for the worshipper thus “O Lord have mercy 
in him." ' ^ 

The $alat or namaz can be said either in private 
or in public. The clothes and person of the wor¬ 
shipper must be clean, the place free from all im¬ 
purity, and the face turned tow^ards Mecca. The 
namaz must always be preceded by wacju’, except 
when tayammum is allowed. If the namaz is said 


1 (ihaiidli considers that undue importance has been attaclied to this 
question and that it causes doubts to arise in the minds of pious 
Muslims. He says that the Companions were not so particular and 
that 'Umar once performed his ablutions with water taken from the jar 
of a Christian woman. 

»ii. 147. , ^ 

» From the account which follows it will be seen that the term salat, 
or namiz. expresses what we term a religious service. The word for 
prayer in the ordinary sense is dii'd. 
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in a mosque, which is considered to be more meri¬ 
torious than repeating it in private, it must be 
preceded by the adhan. or call to prayers, and the 
iqamat. It may be said in a church provided there 
are no pictures in it. ' Minute particulars regard¬ 
ing the exact attitude in which the Mu|alli, one 
who says the |alat, must stand and the words he is 
to say them are fully given in Muslim books.“ The 
following account will give some idea of a namaz 
or .service.’ 

% 

The Mu'adhdhin ‘ calls out loudly in .Arabic the 
takbir:— 

.Allahu Akbar! Allabii \khar! Allahu \kb\r ! Allahu 
Akbar ! (God is great!) 

All who hear it respond:'— 

Allahu Akbar! Allahu Akbar! Allahu \kbar ! Allahu 
Akbar ! 

The Mu'a dhdh in says:— 

[ roiifess there i< no ginl but (iod : 1 confe'S there is no 
god but (iod. 


• Faidu'l‘Bdri, Part li 141. 

For the omissions or mistakes, especially of the fard duties and 
ceremonies, which makes the salat invalid, see Klein, Religion oflsldm, 
|>p. 140-1. 

•' It is taken from the Sirdtu'n-Najdt, pp. 30-3. 

^ As the use of bells is unlawful a man is employed to call the people 
-to prayers. When the Mosalmdns were first gathered together for 
pmyser at Medina, there was no one to call them, so^ they talked about 
fbis one day, and, some said :• * Get a bell like those of the Christians ; ’ 
Others, ‘Get a trumpet like those of the Jews/ 'Umar then said: 
* What! is there not a man among you who can call to prayers ?/ The 
Prophet then said; * O Billdl! stand and make: the oa|i .to prayer' 
$alSi4i^u%BUkbdri, Kitdbnn^Adh&n. 

. s * The auditor should repeat what he hears.' ^itJj^lhn^FBukbdrl, 
Kit&bu'I-Adhin. 
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Each of his auditors replies:— 

I ?onfes^ there is no god but God ; I confess there is no 
god but God. 

The Mu^a dhdhi n says:— 

I confess Muhammad is the apostle of God. 

The Auditor responds:— 

1 cv)nfess ^Muhammad is the apostle of (iod^ 

The Mu’adhdhin says:— 

Come to prayer.^ 

The Auditor responds : 

I have no power or strength but froni (lod mo*^! High 
and Great. 

The Mu'a dhdh in says:— 

Come to do good. 

The Auditor responds:— 

What God wills will be; what He wilN not will not be. 

If it is the time of morning prayer, the Mu'adhdhin 
adds the words:— 

Prayer is better than sleep. 

To which the response is given:— 

Thou hast spoken well. 

The adhan ends with the two-fold repetition 
of:— 

Allahu Akbar. There is no god but God. 

^ In wet weather the 'Mu’adildhia, instead of saying, * Come ta 
prayer. • shouts, ‘ Sav the saldt in your houses Sahihu'l-Bnkbdri. 
p.l84. 

Hishdmi, a Tabi*, says that he heard from Vahya that some Muslims 
stated their practice thus: When the Mu’adhilin said “ Come to 
prayer/’ we replied, There is no power nor strength but from God, ” 
and added, ‘‘ We heard our Prophet say like this.’* * Sahihu*l-Bu^drt\ 

p. 162 . 

Whether a Muslim obeys the call to prayer or not it is a s8tis* 
ftiction to him to know that a fundamental practice of Isl^m is thus 
honoured by its public proclamation. 
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The iqamat, literally causing to stand, is a reped- 
tion of the adhan, but after the words, ‘ Come to do 
good,’ the statement ‘ Prayer has commenced ’ is 
made. 

These preliminaries being now over, the namaz 
can commence. It is as follows:— 

The Mu§alli or worshipper stands with his hands 
close to his side and says in a low voice the niyyat 
(intention):— 

I have purposed to offer up to God only, with a sincere 
heart this morning (or, as the case may be) with my face 
Qibla-wards, two (or, as the case may be) rak‘at prayers, 
far^, or sunna or nafl, (as the case may be). 

Then follows the takbiru’t-tahrlmat,' said with 
the thumbs touching the lobes of the ears. The 
palms of the hands are placed towards the Qibla. 
The fingers are slightly separated from each other. 
In this position the Mu§alli says ‘ Allahu Akbar! ’ 

In the qiyam, or standing position, the palm of 
the right hand is placed on the back of the left, and 
the thumb and little finger of the former seize the 
wrist of the latter. Both hands are then placed 
below the navel,* the eyes are directed towards the 
spot where the head of the worshipper will touch 
the ground in prostration, and the thana is said. 
It is:— 

Holiness to Thee, O God I and praise be to Thee ! Great 
is Thy name ! Great is Thy greatness ! 

There is no god but thee! 

I According to some authorities, this and the other takbirs of the 
nam&z are authorized by the third verse of S&ra Uxiv; * Thy Lord— 
magnify Him * (wa rubbaka fakabbir). 

* The followers of Imdm as-Shdfi'f and the women of all sects place 
the hands upon the breast. The feet should be about four inches apart; 
women stand with the feet close together. 
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The ta'awwudh is then said:— 

I seek refuse near God from cursed Satan. 

Then follows the tasmiya:— 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

Then follows the fatiha,' or first chapter of the 
Qur’an:— 

Praise be to G id. Lord of the worlds ! the Compassionate, 
the Merciful! Kins? on the day of reckoning! Thee only do 
we worship, and to Thee do we cry for help. Guide Thou 
us on the straight path: the path of those to whom Thou 
hast been gracious : with whom Thou art not anjry, and who 
go not astray. 

After this the worshipper can repeat as many 
chapters of the Qur’an as he likes. Some verses he 
must repeat. The Suratu’l-Il^la§ (cxii) is gene¬ 
rally said:*— 

Say : He is God alone: God the Eternal, He begetteth 
not, and is not begotten ; and there is none like unto Him. 

The takbiru’r-ruku‘—Allahu Akbar!—is said 
whilst the Mu§alli makes an inclination of the head 
and body and, separating the fingers a little, places 
his hands upon his knees. 

The tasbihu’r-ruku‘ is said in the same position. 
It is:— 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the Great! 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the Great! 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the Great! 


1 The second rak*at begins here : all that precedes is only repeated at 
the first rak*at. 

s One day the Prophet said to his Companions. ‘ What! have you not 
the power to read one-third of the Qur’dn in one night ? * They replied, 
* It is very difficult to do so.' His Excellency then said: 'Very well, 
read the Suratu'l-Ikbl^s : the reward for so doing is equal to that for 
reading one-third of the Qur'dn.* It is for this reason that it is generally 
recited in the ^aUtu’t-tahajjad. Dawdhifu'l-Furqdn, p. 6. 
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The tasniiya is then said with the body erect, but 
with the hands placed on either side. Thus; — 

(j»mI hears hhn who praises Him ;• O Lord, 'I'hou art 
praised. ' 

The takbiru's-sijda—Allahu .\kbarl—is then 
said as the Mu§alli, or worshipper, drops on his 
knees. He then places his hands, with the lingers 
close to each other, upon the ground. He must rest 
upon his toes in such a way that they point to the 
Qibla, not on the side of the feet, vrliich must be 
kept .straight behind him. The elbow must not 
touch the side, nor the stomach the thigh, nor the 
thigh the calf of the leg. The eye.s must be kept 
bent downwards. Then he touches the ground first 
with his nose, and then with his forehead, taking 
care that the thumbs just touch the lobe of the ears.** 
All this being carefully attended to, the Mu§alli 
can say the tasbihu's-sijda thus:— 

I extol the holiness of my Lord, the Most Hipli ! 

1 extol the holiness of my Lord, the Most High ! 

1 extol the holiness of my Lord, the Most High ! 

He then raises his head and body, sinks backwards 
upon his heels, places his hands a little above his 
knees, and whilst doing this says the takbiru’l- 
jalsa^—Allahu Akbar! 

After a slight pause, a second prostration or sijda 
is made, and the takbiru’s-sijda and the tasbihu’s- 
sijda are repeated as before. Then, when in the 


1 lj[i a movjiie the Imam says the first sentence alone ; the people the 
second. 

^ Women in the sijda keep all the limbs of the l>ody close to^^ether 
If their lace is Qibla-wards it is sufficient* 

^ Here the Sh(*Rhs says : * I rise and sit by the power of God. 
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act of rising up, the Musalli says the takbiru’l- 
qiyam—Allahu Akharl' 

Thi> concludes one rak'at. The second rak‘at 
begins with the fatiha, so that after saying the 
takbiru'l-qiyam a Musalli would have to begin 
aga’n at that place and repeat all that he had just 
finished; the only change being that after the fatiha 
he recites different verses of the Qur’an to those he 
said in the first rak'at. After two rak'ats have been 
said, and after the last, though it be an odd number, 
the Musalli, unless he is a Shi'ah, places his left 
foot under him and sits upon it. He then places 
his hands above his knees, as for the takbiru’l-jalsa, 
and with his eyes directed towards liis lap says the 
attahiyat:— 

The adorations the tongue are for (jod, and also the 
adorations of tlie body, and almsgiving ! Peace be on thee, 
() Prophet ! with the mercy of God and His blessing. Peace 
be on us and upon God's righteous servants ! 

Then raising the first finger of the right hand he 
says the tashahhud," which is as follows:— 

I testif\ that there is no god but Grod ; and 1 testify that 
Muhammad is the servant of God and the messenger of God. 

Then at the end of all the rak‘ats the Musalli, 
whilst in the same posture, says the durud, which is:— 

(,) God ! have mercy on Muhammad and his descendants,® 
as Thou didst have mercy on Abraham and his descendants. 

^ It is a grievous sin for the worshippers to raise up their heads before 
tlie Imam rises up. a fact made known to them by his repeating the 
takbfru'l’jalsa. Thus, on the authority of Abu Huraira, one of the 
Companions) we have this Tradition * The Prophet said ** What I 
does no one of you fear when he lifts up his head before the Imam does ? 
Cod will make his head then like that of a donkey.” ’ Sahihu*!- 
Huldidrit Kitdbu'bAdh^n- 

• This is said at the close of every two rak*ats. 

^ The Shf'ahs stop here and omit the rest. 

24 
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Thou art to be praised and Thou art great. () God! bless 
Muhammad and his descendants, as Thou didst bless 
Abraham and his desc endants. Thou art to be praised and 
Thou art great. 

Then comes the du‘a, which may be in the wor¬ 
shipper’s own words, though he usually says:’— 

O God our Lord, give us the blessings of this life, and 
also the blessings of life everlasting. Save us from the 
torments of hell. 

Then turning the head to the right the Mu^alli 
repeats the salam:— 

The peace and mercy of God be with you. 

Then turning the head to the left he says:— 

The peace and mercy of God be with you. 

At the close of the whole ceremony the worshipper 
raises his hands as high as his shoulders, with the 
palms towards heaven or towards his own face, and 
offers up a munajat, or supplication, either in 
Arabic or in his own language. The hands are 
then drawn over the face, as if to convey the blessing 
received from above to every part of the body. As 
the $alat must be said in Arabic, a foreign language 
to large communities of Muslims, and said without 
change or variety and with the strictest attention to 
the prescribed ritual, the act is very apt to become 
mechanical.* 

1 The Shf'ahs omit the du'i aod say : * Peace be on thee, O Prophet, 
with the mercy of God and His blessing Peace be on us and on God’s 
righteous servants.* 

• An Eastern traveller says; ‘ The ceremonial character of the religion 
of Mohammad is, in spite of its simplicity, carried to a pitch beyond the 
utmost demands of Rome or Russia, , . Prayer is reduced to a mechani* 
cal act, as distinct from a mental one, far beyond any ritual observances 
a the West.* Dean Stanley, Eantem Church, p. 279. 
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The appointed periods of prayer are five ’ in 
number, in proof of which the following text is 
quoted: ‘ Glorify God when ye reach the evening 
(masa’), and when ye rise at morn (§ubh); and to 
Him be praise in the heavens and in the earth—and 
at twilight (‘ashi) and when ye rest at noon (zuhr) ’ 
(xxx. 17). The commentators say that masa’ in¬ 
cludes both sunset and the period after sunset, that 
is, both the §alatu’l-maghrib and the |alatu’l-‘isha’. 
Again, ‘ Celebrate the praise of thy Lord before the 
sunrise and before its setting, and in some hours 
of the night and in the extremes of the day ’ (xx. 
130). Baidawi says that the ‘hours of the night’ 
are the §alatu’l-maghrib and the §alatu’l-‘isha’, and 
that ‘before the setting of the sun’ includes §alatu’z- 
zuhr and §alatu’l-‘a§r, and that the expression ‘ ex¬ 
tremes of the day ’ is simply an emphatic way of 
urging the necessity of the morning prayer, §alatu’l- 
fajr, and of the evening prayer, §alatu’l-maghrib. 
Some commentators, however, say that the words 
‘ extremes of the day ’ mean noon, when the day is 


1 ‘ The Zoroastrians had five stated times of prayer. The Sabians 
observed seven times of prayer daily, of which five correspond with 
those of Islam.’ (Tisdall, Religion of the Crescent, p. 174.) The 
five prayers were appointed after Muhammad’s night journey to heaven. 
(Klein, Religion of Isldm, p. 133.) Sir Syed Ahmad Khdn gives Tra¬ 
ditions from Bukhari and Muslim showing that in the Mi’rdj or night 
journey to heaven, the prayers were reduced to five. Tafs(ru'l~Qur*dn, 
vi. 40-1. 

*Ayisha said that at first God commended the spending of the night 
in prayer and quoted the verse, * Stand up all night, except a small 
portion of it for prayer * (Ixxiii. 2). This the Apostle and the Com¬ 
panions did for a year, until their feet became swollen when the com¬ 
mand came to lessen it. ‘ Recite then so much of the Qur’in as may 
Jbe easy to you ' (Ixxiii. 20). 
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divided. In that case the prayer would be §alatu’l- 
‘ishraq. which is a nafl or voluntary namaz. There 
is also a reference to a stated period of prayer in 
the following verse: ‘ Observe prayer at early morn¬ 
ing, at the close of the day, and at the approach of 
night ’ (xi. 116). 

These daily namaz are fard, sunna, witr, and nafl 
prayers. Fa d are those distinctly ordained by 
God, such as the five stated periods of prayer. 
Sunna, a certain number of rak‘ats which are added, 
because it is said the Prophet repeated them. Witr 
rak‘ats are an odd number of rak‘ats 3, 5, or 7, 
which may be said after the last prayer at night, 
and before the dawn of day. Usually they are 
added to the §alatu’l-‘isha’. Imam Abu Hanifa 
says they are wajib, though they are not authorized 
by any text in the Qur’an; but by Traditions, each 
of which is generally received as a Hadithu'§-Sahih, 
and so witr rak‘at; are also regarded as being of 
authority. Imam Shafi‘i, however, considers them 
to be sunna only. The Traditions referred to are: 
‘God has added to your namaz one namaz more: 
know that it is witr; say it between the §alatu’l- 
‘isha’ and dawn.’ Bukhari says : ‘ The Prophet 
said the witr rak'ats before going to sleep.’ This 
fixes the time. He also said them before dawn. 
Thus ‘Ayisha said: ‘ Every night the Prophet made 
one witr namaz and made his witr last till morning.’ 
On the authority of Buzar, a Traditionist, it is re¬ 
corded that the Prophet said: ‘ Witr is wajib upon 
Muslims,’ and in order to enforce the practice he 
added: ‘ Witr is right; he who does not observe it 
is not my follower.’ The Prophet, the Companions, 
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Tabi'un, and the Taba'u’t-TabaMn all observed it. 
The word witr literally means ‘ odd number.’ A 
Tradition says: ‘God is odd; ‘He loves the odd.’ 
Musalmans pay the greatest respect to an odd number.' 

Nafl prayers are voluntary ones,' the performance 
of which is considered mustahabb or meritorious. 
Tabari and other historians say that the Kh alifa 
Harunu’r-Rashid made one hundred nafl rak'ats 
every day.' .\11 these prayers are precisely the 
same in form. They simply consist in the repetition 
of a number of rak‘ats, of which I have already 
given a single illustration in full. A Muslim who 
Nays the five daily prayers with the full number of 
rak‘ats will repeat the service I have described fifty 
times in one day. If in addition to the.se he ob¬ 
serves the th"ee voluntary periods of prayers, he must 
add twenty-five more rak‘ats, making a grand total 
of seventy-five. It is, however, usual to omit some 
of the sunna rak'ats; still there is a vast amount of 
repetition, and as the whole must be said in Arabic 
it becomes very mechanical. A Tradition states: 
* He who, for the sake of faith and with a good 
intention, in Ramdan makes these nafl or voluntary 
prayers, will receive all the pardon of his former 
sins.’ ' 

A Muslim who ventured to say that a namaz 
might be recited in Hindustani was publicly ex¬ 
communicated in the principal mosque at Madras 
on Friday, February 13, 1880.’ 

^ It is coasidered unlucky to l)egin any work or to commence a journey 
on a day the date of which is an even number. 

* Sea table on p, 374. ® Ibn I^aldun, i. 32. 

^ Sahihu^l-Bukhdrf, i. 4. 

The fatwd, or decree, will 1>e found in a note at the end of this chapter. 
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The table given below will make the matter quite 
clear. The optional sunna rak'ats are called ‘sun- 
natu’l-ghairi’l-mu’akkada;’ the-sunna rak'ats before 
the far4 ones are ‘sunnatu’l-mu’akkada,’ and should 
be said. 


I: From do\v n,to 


The names of the time 
OF Prayer 


Time 


Arabic : Persian 


I 

2 When the sun 

has begun to, 
decline. 

3 j Midway be- 

I tween No. 2 ; 
I and 4. ; 


A few minutes 
after sunset. | 

When the night 
has closed in.; 


Salatu'l- 

Fajr. 

Salatu’z- 

Zuhr 


§alatu’I 

'Asr. 


^alatu’P 

Maghrib. 

Salatu’I- 

Tsha 


Namaz- 1 - 

§ubh. 

Naraaz-i- 

Peshj'n. 


Namaz i- 
Digar 


THE NUMUER OF 

rak'ats said 



Fajr ki 
Namaz 

Zuhr ki 
Namaz 


A^r ki I 4 
Namaz. 1 


4 4 2i 2 


Sham. ! ki Namaz. 


3 2,2 


Namaz- 1 - 
Khiiftan. 


Tsha ki i 
Namaz ! 


4 2 ' 2 


7 » 


In addition to these there are several kind.-^ of 
namdz for each day in the week, the observance of 
which brings remission of many sins and rich re¬ 
wards, and other forms of namaz which have to be 


^ There are some nail rak'ats besides these, such as the tahayyatu*!- 
masjfd, two rak*ats for the honour of the mosque. They should be said 
on entering it, according to the Tradition, ' When any one of you enters 
a mosque, make two rak 'ats before you sit down ' (to sav the regular 
prayers). SahlhuH^Bukh^^i% Xitdbu's-^aldt. 

^ The Musailf may say five or three witr rak*ats instead of seven. 
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said at different times or under special circum¬ 
stances. 

(i) Salatu’l-Jum'a,—The Friday namaz.—This 
is, a fard duty. It has the threefold authority of 
the Qur’an, the Sunna, and the Ijma‘. Thus; ‘O 
ye who believe! when ye are summoned to prayer 
on the day of the assembly (Friday), haste ye to 
the commemoration of God and quit your traffic 
(Ixii. 9 ). The Prophet also said; ‘ Jum‘a is fard, ’ 
and ‘ God will make a mark on the heart of him 
who misses the Salatu’l-Juni‘a.’ ' There is a Tra¬ 
dition which says; ‘When Friday comes, angels 
stand at the door of the mosque and write the names 
of those who come first,’' There are, however, 
eight kind of persons on whom it is not incum¬ 
bent, namely a traveller, a sick person, a slave, 
a woman, a young child, a mad person, a blind or 
a lame person. The conditions which make this 
namaz obligatory are; (1) That the place in which 
it is said is a town in which a Qddi dwells. (2) 
There must be in the town a ruler or his deputy. 

(3) It must take the place of the salatu’z-zuhr, 
with which it agrees, except that two fard rak'ats 
instead of four are recited. The nafl rak'ats are 
omitted. The four sunna rak'ats which precede 
and the two which follow the fard ones are said. 

(4) One, or, according to the followers of Imam 
Shafi'i, two khutbas or sermons are preached. These 
are delivered by the Imam after the four sunna 
rak‘ats are recited, and before the two far^ ones. 
The khutba should consist of the praise of God, 
prayer, and injunctions to piety- (5) There must 

1 NHru'l-Iiiddyat, p. 155- 

® Mishkdtul-Mi^sdbfhy chap xiv 
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be a congregation of three persons besides the Imam. 

The Shafi'is say that there should be at least forty 

worshippers. (6) The adhan, or call to prayers. 

must be made to all without di.stinction of rank.' 

* 


The .\ \MES ol< THE TIME 
()!• N VI-L PkAYI KS 


THI M'MIIEK OF 
K VK* VTS SAID 


I 


u I 
rt . 


Time 


Arabic Persian 


I’niii 


2,73 V , 

'^2 F ! 

IT I JS 51^ 
!-rt s si.rt 
1 5 *3 z • 

rS e nf 
3^0 

3 — C 
S' '3 


rtlx: 

^ I 

c I 

3 




When the‘^un I SalaiiTl- Nam/iy i' Tshnuj ki 
has well risen I ‘lslirn(| 'Ishra<|. Namaz 


2 A b o n t 11 I SalatuTl- ^^aln;^z i- I.)uba ki ^ 

o'clock a m ! Huha ('hast. Nama/. 

3 lAfter midnight Salaiu’t- Namaz-i* Tahajjiul ' 

1 Tahajjud.’^ Tahajjnd. k( Nama/. I 


* ■ The ceremonial ol the mosque is plain and dignified ; it encourages 
neither superstition nor excitement On tlie other hand it is dry, narrow, 
and wanting in those elements of mystery, emotion and poetry which 
mark the worship of Christians in their nobler temples.’ Odysseus. 
Turkey in Europe, p. 170. 

2 The Prophet one night said this namdz in his own room, but in sucii 
a position that he could be seen by those who passed by. I'or two or 
three nights people stopped and said prayers after him .\fter this, he 
retired to a hidden part of his room where he could not be seen, and so 
could not be made Imam of the namaz. He said that be so retiied 
because be did not wish to make this salat a fard one. [Sahihu'l- 
p. 184.) This is a very good illustration of the Sunnatu’l-Fi'l 
This tahajjud namaz is said to be most advantageous Abu Huraira 
relates how the Prophet said : ' Shaitdn fastens three knots upon the 
back of each one of you who sleeps, and he beats the whole night with 
these knots and says ** Sleep on ; *' but if the man awakes and remembers 
God, one knot is loosened ; when he makes wadu' another knot is 
untied ; then he wakes in the morning happy and in good spirits ; but if 
he does not do these things, he wakes op unhappy and in dull spirits ’ 
^afyihu^l-Bukbdri, p, 289. 

* The Shafi'is say that only one may be said, and support their view 
by the Tradition. ‘ A man said to the Prophet, “ 0 Prophet of God » 
how is the tahajjud namdz to be said ? " He replied. Say two rak*ats. 
or if you fear that morning is near, say one witr rak'at.’^ ‘ STf/iZ/mV- 
Buibdfi, p. 224. 
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Any, person who is qualified to act as Imam at 
the other prayers can conduct this namaz. The 
Imam‘ (precentor) and Khatib (preacher) is usually, 
but not necessarily, one and the same person. I'he 
khutbas should not be long, for Muhammad said 
that long sermons and short prayers would be a sign 
of the degeneracy of the latter days. When two 
khutbas are said, the Imam sits down to rest before 
the delivery of the second. The worshippers may 
then offer up a du‘a. or private prayer. Some, how¬ 
ever. say that this practice is bid'at (innovation,) 
and consider it a very bad act. 

The preacher, standing on the second step of the 
millibar ' or pulpit, with a large club or staff in his 
hand, delivers his sermon.' The following is a 
specimen:— 

SKRMON ON THI'. EXCKI.I.KNCh OF FRIDAl 
In the name of (lod, tlie Compassionate, the Mercitnl. 
Praise be to (lod. tlie King, the Holy, the Great, tlie 
Knower. He has opened our hearts through the blessing of 
Islam. He has made b'riday the beM of days. We testify 
that there is no god but God. the One without partner. This 
confession ^.aves those who make it from danger and from 
darkness. We testify that our Lord Muhammad is His 

' On the character ni the Imam, see Ante p. 137. The Sunni view is 
supported by an-Nasafi thus : * Prayer is allowable behind anv one 
whether pure or a sinner ; and we give the salutation of peace to the 
pure and to the sinner. ’ Macdonald, Muslim Theofogy, p 14. 

* The original mimbar at Madina had two steps. The Khalifa 
Mu’awiya raised the height of the mimbar at Damascus by six steps. 
For details as to the dress of the preacher* see Hncycloptcdia of 
Religion and Ethics, x. 222. 

^ Tn countries under Muslim rule he holds a wooden sword reversed. 
The position of standing is a sunna order* based on a Tradition by Ibn 
Umar, recorded by Bukhari. * The lYophet deli\ered the khutba 
standing* then he .sat down.* 
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servant and His Apostle sent to all mankind. May the mercy 
and peace of God be on him, his decendants, and on his 
Companions. O men ! O believers of God ! I advise you and 
my own soul' thus: ‘ Obe> God ! Knuw, O servants of God f 
that when Friday commences the angels assemble in the 
fourth heaven, and Gabriel (on whom be peace) is Mu’adhdfain, 
the Khatib, Israfil the Imam, and ‘ Izr^’il the 
Mukabbir,' and all the angels join in the Namaz.* 

When it is over Gabriel says : ‘ I give the reward due to me 
as Mu’adhdhin to the Mu’adhdhins of the sect of Islam ; ’ 
Miki’il; ‘ I give mine to the Khatibs; ’ Israfil : ‘ I give 
mine to the Imams;* *Izra*il:‘I give mine to the Mukab- 
birs«’ The angels say : ‘ We give ours to the company of 
the Muslims.* The Prophet said: ‘The night and day of 
Friday last twenty-four hours, and each hour God releases a 
thousand souls from hell. Whosoever makes the giiusl on 
Friday, God will give him for every hair on his body the 
reward of ten good deeds. Whosoever dies on a Friday 
meets with the reward of a martyr.’ 

Certainly the best and most eloquent speech is the Holy 
Qur’an, the Word of God,—the King, the Great, the Knower. 
His Word is true and righteous. When thou readest the 
Qur’an say : * O God ! protect me from cursed Satan.’ 

When ye are summoned to prayer on the day of the 
assembly, haste to the commemoration of God and quit your 
traffic. This, if ye knew it, will be best for you. And when 
the prayer is ended, then disperse yourselves abroad and go 
in quest of the bounties of God ; and that it may be well with 
you, oft remember God. But when they get a sight of 
merchandise or sport, they disperse after it, and leave thee 
standing alone. Say: ‘ God hath in reserve what is better 
than sport or wares. God is the best provider’ (Ixii. 9-1 !)► 
He is Almighty, Generous, Merciful, Eternal, Holy, Clement. 

Here enxls the first sermon : after a short pause 
the preacher commences the second.^ 

1 One who says. Allahu.Akbar -Ciod is Great. 

^ The first part is called the kbotbatu*l-wa*}}. the sermon ol admoni¬ 
tion : the second, the khutbatu*n-na*t. the sermon of praise. 
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In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

Praise be to God, the Creator of the earth and heavens, the 
Maker of light and darkness. I testify that there is no god 
but God. He is one. He has no partner. Know, O 
believers 1 that this confession will save you from trouble and 
calamity. I testify that Muhammad, who wipes out error and 
infidelity, is the servant and Apostle of God. The rrercy of 
God be on our Lord Muhammad, the Lord of Creation ; and 
on his descendants, and on his Companions be grace and 
honour. O servants of God ! I advise you and my own soul 
thus: ‘ Obey God I Fear God, who created life and death and 
who scrutinizes our good actions. O God ! be pleased with 
Abii Bakr, the righteous, the Sahibu’l-Ghar, ^ and with 
‘Umar ibmri-Khattab. the chief of the holv men, and with 
‘Uthman the possessor of two lights, who was martyred when 
reading the Holy Qur’an, and upon ‘All Murtada, the destro¬ 
yer of infidels and sinners. O God! be pleased with 
the great Imams Hasan and Husain. Be pleased with their 
mother Fatimahu’z-Zahra, the chief of women, and with 
Hamza and ‘Abbas, the uncles of the Prophet. Also be 
pleased with all the Ashab (Companions). O God ! help 
those who help the religion of Muhammcul, and make us of 
their number. Make those wretched who corrupt it, and keep 
us aloof from all such. O believers ! truly God orders you 
to do justice and to show kindness to your kindred. He 
orders you to abstain from infidelity and from the greater and 
the lesser sins. God warns you. God is the Mo«:t High, the 
Most (jlorious. God is Great! ’ 

The form in all khutbas, whatever may be their 
subject matter, is very similar. The exordium and 
the conclusion are practically the same- A few 
sentences in the middle refer to the special subject of 
the sermon. The second of the two sermons is 
always the same ; it is practically an inv'ocation of 


1 A reference to his presence with Muhammad in the cave when 

they fled from Mecca to Madina See Sura ix. 40. 
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blessings on certain perosns. Both are said in 
Arabic. What would answer to our idea of a 
sermon, such as an explanation of some doctrine, or 
an exposition of some passages in the Qur’an, is not 
part of the public worship in the mosque ; but is 
done in an ordinary assembly, in any convenient 
place, by a Mulla. or any learned man wlio can 
collect an audience. 

The failure to attach the Jews to his side, and the 
attitude of the Christians made it difficult for Muham¬ 
mad to make Saturday or Sunday the Muslim 
sabbath. It is probable that Friday was a day of 
assembly among the pagan Arabs and Muhammad 
so used it. Ordinary secular pursuits are prohibited 
■only during the time of the namaz. 

(ii) Salatu’l-Musafir.—Prayers said l)y a traveller. 
Should he stay in any one place less than fifteen 
days, he may say only two fard rak‘ats and the 
three witr rak‘ats at the salatu’l-‘isha ’ 

(iii) Salatu’l-Khauf.—Prayers of fear. When 
there is imminent danger from the approacli of an 
enemy, the Imam should divide the army into two 
bodies : one of which should be placed in a position 
towards the enemy : the other should recite, if they 
are on the march, one rak'at ; if stationary in a 
place, two rak‘ats. This division will then march 
towards the enemy, and the first division will recite 
as many rak'ats as may be recjuired to complete the 

* Some persons once said to the Khalifa 'Umar : ‘ We find the prayer 
of fear and the prayer of residence written in the Qur'an, but not the 
prayer of the traveller.' *Umar replied: * God sent to us Muhammad 
when we did not know anything about religion, we do whnt we saw him 
do’ (Kashfi. 197# quoted by Klein, Relifltonof Isldm. p. 143.) This is 
•a good illustration of a sunna obligation. 
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namaz. The first division of troops will omit the 
fatiha and the other verses of the Qur'.in recited 
after it, hut the second division will supply the 
omission. If the enemy are so near that the cavalry 
dare not dismount, then each man will recite a 
rak'at or rak‘ats for himself, and make the rukiT 
and sijda by means of signs. If he cannot turn 
towards the Qibla, he is, under '.uch circumstances, 
allowed to face any direction most convenient. 
I>uring the recital of the namaz he must not fight 
or allow his horse to move, lest the prayer should be 
rendered void. It is written in the Qur'an, ‘ When 
ye go forth to war in the land, it shall be no crime 
in you to cut short your prayers, if ye fear lest the 
infidels come upon you . . . .And when thou, 

O Apostle 1 shalt be among them, and shalt pray 
with them, then let a party of them rise up with thee, 
but let them take their arms ; and when they shall 
have made their prostrations, let them retire to your 
rear ; then let another party that hath not prayed 
come forward, and let them pray with you ’ (iv. 
102 , 10 , 1 ). 

(iv) Salatu’t-Tarawih.'—This is a special set of 
twenty rak'ats, of sunna obligation, recited every 
night during the month of Ramadan. They must 
be said after the fard and sunna, and before the 
witr rak'ats at the time of the §alatu’l-‘isha. ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman, a Traditionist, states that one night in 
Ramadan he went with the Khalifa ‘Umar to the 

1 Also called prayer of pauses, becaust* each worshipper rests awhile 
after each tarwiha prayer which consists of four rak'ats , the twenty 
rak*ats. or five tarwiha prayers, give the plural name tarawih to the whole 
prayer-service. 
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mosque. 'I'hey saw some persons saying the namaz 
alone, and some reciting it in groups. ‘Umar said, 

If I gather them all together, so that they may 
recite it after one Imam, it will be good.’ He did 
so, and the next night the people of their own accord 
came in great numbers and united together. Then 
said ‘Umar, ‘ This bid‘at is good.’ This is good 
authority for the institution, for the Prophet said, 
‘ Follow my sunna and that of the Khulafa ’u’r- 
Rashidun.’ There is also a Hadilhu’s-Sahih to the 
effect that ‘ God has made the fast of Ramadan 
fard, and its qiyam * sunna.’ The Prophet was 
anxious that the tirawih namaz should not become 
fard, and therefore, after going to the mosque on 
three successive nights in Ramadan, he stayed away 
on the fourth, giving as his reason for so doing that 
he feared that, if he went every night, it might be 
considered a fard, and not a sunna duty. The 
number of rak‘ats is fixed at twenty, that being the 
number recited by Muhammad and by the Khalifa 
‘Umar. The Shi‘ahs do not say these prayers, or 
even enter the mosque on such occasions, as after 
•every four rak'ats an eulogium is repeated on the 
four Khalifas, the first three of whom they hate. 

(v) Salatu’l-Kusuf and Salatu’l-Khusuf.—Prayer 
said when an eclipse of the sun or of the moon 
takes place. In the former case, the Imam recites 
with the congregation in the mosque two rak‘ats. A 
Tradition recorded by Bukhari and related by 
‘Abdu’llah bin ‘Amru states that ‘ in the time of the 

^ Qiydm is one of the positions in a namdz, and is here used by synec¬ 
doche for it. In Mecca the faUta’t-tar^wib is called with reference to 
this Tradition the ^al^tu'l-qiydmiyya. 
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Prophet, when there was an eclipse of the sun, it 
was notified that certainly the namaz was to be said 
in the congregation.’ In this lalat the adhan and 
the iqamat are both omitted. No khutba is preached. 
After the rak'ats are completed those present remain 
in prayer (du‘a) until the eclipse is at an end. The 
namaz during an eclipse of the moon is the same 
as that during an eclipse of the sun, with this ex¬ 
ception, that the rak‘ats need not be recited in a 
congregation. The practice is founded on the Pro¬ 
phet’s saying, ‘ When you see an eclipse, then remem¬ 
ber God; pray (du‘a) and recite the namaz until it 
becomes light again.’ 

(vi) Salatu’l-Istisqa’.—Prayer in time of drought. 
Each person should then, with face Qibla-wards, 
offer up prayer to God. This can be said at home 
and in private. Care must be taken that no 
Dhimmi ' is present, for this is a prayer for a 
blessing; but God sends no blessing on a company 
in which a Dhimmi is present. These prayers are 
simple du‘a and not a §alat. This is a very good 
example of the use of the term §alat as a mushtarak 
word, i.e. one which has several significations. It.*? 
ordinary meaning is namaz, here it means du‘a. 

(vii) ^altau’l-Janaza.—Prayers at a funeral. 
When a person is about to die, the attendant.'; 
should place him on his right side with his face 
Qibla-wards- In that position he should repeat the 
‘ kalimatu’sh-shahadat,’ the creed of testimony: ‘I 
confess that God is one, without a partner; that 
truly, Muhammad is His servant and His Apostle.’ 

* That is, a non-Muslim who is allowed to reside in a Musalmdn State 
on payment of a special tax, called the jizya. 
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After death has taken place, the corpse i> laid out. 
incense i.s burnt, and the shroud is perfumed an odd 
number of times. .An odd number of prayer.^ is 
fi.xed upon because the number one, which represent> 
the unity of God, is odd and not even. The Ies>er 
lustration (wadu') is then made. The head and 
beard are washed with a decoction made of 'ome 
flowers, after which the greater lustration ( glu isli is 
made. 

To recite the Salatu’l-Jamiza is a duty called 
fardu'l-kifaya, that is, if some few persons in the 
assembly say it, all need not do so; whilst if no one 
repeats it, all will be guilty of sin. To prove that 
this .salat is fare! the following ver.se is (juoted: 

‘ Take alms of their substance, that thou maye>t 
cleanse and purify them thereby, and pray for them; 
for thy prayers shall assure their minds: and God 
heareth, knoweth ’ (i.\. 104).' The proof that it is 
not fardu*l-‘ain (i.e. incumbent on all), but fardu’l- 
kifaya, is drawn from an account given in a 
Tradition to the effect that the Prophet one day did 
not recite the salat over one of his deceased fol¬ 
lowers. Now, if the salat had been fardu'l-‘ain. 
even the Prophet could not have omitted it. His 
sunna, or practice, has decided the nature of the 
fard command contained in the verse of the Qur’an 
just quoted. This §alat can only be said when the 
corpse is present. It is recited in the open space in 
front of the mosque, or in some neighbouring spot: 
never in the graveyard. 

^ For an account of the occasion which called forth this verse, see Sell, 
Historical Development of the Qurdn {3rd ed.), p. 211. 
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When all are assembled the Imam or leader says: 

Here begins the §alat for the dead.’ The company 
present then stand up in rows with faces , turned in 
the direction of Mecca. The Imam stands a little 
in front, near the head or waist of the corpse, 
according as it is that of a male or female. Then 
all assume the qiyam or standing position, and 
recite the niyyat as follows:— 

I recite salat for the sake of God, and offer prayers (du‘a) 
for this deceased person, and I follow the Imam. 

Then all at the first * takbir put the hands to the 
lobes of their ears and say:— 

God is Great! 

Then they say the thana:— 

Holiness to Thee, O God! and to Thee be praise ! Great 
IS Thy name ! Great is Thy greatness ! Great is Thy praise I 
There is no God but Thee ! 

Then follows the second takbir:— 

God is Great! 

Then all say the §alatu’l-Ibrahim:*— 

O God, have mercy on Muhammad and upon his descend¬ 
ants, as Thou didst bestow mercy, and peace, and blessing, 
and compassion, and great kindness upon Abraham and upon 
his descendants. ‘ Thou art praised, and Thou art Great! ’ 
‘ O God, bless Muhammad and his descendants, as Thou 
didst bless, and didst have compassion and great kindness 
upon Abraham and upon his descendants. 

Then follows the third takbir:— 

God is Great. 


I The Shafi'ites raise the bands at the recital oi each of the four 
iakbfrsj .the other sects do so only at the first. 

^ This prayer is known in Persia and in India as the dorudu'Mhrfihfm. 

25 
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The du‘a is then repeated:— 

O God, forgive our living and our dead, and those oi u- 
who are present, and those who are absent, and our children 
and our full-grown persons, our men and our women. O God, 
those whom Thou dost keep alive amongst us, keep alive in 
Islam, and those whom Thou causest to die, let them die in 
the Faith. ’ 

Then follows the fourth takbir:— 

God is Great! 

Then all say:— 

O God, give us good in this world and in the next, and 
save us by Thy mercy from the troubles of the grave and 
of hell. 

Then each one in a low voice says the salum, as 
in an ordinary §alat.^ 

The §alat is now over, and the people make 
another du^a thus:— 

O our Lord ! suffer not our hearts to go astray after that 
Thou hast once guided us, and give us mercy from before 
Thee ; for verily Thou art He who giveth (iii. 6). O God, 
Thou art his Master, and Thou createdst him, and Thou 
didst nourish him, and didst guide him toward Islfim, and 
Thou hast taken his life, and Thou knowest well his inner 
and outer life. Provide intercessors for us. Forgive him, 
for Thou art the Forgiver, the most Merciful. ^ 

^ If the deceased was a child or a mad person, they say: ' O God, 
make him (or her, as the case may be) a guide for us, and make him a 
cause of our gaining a future reward. O God, save him and make him 
an intercessor for us.* 

’ The Imim makes the niyyat (intention) in his mind that the saldm 
may be on bis guardiao angels, and on the worshippers who are behind 
him ; each worshipper makes the niyyat that the salim may be on his 
guardian angels, on bis fellow-worshippers, and on tne Imam. 

^ A deceased Muslim is called * maghfur Uhu,' i.e. one who is not only 
absolved from sin, but is also admitted into Paradise: the term is derived 
from * ghafr,* which adds to the meaning of ' af(t' (he absolved) the 
further idea of a participation in the joys of heaven 
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Then going towards the head of the corpse, they 
say:— 

No doubt is there about this Book (Qur’an). It is a 
guidance to the God-fearing, who believe in the unseen, who 
observe prayer (salat), and out of what VVe have bestowed 
on them expend (for God), and who believe in that which 
hath been sent down to thee (Muhamnad), and in what hath 
been sent down before thee ; and full faith have they in the 
life to come : these are guided by their Lord ; and with these 
it shall be well (ii. 1-4). 

Then coming towards the feet of the corpse, they 
say:— 

The Apostle believeth in that which hath been sent down 
from his Lord, as do the faithful also. Each believeth in 
God, and His angels, and His Books and His Apostles : We 
make no distinction between any of His Apo-tles.^ And 
they say : * We have heard and we obey. (We implore) 
Thy mercy. Lord; for unto Thee must we return.’ God 
will not burden any soul beyond its power. It shall enjoy 
the good which it hath acquired, and shall bear the evil for 
the acquirement of which it laboured. O our Lord! punish 
us not if we forget or fall into sin ; O our Lord ! and lay not 
on us a load like that which Thou hast laid on those who 
have been before us ; ^ O our Lord ! and lay not on us that 
f&r which we have no strength, but blot out our sins and 
forgive us, and have pity on us. Thou art our protector : 
give us victory therefore over tie iniJel nations (li. 285-6). 

I This contradicts Sura ii. 254. Muslims explain it thus : ' We accept 
all prophets, and as regards fnth in them make no difference, though 
as regards dignity we recognize the distinction indicated in the 254 th 
verse.’ 

3 That is, the Jews and Christians, on whom, it is said hy the Muslim 
•commentators, many strict ceremonial observances were incumbent 
The word often used to express the idea of the burdensome nature of 
ceremonial observance is taklff. trouble. Prictically, Muslims are not 
free from these loads, a fact which finds expression in the word nsed for 
a pious man—a mukallaf • one who has to take tronble in the way of 
performing religions dnties. 
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The chief mourner then says:— 

All have permission to depart. 

Some then proceed home-wards, others go with 
the corpse to the graveyard. When the bier is lifted 
up, or when it is placed down near the grave, the 
people say :— 

We commit thee to earth in the name of God and in 
the religion of the Prophet. 

If the ground is very hard, a recess (lahd) is dug 
out in the side of the grave, high enough ^ to allow 
the corpse to sit up when the angels Munkar and 
Nakir come to interrogate it. If the ground is soft, 
a small grave is excavated at the bottom of the 
larger one. The corpse is then placed in the lower 
one. The corpse must be in such a position that it 
can have free movement. The body is placed with 
the face towards Mecca. When the bands of the 
shroud have been loosened the people say:— 

O God, deprive us not of the heavenly reward of the 
deceased, place us not in trouble. 

Each person then takes seven clods of earth, and 
over each clod says ‘ Bismillah’ (in the name of God), 
and the Suratu’l-Ikhla§ (cxii), and then places each 
clod by the head of the corpse. Unburnt bricks, 
bamboos or boards having then been placed over the 
smaller grave, the persons present with both hands 
thrAw clods of earth three times into the grave. 
The first time they say:— 

Brom it (earth) We created you; the second time, And 
into it will We return you; the third time. And out of it 
will We brini: yon a second 'time (xx. 57). 


1 This was the Madina plan. Sell. The Life ofMnitammai, p. aW- 
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Then they say this du‘a:— 

O God, I beseech Thee for the sake of Muhammad not 
to trouble the deceased. 

When the attendants are filling up the grave they 
say:— 

O God, defend the deceased from Shaitan (devil) and 
from the torments of the j^rave. 

When the grave is completely filled up, one man 
pours water three, or five, or seven times over it, 
and then plants a green branch on it. One of the 
mourners then draws near the middle of the grave 
and recites the talqin (instruction):— 

O servant of God, and child of a female servant of God. 
O son of (such an one),' remember the faith you piofessed 
on earth to the very last; that is, your witness that there is 
no god but God, and that certainly Muhammad is His 
Apostle, and that Paradise and Hell and the Resurrection 
from the dead are real; that there will be a day of judgment, 
and say : ‘I confess that God is my Lord, Islam my religion, 
Muhammad (on whom be the mercy and peace of God) my 
Prophet, the Qur’an my guide, the Ka'ba my Qibla, and. that 
Muslims are my brethren.’ O God, keep him (the deceased) 
Brm in this faith, and widen his grave, and make his exami¬ 
nation (by Munkar and Nakir) easy, and exalt him and have 
mercy on him, O Thou most Merciful. 

The other persons present then offer a fatiha, the 
reward of which act passes on to the deceased. 

After this they may read the Suratu Ya Sin 
(xxxvi) and the Suratu’1-Mulk (Ixvii). Then, re¬ 
tiring forty paces from the gra e, they again offer a 
fatiha, for by this time the examination of the 

^ The name of the mother is here inserted. The mother’s name is 
chosen in preference to that of the father, as there can be tio doubt as 
to the maternity of the child. For the same reason it is said that at thd 
Last Day each man will be summoned as such an one, son of such a 
mother. This simple fact reveals a sad state of morals, ot at least doubt 
as-to the virtue of.women. 
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deceased has commenced. The first night is one of 
great trouble to the deceased, so alms should be 
given liberally that night in his name. In order to 
relieve him as much as possible, two nafl rak'ats of 
a $alat should be said. After the fatiha in each 
rak'at, the worshipper should repeat the Ayatu’l- 
Kursi, the throne verse (ii. 256) three times; then 
the Siiratu’t-Takathur (cii) eleven times; then the 
Suratu’l-Ikhla§ (cxii) three times. After the salam 
and the durud, the worshipper lifts up both hands, 
and with great humility prays that the reward of 
the service just concluded may be bestowed on the 
deceased. 

(viii) Salatul-lstikhara.—This is a §alat, con¬ 
sisting of two rak'ats, said before undertaking any 
special work. After each rak‘at the person says 
this du‘a:— 

O God, make me know what is best for me, and keep me 
from evil, and bestow good upon me, for I have no power to 
know what is best for me. 

He then goes to sleep, expecting to receive a special 
inspiration to guide him aright as to the matter in 
hand. 

(ix) §alatu’t-Tauba.—^This is the prayer of repent¬ 
ance. The worshipper after wadu’ asks God for 
pardon, then recites Suratu Ali Tmran (iii) 129-30 
and concludes with a prayer of two rak'ats. 

The account given of the various forms of §alat 
will show how mechanical they are. These forms 
admit of no variation, whether used in public or in 
private.^ 

1 A Muslim who would attain to great merit engages in devotional 
exercises called wird, done chiefly at night. For al-GhazAli’s account of 
this religious exercise, see Klein, Religion of Isldm, pp. 152-3. See also 
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3. Roza, the Thirty Days’ Fast of RamadAn. 
—Fasting ^ (which is called in Arabic, §aum) is 
defined to be abstinence from food, drink, and 
cohabitation from sunrise to sunset. The person 
should say: ‘O Lord, I intend to fast to-morrow 
for Thy sake. Forgive my past and future sin.’ 
When the fast is ended he says: ‘ O God, I fasted 
for Thy sake and had faith in Thee, and confided 
in Thee, and now 1 break (iftar) the fast with the 
food Thou givest. Accept this act.’ 

It is a fard duty to fast during the thirty days of 
the month Ramadan. Thus: ‘As to the month 
Ramadan, in which the Qur’an was sent down to be 
man’s guidance, and an explanation of that guid¬ 
ance, and of that illumination, as soon as any one 
of you observeth the moon, let him set about the 
fast’ (ii. 179-181). The Ijma‘ is also unanimous 
on this point. Young childrjn and idiots are ex¬ 
cused. Sick persons and travellers may postpone 
the fast to another time. ‘ He who is sick or upon 
a journey shall fast a like number of other days. 
God wisheth you ease, but wisheth not your discom¬ 
fort, and that you fulfil the number of days ’ (ii. 
181). This is called a qada’ fast, that is, a fast 

Margoliouth, Muhammad, pp. 103, 258. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that some Muslim theologians had a much higher conception 
of prayer, and taught that it was only effectual when the worshipper 
was honest in his actions, firm in his trust in God, calm in mind, free 
from desire to injure a relative or a Muslim, and not anxious in seeking 
for what was impossible. Still, in his case the strict ritual was 
necessary. 

1 The Prophet said : ‘ Fasting is a shield. There is a special door of 
Paradise; it is called Rayydn, and only those who fast can enter by 
it; when all such have entered it will be fastened.* Sahihu'l-Bukbdri^ 
Kft&bn'^-saum. 
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kept at anothec time in lieu of one which has heen 
omitted. If a person makes a vow that, if God 
grants a certain request, he will fast (§aumu*A> 
nadhr), or if he fasts by way of atonement for some 
sin committed (^aumu’l-kaffara), in both cases it 
is a wajib duty to keep the fast. Some hold thaJ 
the former is a fard duty, and base their assertion 
on the verse: ‘ Let them bring the neglect of theii 
persons to a close, and let them pay their vows ’ 
(xxii. 30). 

All other kinds of fasts are nafl, or voluntary, 
such as the fasts kept on the 10th day of Muhar- 
ram, on the Aiyamu’l-Biz (bright days)—the 13th, 
14th, and 15th day of any month, on the 15th of 
Sha‘ban, that is, the day following the night called 
Shab-Barat, and on the 30th of each month in which 
there are thirty days. A nafl fast may be broken 
if the person who intended to keep it receives an 
invitation to a feast. According to Bukhari, a 
woman may not make a nafl fast without the consent 
of her husband. The reverse is not the case, for 
‘ Men are superior to women on account of the 
qualities with which God hath gifted the one above 
the other,^ and on account of the outlay they make 
from their substance for them ’ (iv. 38). One day 
a woman came to the Prophet and said that her 
husband had slapped her. The Prophet wished to 
punish him for doing so improper an act, but he 
was prevented by the descent from heaven of the 
verse just quoted, which is held to be conclusive 
evidence of the inferiority of women. This verse 

1 Blitjiiwf gives a long list of these qualities, amoagst which* ake 
wisdoiiiy good counsel, strength in action and many others (i. 207). 
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also contains the words ‘ chide those (wives! for 
whose refractoriness ye have cause to fear; remove 
them into beds apart, and scourge them.’ It is 
hjustahab to fast some days in the month Shawwal, 
for Muhammad said: ‘ Whosoever keeps the fast 
■of Ramadan and some seven days in the preceding 
month of Shawwal, it is as if his whole life were a 
fast.’ 

If, on account of dull weather or of dust-storms, 
the new moon is not visible, it is sufficient to act on 
the testimony of a trustworthy person who declares 
that Ramadan has commenced. Imam Shafi'i re¬ 
quires two, but the following Tradition is quoted 
against him: ‘An Arab came to the Prophet and 
said, “ I have seen the new moon.” His Excellency 
said, “ Dost thou believe that there is no god but 
God? Dost thou confess that Muhammad is his 
Apostle ? ” “ Yes,” replied the man. The Prophet 
calling Billal, the Mu‘a dhd hin. said: “Tell the 
people to commence the fast.” ’ This proves that 
the evidence of one good Muslim is sufficient testi¬ 
mony in the matter. 

The fast is destroyed in the following cases, e.g. if, 
when cleansing the teeth, a little water should pass 
into the throat; if food is eaten under compulsion; 
if an enema is used; if medicine is put into the ears, 
nose, or a wound in the head; if a meal has been 
taken on the supposition that it was night when it 
was really day; if the niyyat in the Ramadan fast 
was not properly made; if after a meal taken during 
the night a portion of food larger than a grain of 
corn remains between the teeth or in a cavity of a 
tooth; lastly, if food is vomited. In each of these 
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cases a fast must be kept in lieu of the one 
thus broken. In the case where the fast is deli¬ 
berately broken, he must fast every day for two 
months; if that cannot be done, he must give sixty 
persons two full meals each, or give one man such 
meals daily for sixty days. The fast is not broken 
by merely tasting anything, by applying antimony 
to the eyes and oil to the beard, by cleansing the 
teeth or by kissing a person; ‘ but it is considered 
better not to do these things during the daytime. 

If a person through the infirmity of old age is 
not able to keep the fast, he must perform §adaqa, 
that is, he must feed a poor person. This opinion 
is based on a sentence in the Qur’an which has 
caused a great deal of dispute: ‘ As for those who 
are able (to keep it and yet break it), the expiation 
of this shall be the maintenance of a poor man ’ 
(ii. 180). This seems to make fasting a matter of 
personal option, and some Commentators admit that 
at first it was so, but they say that the words have 
been abrogated® by the following sentence, which 
occurs in the next verse: ‘ As soon as any one of 
you observeth the moon, let him set about the fast.’ 
Others say that the negative particle ‘ not ’ must be 
understood before ‘ able,’ in which case the words 
within brackets must be omitted. Others explain 

I Serious discussions have been raised as to whether during a period 
of fasting a man may kiss his wife. *Ayisha states that it was the 
custom of the Prophet so to do and thus it is considered lawful, pro¬ 
vided it raises no amorous desires. Faidu'l-Bdri, v. 206-S* 

* Bai^iwf says it is abrogated (i. 101). There are others who main¬ 
tain that it is a mu^kam statement, and cannot therefore be abrogated. 
They hold that it must be restricted to the aged and to persons who 
have chronic diseases. Tafsir4-Husainif p. 30; Tafsir4-Pai4u*U 
Karim, p. 120. 
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the expression * those who are able ’ as equivalent 
to ‘ those who have great difficulty therein,’ such as 
aged and infirm persons. This seems to be the best 
interpretation, and it is usually acted on. 

In the case of women with child, mothers giving 
suck to their children, sick persons whom fasting at 
this particular time might injure, it is sufficient if 
they keep it at another time. In these cases the 
§adaqa is not required. The Qur’an says: ‘He 
who is sick or upon a journey shall fast a like 
number of other days’ (ii. 181). There are five 
days in the year in which it is unlawful to fast. 
These are ‘Idu’l-Fitr, Baqr'id, and the three fol¬ 
lowing days, namely, the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
Dhu’l-Hijja. If during the month of Ramadan a 
person arrives at maturity, or an infidel becomes a 
Muslim, each must keep the fast during the remain¬ 
ing days of the month. 

To take the sahari, or meal taken just before sun¬ 
rise in the month of Ramadan is a sunna act. 
Bukhari. Muslim, and Tirmidhi. all agree that the 
Prophet said, ‘Eat sahari because there is a blessing 
in it. The difference between our fast and that of 
the men of the Book (Christians) is the partaking 
of sahari.’ The meal eaten immediately after sun¬ 
set is called iftar, or the breaking of the fast. 

A Muhammadan fast is a fast during the day 
only. The rich classes, when not strictly religious, 
by turning day into night avoid much of its rigour, 
but popular opinion all over the Muslim world is 
strongly against a man who does not, outwardly at 
least, observe the fast of Ramadan. In this matter 
it may be said, ‘ Pecher en secret, n’est pas pecher, 
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ce n’est que I’eclat qui fait le crime.’ Those who 
have to work for their living find the observance of 
this fast very difficult, yet, as a rule, the lower 
classes observe it strictly.^ 

Fasting is only once referred to in a Meccan Sura 
(xix. 27). It is simply a historical reference and 
is not recommended for imitation. As yet fasting 
was not an obligation. In Madina, the desire to 
win the good opinion of the Jews, led Muhammad 
to imitate their custom and to officially pronounce 
fasting to be a sacred rite. 

4. Zakat. —There are two terms in use to express 
alms-giving. The first is zakat, or the legal alms 
due, with certain exceptions, from every Muslim, 
The second is sadaqa, or offerings on the feast-day 
known as Tdu’l-Fitr, or alms in general.* It is the 
first of these that has now to be considered. 

It is a fard duty for every Muslim of full age, 
to give the zakat on account of his property, pro¬ 
vided that he has sufficient for his subsistence. The 
Qur’an says: ‘ Observe prayer (salat) and the legal 
impost (zakat) ’ (ii. 40, 77, 104).* The Khalifa 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu’l-‘Aziz used to say: ‘ Prayer 
carries us half-way to God, fasting brings us to the 

1 Burton says that when, in the disguise of a Musalmiin doctor, he 
was in Cairo making preparations for the Hajj, he had but one patient 
who would breaK his fast to save his life. Pilgrimage to al-Madinah 
and Meccaht i. 74. 

9 * The former are called zakdt, either because they increase a man's 
store by drawing down a blessing on him, and produce in his soul ^he 
virtue of liberality, or because they purify the remaining part of one's 
substance from pollution, and the soul from the filth of avarice; the 
latter are called sadaqa, because they are a proof of a man's sincerity in 
the worship of God.* Sale, Preliminary Discourse^ sect. iv. 

» See also Suras iv. 79 ; ix. 5, 11 : xxii. 42, 78 ; xxiv. 55 ; Iviii. 14 ; all 
late Meccan Suras. 
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door of His palace, and alms procure us admission.” 
The three conditions without which zakat would 
not be compulsory are: Islam, hurriyat (freedom), 
and nisab (stock). The reason for this is that zakat 
is a fundamental part of ‘ibadat (worship). Hurri¬ 
yat, or freedom, is necessary, for slaves hold no 
property. When the nisab, income, or stock, is re¬ 
quired for daily use, the zakat is not taken from it; 
such as, grain for food, tools, books, household fur¬ 
niture, wearing apparel and horses for riding. If 
a person owes a debt, the amount necessary for its 
liquidation must be deducted from his property and 
the zakat given on the balance. If it is a debt due 
to God, such as an offering due on a vow, or to be 
given in atonement for the neglect of some- religious 
duty, it must not be deducted from the property on 
which zakat is due. 

When the ni§ab is in gold or in silver to the 
value of about £5, then one-fortieth part is due. 
On all rikaz or buried treasure and on metals ex¬ 
tracted from mines, one-fifth of the value must be 
paid; for sheep, buffaloes and goats nothing is given 
when the number is under forty. 

For merchandise and articles of food, the rate 
varies. * 

The zakat is given to the following classes of 
persons. ‘ Alms are to be given to the poor and the 
needy, and to those who collect them, and to those 
whose hearts are won to Islam, and for ransoms, 
and for debtors, and for the cause of God, and for 

1 The exaltation of alms<giving is a characteristic of later Judaism. 

Alms do deliver from death and suffereth not to come into darkness' 
Tobit, tv. 10. 

^ For farther details, see Klein. of IsUhn, pp. 157-9. 
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the wayfarer’ (ix. 60). The words I have italicised, 
according to Husain, Bai^awi, and other authorities, 
are now cancelled, or rather they are allowed to fall 
into disuse, for the term saqit, which is the one used, 
is not so strong as the word mansukh (abrogated).’ 
The reference is to the Arab chiefs who were beaten 
by the Prophet at the battle of Hunain (a.h. 8).* 
‘ God has helped you in many battle-fields, and on 
the day of Hunain. He sent down the hosts which 
ye saw not, and He punished the infidels ’ (ix. 25, 
26). Abu Bakr abolished this giving of zakat to 
converts, and the Khalifa ‘Umar said to these or 
similar persons; ‘This zakat was given to incline 
your hearts towards Islam. Now God has prospered 
Islam. If you be converted it is well ; if not, a 
swoid is between us.’ No Companion has denied 
this statement, and so the authority for the practical 
suspension of this order is that of the Ijma‘u’l- 
Ummat. It is well that an appeal to unworthy 
motives should be abolished, but no commentator, 
so far as I know, makes that a reason for the can¬ 
celling of this order. It is always placed on the 
ground of the triumphant nature of Islam, which 
now needs no such support. 

Zakat may be given to a slave to enable him to 
purchase his freedom, or to enable a poor person to 
perform the Hajj. Credit must be given for the 
care which Muslims take of their poor. It must not 

^Tafsir-i-Husaini, i. 260. Kbald^atu*t-Tafsir, ii. 271. Bai^ldWi. 
i. 390. The term al-Mu*allafa Qulubtthuro» * whose hearts are won,' 
was the name by which the chiefs reconciled after the battle of Hunain 
were known. 

< See Sell, The Life of Muftammad, p. 198. 
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be given to a Dhimmi. It is an obligatory act of 
worship and may be enforced by thi State/ 

Jizya, or poll-tax, is levied on non-Muslims. It is 
of the nature of a ransom, or permits a non-Muslim 
to reside in a Muslim country.* 

5. The Hajj. —The Hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Mecca, is a fard duty. ‘ Proclaim to the people a 
pilgrimage . . . Let them pay their vows and circuit 
the ancient House. This do. And he that re- 
specteth the sacred ordinances of God, this will be 
best for him with the Lord’ (xxii. 28, 30, 31). 
‘ The pilgrimage to the temple is a service due to 
God from those who are able to journey thither; 
and as to him who believeth not, verily God can 
afford to dispense with all creatures’ (iii. 91, 92). 
Baidawi (i. 117) says that the words ‘ are able ’ in 
this verse, were interpreted by the Prophet to mean 
the possession of food to eat and an animal to ride, 
from which statement. Imam ash-Shafi‘i argued that 
a man who could not go in person might send a 
substitute. Imam Malik says any one who can 
walk and keep himself on the way, must go. Imam 
Abu Hanifa considered that it refers "both to the 
means and the strength of the individual. On the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas the following Tradition 
has been handed down: ‘ The Prophet said, “ God 
has made the Hajj far<J.” Then ‘Aqra bin Habis, 
standing up, said: “ O Prophet, is it to be made 
every year? ” His Excellency said: “ If I say yes, it 

* * Now it is left to the religious sense of each Muslim, even in self- 
governing Mul^ammadan countries, whether to pay zakat or not/ 
Muhtammadan Jurisprudence, p. 387* 

« Ibid, p. 387. 
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will be a wajib duty to do it annually; but that ye 
are not able to bear, so the Hajj is necessary only 
once; whatever pilgrimage may be made to Mecca 
in addition is nafl or voluntary.” ’ * 

If a slave or a child should make the Hajj, the 
former on attaining freedom, and the latter on 
coming of age, must again go on pilgrimage. If a 
woman, whose residence is at a distance of more 
than three days’ journey from Mecca, goes on pil¬ 
grimage, she must be accompanied by her husband 
or by a near relative. ‘ A certain man came to the 
Prophet and said: “ My wife is about to make the 
Hajj, but I am called to go on a warlike expedition.” 
The Prophet said: “ Turn away from the war and 
accompany thy wife in the Hajj.” ’ 

Connected with the Hajj there are three fard and 
five wajib actions; all the rest are sunna or musta- 
habb. The fard ones are: (1) to wear no other 
garment except the ihram,® two seamless wrappers, 
one of which is worn round the loins, the other 
thrown over the shoulders, the head being uncovered; 
(2) to stand on ‘Arafat; (3) to make the tawaf,^ 
that is, to go round the Ka'ba, seven times. The 
wajib duties are: (1) to stay in Muzdalifah; (2) to 
run between Mount $afd and Mount Marwa (ii. 
153); (3) to perform the ramyu*r-rijam, or the cast¬ 
ing of the pebbles; (4) to make an extra tawaf; (if 

* Ifaulavi Kaf(*u'd-Dfn Ahmad writes thus in the Nineteenth Century, 
October 1897 : * The ]^ajj cleanses the hearts of men and makes them 
innocent like new-born babes. ’ 

< This ceremony is called al-il^rdm (making unlawful) because now 
various actions and pursuits most be abstained from. The ceremony 
of doffing the pilgrim's garb is called al-i]|^Ul (making lawful) for now 
the pilgrim returns to the ordinary pursuits and joys of a life in the 
world. 
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the Hajis are not Mecciins); and also (5^ to shave 
the head after the pilgrimage is over. 

The Hajj must be made at the appointed >eason. 
^ Let the pilgrimage be made in the months already 
known ’ (ii. 193). The actual Hajj must be in the 
month of Dhu’l-Hijja. 

The ‘Umra, or ordinary pilgrimage, can be done 
at any time of the year except on the ninth artd four 
succeeding days of Dhu’l-Hijja. The authority for 
the ‘ Umra is found in the text: ‘Accomplish the 
pilgrimage (Hajj) and the visitation ’ (‘Umra) (ii. 
192).^ On each of the various roads leading to 
Mecca, there are at a distance of about five or six 
miles from the city, stages called Miqat. 

The Hajis from all parts of the Muslim world at 
length arrive, weary and worn, at one of these 
stages or resting places. They divest themselves of 
their ordinary clothing, perform the legal ablution 
(ghusl), pare their nails, comb their beards, say a 
namaz of two nafl rak'ats, and then put on the ihram. 
The Haji then faces Mecca, makes the niyyat, and 
says: ‘ O God, I purpose to make the Hajj; make 
this service easy to me, and accept it from me,' He 
then says the talbiya : ' ‘ Here I am! O Allah! 

* These months are Shawwal. THiu’hQa'da, and i4yc first ten days-of 
Ohu’l-Hijja. 

* Baidiwi (ii- lOS) says ‘ A woman asked the Prophet il the Tjmra 
was wajib like the Hajj The Prophet said it was not, but that it was 
a good thing to do ' The lOialifa ‘Umar said that it was also a sunna 
practice. 

3 Talbfya means tlie repetition of Labbaik, a phrase eituivaleht to 
* I am here/ The talbfya can be said in any language, though Arabic 
is preferred. It is a sunna duty to repeat it often ; to repeat it 
shart, i.e. a positive condition. Ibn *Abbds says: ‘I heard the Prdphet 
Say, ‘‘ He who dies engaged in the functions of the HAjj shall be raised 
.saying the salutation I.abbaik.*' 

26 
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Here I am! Here I am f There is no God but I’liee I 
Truly, praise and bounty, and the kingdom are to 
Thee! No partner hast Thou! Here am I! ' 

The Haji must now abstain from all worldly 
affairs. He is not allowed to hunt, though he may 
catch fish if he can. ‘ O Believers, kill no game 
while ye are on pilgrimage ’ (v. 96). Bukhari * 
;ays that game killed by others may be eaten, and 
.ecords the following Tradition: ‘O Prophet, I 
have slain a wild ass, and some of it yet remains 
with me. Thy people fear to eat of it lest they be 
put away from thee.’ He said: ‘Let it be for the 
people;’ and they were Muhrimdm, i.e. they had 
assumed the ihram. The Haji must not scratch 
himself, lest vermin be destroyed or a hair be up¬ 
rooted. Bukhari (i. 458) relates how a pilgrim 
killed a louse, and had, in consequence, to sacrifice 
a goat, or to fast three days, or to feed six persons. 
Should the ii^aji feel uncomfortable, he must rub 
himself with the open palm of his hand.“ The face 
and head must be left uncovered, the hair on the 
head and beard unwashed and uncut. ‘ Shave not 
your heads until the offering reach the place of 
sacrifice ’ (ii. 192). On meeting any one, on enter¬ 
ing the city of Mecca or the Musjidu’l-Haram,” the 
IJdji should continually repeat the word Labbaik, 


1 ^a^tifyu’l-BuUlidri, chapter on the ^ajj, i. 384 ct seq. 

« The object of these minute details is that the ' Truce of God ’ may 
be kept. Five noxious creatures, however, may be slain, namely, a 
crow, a kite, a scorpion, a rat and a mad dog. 

3 The MusjidnU'Hardm is the large mosque in Mecca. The Ka'ba 
(onbe) is a square stone building in the centre. This is also called the 
QibU. 
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Labbaik. As soon as he sees the Ka‘ba ’ he must 
say the takbir and the tahlil. Other customs are 
(1) at a place called Dh u Tuwa to bathe, (2) when 
near Mecca, to say: ‘ O God, this is Thy sanctuary 
and the place of security; preserve my flesh and 
blood from hell-fire (3) on seeing the Ka‘ba 
to say: ‘There is no god but God! God is 
great.’ 

On entering the enclosure, by the gate of the Beni 
Shaiba, the Haji says the labbaik, takbir, and the 
tahlil, then a du‘a, followed by a namaz of twO’ 
rak'ats at the station of one of the four Imams. 
On arriving near the hajaru’l-aswad (black stone) 
the Haji again says the takbir and the tahlil, and 
kisses the stone.' .At the same time he says: ‘ O 
.Allah, (I do this) in Thy belief, and in verification 
of Thy book, and in pursuance of Thy Prophet’s 
example—may Allah bless and preserve him. O 
accept Thou my supplication, and graciously grant 
me Thy pardon.’ He then encompasses the Ka‘ba 


^ The ‘Ulama consider the Ka'ba a sacred place. They quote the 
verse ‘ Verily the first house built for mankind was that of Beccah 
(Mecca)—Blessed and a guidance to human beings. Therein are manb 
fest signs, even the standing<place of Abraham, and he who entereth is 
.safe * (iii. 90-1). The word 'therein* is said to mean Mecca, and the 
* manifest signs ' the Ka'ba, which contains such marvels as the foot¬ 
prints on Abraham's platform, and is the spiritual safeguard of all who 
enter it. 

^ A Haji thus graphically describes the scene ; * Now we were driven 
forward, and then we were hurled back ; indeed the bare-footed Faith¬ 
ful, seeing their hopes alternately rise and fall, grew grimly resolute 
to kiss the black stone, cost them what it might. The yearning to do so, 
which had filled their hearts with piety in the seclusion of their homes 
gave place at close quarters to a determination so fierce and uncon 
trollahle as might have offered to a cool-headed spectator a living picture 
of pandemonium.* Hadji Khdn. With the Pilgrims to Mecca, p. 135. 
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seven times, saying, ‘ In the name of Allah, and 
Alldh is Omnipotent! 1 purpose to make the circuit 
seven times.’ This is called the tawaf.’ I'he Haji 
runs round three times at a rapid pace, and four 
times he proceeds slowly. In this he follows the 
practice of the Prophet.* The Haji then presses his 
stomach, chest, and right cheek against the portion 
of the Ka‘ba wall called al-multazim, and raising 
up his arms on high, says, ‘ O Allah, Lord of the 
Ancient House, free my neck from hell-ft re, and 
preserve me from every evil deed; make me con¬ 
tented with that daily bread which Thou hast given 
to me, and bless me in all Thou hast granted! ’ 

The Haji next proceeds to the maqamu’l-Tbrahim* 
(place of Abraham) and then recites two rak‘ats 
called sunnatu’t-tavvaf. .After the first rak'at, he 
repeats Suratu’l-Baqara 'ii> 119; after the, second 
one Suratu’l-Ikhlas fcxii'. Some water from the 


* According to Shalirabtam, the Muslim philosophers believed t)i;s 
sevenfold circumambulation lo !)e symbolical ol the motion of tj)e 
planets round the sun. The circular whirling of the Maulawiyya 
Darwishes represent the same idea The Sufis draw spiritual lessons 
from it. 

In a very late Madina Sura, Suraiu’l-Hajj (xxii), Abraham is con¬ 
nected with the Ka*ba and the tawaf, *And call to mind when We 
assigned the site of the Ka*ba to Abraham and said : ** Unite not aught 
with Me in worship and cleanse my house for those who go in pro¬ 
cession round it " ’ (xxii. 27)« Mul^ammad assumed that the tawaf was 
a custom observed in the time of Abraham. He evidently thought that 
by its retention he could assure the Jews that he was only a restorer 
of the religion of Abraham and thus conciliate them as well as the 
people of Mecca. 

^ RaUilatu'.ySafd, Part 11, li. 694. 

^ The maqamu’l-Ibrahim is a small building, supported by six pillars, 
four of which are surrounded from top to bottom by a fine iron railing. 
Within the railing is a frame about five feet square, said to contain the 
sacred stone on which Abraham sat when he built the Ka'ba. 
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sacred well zamzam' is then drunk, after which 
the Haji returns to the hajaru’l*aswad, and again 
kisses it. 

Hdji Burton thus describes one shaut or single 
circuit:— 

We began the prayer, ‘ O Allah (I do this) in Thy belief 
and in verification of Thy Book, and in faithfulness to Thy 
covenant and after the example of Thy Prophet Muhammad* 
May Allah bless and preserve him! ’ till we reached the 
place al-multazim, between the corner of the black stone and 
the Ka*ba door. Here we ejaculated, ‘O All&h, Thou hast 
rights, so pardon my transgressing them.’ Opposite the door 
we repeated : ‘ O Allah, verily the house is Thy house, and 
the sanctuary Thy sanctuary, and the safeguard Thy safe- 
guard, and this is the place of him who flees to Thee from 
(hell) fire.’ At the building called maqamu’l-Ibrdhim we 
said : ‘ O AlUh, verily this is the place of Abraham, who 
look refuge with, and fled to Thee from the fire ! O deny 
my flesh and blood, my skin and bones to the (eternal) 
flames.: As we paced slowly round the north or ‘Iraq corner 
of the Ka‘ba we exclaimed: ‘ O Allah verily I take refuge 
with Thee from polytheism, and disobedience, and hypocrisy, 
and evil conversation, and evil thoughts concerning family, 
and property, and progeny.’ Turning to the west corner, we 
exclaimed : ‘ O Allah, make it an acceptable pilgrimage, and 
a forgiveness of sins, and a laudable endeavour, and a 
pleasant action (in Thy sight), and a store which perisheth 
not, O Thou Glorious, O Thou Pardoner ! * Between the 

t'it is said that when Ishmael was thirsty C^abriel stamped with his ' 
foot and a spring gashed forth. This is now the sacred well and grave- 
clothes washed in it are looked upon as a protection when the aagels, 
Mtt&kar and Nakfr come to examine the corpse in the grave. * The 
caatodiaas of the well now reap a rich harvest from pilgrims who there 
wash their winding-sheets/ Hadji IChdn, With the Piltfrims to Mecca, 
p. 145. Burton says * it is apt to cause diarrhoea and boils and I ne\'er 
saw a stranger drink it without a wry face. The flavour is a salt bitter, 
resembling an infusion of Epsom salts in a large tumbler of tepid water * 
to aUMa^inah and Meccah, ii 163. 
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south angle and that of the black stone, we said: ‘ O AU&h, 
verily I take refuge with Thee from infidelity, and I take 
refuge with Thee from want, and from the tortures of the 
tomb, and from the troubles of life and death. O Lord, 
grant to me in this life prosperity, and in the next life 
prosperity, and save me from the punishment of fire.* * 

The next step is the running between the Mounts 
Safd and Marwa, a distance of four hundred and 
thirty-eight yards. According to Bukhari, some of 
the An§ar, on assuming the ihram, were troubled 
because the idol Minat was near to Safa, and there¬ 
fore they did not like to go there. They spoke to 
the Prophet about it, and then this verse came; 
* Verily §afa and Marwa are among the monuments 
of God; whoever then maketh a pilgrimage to the 
temple or visiteth it, shall not be to blame if he go 
round about them both’ (ii. 153).® At first the 
custom was given up, for the instincts of the early 
Muslims showed them it was wrong. Thus ‘Asim 
spoke to Anas about it, and he said, ‘ We considered 
it an order in the days of ignorance (i.e. pre-Islamic 
days), and when Islam came we gave it up, then 
this verse (ii. 153) came.’ So the pagan rite was 
retained. Starting from Mount Safa, the Haji runs 
seven times between its summit and that of Mount 
Marwa. He runs, moving the shoulders, and with 
•head erect, like soldiers charging in battle. The 
reason for this is, that the infidel Meccans mock^ 
the Companions of the Prophet, and said that the 
climate of Madina had made them weak. This bold 


1 Barton. Pilgrimaffe to al-Madinah and Meocah, ii. 166 
9 Women need not observe this castom. For date of this verses see 
Sell, The (iistorical Development of the Qur*dn (3rd ed ), p. 123. 
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way of running was adopted to disprove the calumny, 
and so has become a sunna practice.* The prayer 
to be said during the sa‘i (running) is: ‘O my 
Lord, pardon and pity, and pass over that (sin) 
which Thou knowest. Verily Thou knowest what 
is not known, and verily Thou art the most Glorious, 
the most Generous. O our Lord, grant us in both 
worlds prosperity, and save us from fire.’ 

On the seventh day the Imam must preach in 
Mecca, and instruct the pilgrims in the ritual of the 
Hajj. He preaches again on the ninth and eleventh 
days. 

On the eighth day the Haji goes to Mina, three 
miles distant from Mecca, where, with all the other 
Hajis, he says the usual namaz, and there spends 
the night. This is a sunna observance. 

On the morning of the ninth day, starting after 
the salatu’l-fajr, the Haji goes to Mount ‘Arafat, 
where he says: ‘ O God, I turn to Thee, I put my 
trust on Thee, I desire Thee; pardon my sin, accept 
my Hajj, show mercy to me, supply my need in 
‘Arafat.’ He then says labbaik, the takbir, and 
the tahlil. This done, he should stand upon the 
mountain near to the place the Prophet is said to 
have occupied. This is called the wuqfif (standing), 
a necessary part of the Hajj. He must also listen 
to the sermon delivered by the Imam, who is seated 
on a camel, explaining what still remains of the 
ritual of the IJajj. All the time the ^aji should 

1 When the Muslims made their first pilgrimage to Mecca under the 
terms o£ the treaty of ^udaibiyya, they did the last part of the ceremony 
running, and so it has remained a sunna practice ever since. Sell. 
The Life of Mnhamfnadt pp. 180, 188. 
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constantly shout out th« talbiya and the tahlil, and 
weq) bitterly. The then proceeds to Muzdalifa, 
w-here he should pass a portion of the night and 
say also the $alatu’l-maghrib and the ^alatu’lMsha 
together. 

On the morning of the tenth day, the Tdu’d- 
];>uha, or, as it is sometimes called, the Tdu’l- 
Adhd, the Haji goes to Mina, where there are three 
different pillars, commonly known as the ash- 
shaitXnu’l-kabir (great devil), the al-wasifa, or 
middle pillar, and the al-ula, or first one. Holding 
a jamr, or pebble, between the thumb and fore¬ 
finger of the right hand, the Haji throws it a dis¬ 
tance of not less than fifteen feet and says, ‘ In the 
name of Allah, and Allah is Almighty, (I do this) 
in hatred of the fiend and to his shame.’ The re¬ 
maining six stones are thrown in like manner, to con¬ 
found the devils. This ceremony is called ramyu’l- 
jamr, the throwing of stones. 

The pilgrim then returns to Mina, and there offers 
the usual sacrifice of animals. It is called the 
Tdu’d-Puha, of which an account will be given in 
the next chapter. This act, strictly speaking, con¬ 
cludes the Hajj. The Qaji can now shave his 
head, pare his nails, and remove the ihram. Women 
cut off a bit of hair. 

The remaining three days are called the Ayyamu’t- 
tashriq, ‘ days of drying flesh,* because now the 
pilgrims prepare provisions for the return journey 
by cutting slices from the victims offered in sacrifice 
and drpng them in the sun. He then returns to 
Mecca and makes the tawafu’l-wida‘ (circuit of 
farewell) and drinks some water from the well of 
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zamzam. Finally, the ^laji kisses the threshold, 
and then, with hands uplifted, laying hold of the 
covering of the Ka'ba and weeping bitterly, he prays 
most humbly, and expresses regret that he will soon 
have to depart from a place so dear as the sacred 
Ka*ba. Retiring backwards, he makes his exit and 
the Hajj is complete. 

Most of the ceremonies connected w'ith the Hajj, 
the ihram, the shaving of the head, the going to 
§afa and Marwa. the throwing of the stones, the 
circuit of the Ka'ba, the kissing of the black stone, 
and the sacrifice were all pagan ceremonies per¬ 
formed by the idolatrous Arabs. Muhammad in 
trying to gain the Meccans to his side, confirmed 
an idolatrous practice which otherwise would pro¬ 
bably have been extinct long ago. 

The ‘Umra is usually made before the pilgrims 
start homewards. ^ Its ceremonies differ but slight¬ 
ly from the Hajj. No animal sacrifice is needed. 
The ihram must be put on, and the obligations of 
abstinence which it entails must be observed. The 
usual course is then to make the ziyarat, or visit to 
the tomb of the Prophet at Madina. Henceforth 
the pilgrim assumes the honourable title of Haji, 
and so is, ever after, a person of some consequence 
among the community in which he dwells. 

Among the Sunni Musalmans the Hajj cannot be 
performed by proxy, though it is esteemed a ‘ good 
work ’ if some one who can afford it sends a pilgrim 


' Tbe Mirtazila writer Ni^im says that the i^alifa ‘Umar forbad 
the joiniog of the ‘Umra with the tjajj. Shahrast^ni, aUMilal wa'n- 
Nihal, p ^0. 
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who otherwise could not go. The Shi‘ahs, however, 
seem to allow it to be done by proxy.* 

It is certainly very curious to find the old pagan 
•customs,* superstitious and silly, of the Hajj in¬ 
corporated into a religion which professes to be 
monotheistic in principle and iconoclastic in practice. 
The explanation probably is that Muhammad was 
an ardent Arab patriot, and in his great anxiety to 
unite the Arab tribes into a nation, strong to resist 
their surrounding foes, he could not afford to do 
away with a centre and a custom so dear to all 
Arabs as the Ka‘ba and the Hajj.* It was the one 
thing the scattered tribes had in common, and the 
one thing which appealed to the national sentiment. 
It was a compromise, well adapted at the time to 
secure the allegiance * of the Arabs to Islam, by 


> The first European to make the ^ajj was Ludovico Hartema in 1503 
About twenty more have since entered Mecca* Not all went voluntarily, 
for some were captive slaves accompanying their masters. To enter the 
city as Muslims required a competent knowledge of Arabic and a perfect 
acquaintance with Muslim ritual and custom, for detection meant 
certain death. The most distinguished ones are Ludwiz Burckhardt 
<18M). Sir Richard Burton (1853) and C. Snouck Hurgronje (1885)• 
For a good account of all, see Ralli, Christians at Mecca, London, 190^. 

^ Kuenen well calls them * a fragment of incomprehensible heathenism 
taken up undigested into Islim.* Hihhert Lectures, 1882, p* 33 
3 In the Randatu\y^afd (Part II, ii. 696), we read that Muli^ammad, 
during his pilgrimage, ascended Mount *Arafdt and then, standing erect 
on his camel, delivered this verse: * This day have I perfected your 
religion unto yon and fulfilled my mercy upon you and appointed Isldm 
to be your religion ’ (v. 5). thus claiming divine approval for the ^jj. 
as the culminating act of the new religion. 

t Speaking of the inelastic nature of Isldm, Palmer says : * The institu¬ 
tion of the yajj pilgrimage, for example, was an admirable one for 
consolidating the Arab tribes, but it is burdensome and useless to the 
Muslim communities now that they extend over nearly half the civilized 
world Sacred Books of the Bast, vol. vi. p. Ixxvi* 
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giving a national character to it; but it has been a 
source of weakness since, for its continued obser¬ 
vance emphasizes the great Islamic principle that 
aws, regulations, and customs suited for the Arabs 
of the seventh century are binding on Muslims 
everywhere in the twentieth. Christianity took just 
the opposite course. It quickly freed itself from 
the narrow limitations of Judaism. It left Jewish 
ceremonies and circumcision behind in Palestine. 
It never aimed at being a national religion, and so 
became naturally a universal one. Thus it can 
flourish under all forms of civil government, for it 
is dependent on none. It exists independently of 
the State, and survives all forms of political organi¬ 
zation. 

The constant reference to the Prophet’s sayings 
and practice, as an authority for many of the details 
of the arkanu’d-din, shows how largely Islam is 
based on the Sunna.’ With regard to the differences 


‘ By so doing, he unavoidably forged another link in the chain which 
connects the religion with superstition. During the Uajj Islam has no 
pretentions to be cosmopolitan but becomes entirely Arabian, and salutes 
not the Lord of the worlds, but old Meccan fetishes.' Odysseus, Turkey 
in Europe, p. 184. 

t A remarkable confirmation of all 1 have said on the fixed and formal 
nature of Islam, and of the authority of the Snnna, is afforded in a 
Muslim newspaper published in Cairo. Describing the opening of a new 
mosque in London, the editor refers to some speeches made by some 
Musalm&n gentlemen on the occasion, and says : ' Both seem to have 
spoken at the opening proceedings in favour of adapting IslSm to 
European ideas. I do not know what meaning they attach to the 
phrase, but I do know that no adaptation or alteration of Isidm will be 
accepted by any Muslim people. Isidm as a religion, as a guide to man 
in life, in his duties to God and man, is divine and perfect. To say that 
it needs adaptation is to say that it is neither divine nor perfect, and 
no Muslim can or will admit either assumption. Isidm as fit is 
is perfect, and as wonderfully adapted to the needs of man in England 
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of opinion which the great Imams hold on some of 
the details, it is most difficult to decide which side 
holds the correct view. Such opinions are always 
based on some Tradition, the value of which, if 
disputed, it is almost impossible to determine. It is 
sometimes said in praise of Musalmans that they 
are not priest-ridden; but no people in the world are 
so Tradition-ridden, if one may use such an ex¬ 
pression. Until this chain of superstition is broken 
progress and enlightenment seem to be very difficult; 
for this foundation of the Faith and the edifice 
erected on it are so welded together that the under¬ 
mining of the one may be the fall of the other. 


or ia the Arctic regions as it is to the Bedowins of the Arabian desert, 
and the fact that it is so is one of the striking proofs of its divine origin. 
It is written, ** There is no change in the words of God," and therefore 
the Qor'inand theSunna are for ever and for all men unchangeable.' 
Egyptian Herald, February 22, .1896, p. 4. 

This statement shows; (1) the unalterable nature of the law and 
dogmas of Isiim, (2) the inspiration of the Sunna called ' The words of 
God,' (3) the co-ordinate authority of the Sunna with the Qur'dn as a 
basis of Isidm. Nothing that I have said in this and preceding chapters 
on these points is any stronger than this published opinion* 

* Pan-Isldmism almost necessarily connotes an attempt to regenerate 
Isldm on Isldmic lines—in other words, to revivify and stereotype* in 
the twentieth century the principles laid down, more than a thousand 
years ago, for the guidance of a primitive Society. These principles 
involve a recognition of slavery, laws regulating the relations of the 
sexes which clash with modern ideas, and, which is perhaps more im¬ 
portant than all, that crystallization of the civil, criminal and canonical 
law into one immutable whole, which has so largely contributed to 
arrest the progress of those countries whose populations have embraced 
the Moslem faith.* Lord Cromer’s, Annual Reports on the Finances* 
Administration and Condition of Egypt and the Siiddn in 1906, 
Section on the Egyptian Nationalist Movement, published in the London 
Weekly Times, April 5, 1907. 



NOTE TO CHAPTER V 

The following Fatwa was publicly given in the 
Great Mosque, Triplicane, Madras, February 13, 
1880:— 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

THE QUESTION 

G ‘Ulama of the religion and Muftis of the enlightened 
Law, what is your opinion in this matter ? A person having 
translated a juz (one-thirtieth part) of the noble Qur’an into 
the Hindustani language, has printed it. The translation is 
defective ; moreover, the Arabic text is not given. In order 
to give the translation the same authority as the original, 
he has retained the usual signs and marks of the Arabic 
editions: such as, toi, qaf, jim, la, mim, and O*' At the 
end of the juz he has added a translation of the tashshahud, 
({anud, thana, ta‘awwudh, tasrni*, tashibat, ruku*, and sujiid, 
dnd has said that all these must be read in Hindustani. 
He further states that in the translation he has retained the 
rhythm of the original, and that in eloquence and style it 
is equal to the Arabic. He has also added rubrical directions 
as to the ritual of the namaz, and has stated that to those 
who do not know Arabic it is a wajib and a fard duty to 
recite the translation. Further, in support of his views he 
adduces a Hadithu’s-sahih, according to which the Prophet 
said to a Companion, Salman-i-Garsi: ‘ Read a translation 
of the Qur’an in the namaz.* He claims, as on his side, the 
four great Imams. He himself understands Arabic, yet he 
says his namaz in Hindustani, and influences others to do 
likewise. 

Now, what is the order of the noble Law with regard to 
such a person, and what is the decree in the case of those 
who follow him ? O learned men, state the Law in this 
matter and merit a good reward. 

^ For an explanation of these signs see Sell. 'Ilniu't-Tajwid (C.L.S.). 
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THE ANSWER 

After praising God, and after imploring His mercy and 
peace on Muljammad, be it known that the person referred 
to is an infidel, an atheist, and a wanderer from the truth. 
His assertion that his opinions are in accordance with those 
of the four Imdms is utterly false, because according to Im&m 
Sh4fi‘i, Imam M41ik, and Im4m H^nbal it is illegal to use 
a translation of the Qur’in when saying the namaz, whether 
the worshipper is ignorant of Arabic or not. Thus Imam 
Nav&ri, a disciple of Sh6fi‘f says: ‘ It is unlawful in any 
case to use Persian * in the namaz.’ Faqi ‘AH, a disciple of 
Mdlik, says : * Persian is unlawful.’ To these opinions K&fi, 
a disciple of yanbal, adds his testimony : ‘ To recite in the 
namAz from a translation of the Qur’an is unlawful.’ The 
term Qur’dn, means an Arabic Qur’an, for God speaks of it 
as a revelation in Arabic. The words ‘ recite so much of the 
Qur’an as may be easy to you ’ prove the duty of reciting it; 
whilst the words, * an Arabic Qur’an have we sent it down ’ 
shows that the Qur’dn to be used is an Arabic one, 
and in the Masifyti’l-A^hdr it is written: ‘If a person 
says the nam^z in a language other than Arabic, he fs 
a madman or an atheist.’ The statement made by the person 
complained of regarding Sulman-i-Farsi is not correct. In 
the Nihdydh (commentary on the Hiddyah) it is written 
that some Persians wrote to Salmon, and requested him to 
send them a Persian translation of Sdratu’l-Fatiha. He 
complied with their request, and they used it in the nam&z 
until they could pronounce Arabic properly. The Prophet 
on hearing of this circumstance made no remark. This 
account, however, is not trustworthy; but granting that it is 
true, all that it proves is that, until some Arabic words can 
be remembered, a ti'anslation may be used. No Im&m has 
ever said that to read a translation is fart} or wajib. So if 
the person referred to says that it is far^ to read his own 

■ Persian was the foreign language with which the early Muslims 
were brought most into contact; but the objection applies equally to 
any other language. 
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translation, then it follows that to read the original Arabic 
will not be fard, but will be unlawful. Now such an opinion 
is infidelity. The person is a kahr, for he tries to make out 
that the ‘Ulami of all preceding ages, who have instructed 
the people from the days of the Prophet till now to read 
Arabic in the namaz, are sinners. He has translated the 
du‘a-i-qundt, tlian&, and the tasbih^t of the ruku‘ and sujdd, 
and has said that these translations should be used in the 
namaz. Thus it is plain that he wants to abolish the use 
of Arabic in the prayers. The result of such a course would 
be that soon a number of different translations would be 
circulated, and the text, like that of the Taurat and the Injil, 
would be corrupted. In the Fatawa-i- Alamgiri it is written; 
‘ Whosoever considers that the unlawful is lawful or vice 
versH is a kafir.’ ‘ If any one without apparent cause ha~ 
enmity with one of the ‘Ulama, his orthodoxy is doubtful.’ 
‘ A man who, after committing a fault, declines to repent, 
though requested to do so, is an infidel.’ In the Tahqiq-i‘ 
Sliarh-i-Flusaini it is written : * To translate theQur’an into 
Persian and to read that is unlawful.’ In the Fatdwd-i- 
Matlubxt'l-Mu'miniin it is said : ‘ Whosoever intends to write 
the Qur’in in Persian must be strictly forbidden.’ In the 
Itqdn it is written : * According to Ijma‘, it is wrong to speak 
of the Qur’an as having rhynres.’ ’ In the Fatdwd-i-Tdtdr 
Kluind it is said : ‘ To translate the Arabic into Persian is 
an act of infidelity.’ 

Our decision then is that the usual salutations should not 
be made to this person. If he dies, he must not be buried 
in a Musalman cemetery. His marriages are void and his 
wives are at liberty, according to the rule laid down in the 
MiftdJju's-Sad-at. As by the proofs of the law here adduced 
the ‘Ulama have declared such a person to be an infidel, it 
follows that all those who assist him or who consider his 
claim just, or who circulate his opinions, or who consider 
him to be a religious person and a fit guide for men, are 
also infidels. To send children to be taught by him, to 

> This is because by so doing it would seem to ascribe to it similarity 
to humaa composition. 
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purchase newspapers which advocate his views, and io con¬ 
tinue to read his translation is unlawful. In the Fattiwd-i- 
'Alamgirl, in the chapter entitled Murtad, it is written: 
* Whosoever has doubts of the present infidelity and of the 
future punishment of such an one is an infidel.' God say« 
in the Qur’an: ‘ Be helpful to one another according to 
goodness and piety, but be not helpful for evil and malice ; 
and fear ye God ’ (v. 3). In another place God says, ' Who¬ 
soever acts not according to God’s order is an infidel.’ Now, 
what greater disobedience can there be than this, that a person 
should say that the recital of the .\rabic Qur’an in the namaz 
is not lawful, and that the recital of his own Hindustani 
translation of it is incumbent ffard) ? Our duty is to give 
information to Musalmans, and God is the best Knower. 

This was written by a learned Maulavi, and 
signed by twenty-four other leading Maulavis of the 
city of Madras. 

This fatwa is of very considerable importance, 
as showing how unyielding the law of Islam i.** to 
the varied circumstances of the countries in which 
it exists. The law enjoining the Arabic language 
as a medium of worship was suited for the .\rab 
people, and the principle involved would seem to be 
that the vernacular language of a country should 
be used by the Muslims of that country for the 
purposes of devotion; but it is not .so. It further 
demonstrates that all .such matters must be regulated, 
not by the needs of the age or country, but by an 
antiquated law, framed to meet other conditions. 
The authority paid to the statements made by the 
four chief Imams, and the fact that the fatwa is 
based on their decisions, and on previous fatwas in 
which their authority has been adduced, show how 
^ven to the present day they are regarded as the 
Mujtahidun of Isldm. The fatwi is thus manifestly 
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orthodox, and corroborates most fully all I have 
said in the first chapter on the ‘ Foundations of 
Islam.’ Again, this man might have divorced his 
wives and obtained others, he might have kept con¬ 
cubines, he might have led an evil life, and still 
remained in Islam; but to approach God in prayer 
through the medium of his mother tongue was an 
offence so great that he could only be regarded as 
an out-cast.’ 


1 * The five daily saiawdt might be thought to constitute a considerable 
devotional exercise. How they came to assume their stereotyped form 
will never be known; it is clear that their purpose is rather " making 
mention of God '* and keeping the mind in constant recollection of the 
Divine Being, than petition or supplication. To the devout these five 
daily prayers did not nearly suffice. The extra devotions, (ante p. 166) 
invented by the ascetics and mystics introduced into Isidm something far 
more analogous to the prayers of other religions than the saUt/ 
Margoliouth, Tht Early Development of Mohammedanism * pp. 147-8. 

27 



CHAPTER VI 


THE FEASTS AND FASTS OF ISLAM 

1. Muharram. —Muharram, the name of the Hrst 
month of the Muhammadan year, is also the name 
given to the days of mourning spent by the Shi‘ahs 
in commemoration of the martyrdoms of ‘Ali and of 
his two sons, Hasan and Husain. The ceremonies 
differ slightly in different countries. The following 
is a description of an Indian Muharram. 

Some days previous to the feast, the ‘Ashur Khana 
{literally, ten-day house) is prepared. As soon as the 
new moon appears, the people gather together in the 
various ‘Ashur Khanas. and say a fatiha* over some 
sherbet or some sugar in the name of Husain. After 
the fdtiha the reciter adds: ‘O God, grant the reward 
of this to the soul of Husain.’ The sherbet and sugar 
are then given to the poor. Then they mark a spot 
for the alawa, or hole for the bonfire which is to be 
lit. Every night during the festival these fires are 
kindled, and the people, both old and young, fence 
across the fire with swords or sticks, and jump about 
calling out ‘AH! Noble Husain! Noble Husain! 
Bridegroom! Bridegroom! Friend! 

The ‘Ashur Khana is generally a temporary 
structure, or some large hall fitted up for the occasion. 
Sometimes the walls are draped with black cloth, 
bordered with texts of th^ Qur’an written in a large 


1 The saying of a fitilja is the recitation of the S&ratn'l-Ffitilja (i) 
to which sometimes a short prayer is added, as in the text. 
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and elegant style. The place is brilliantly illu¬ 
minated. On one side stands the ta'ziyas or tabuts, 
structures made of wood covered with tinsel and 
profusely ornamented and often very costly. They 
represent the mausoleum erected on the plains of 
Karbala over the remains of Husain, or the Prophet’s 
tomb at Madina. At the back of the ta‘ziyas several 
articles are placed, similar to those supposed to have 
been used by Husain at Karbala,—a turban of gold, 
a rich sword, a shield, a bow and arrow. The ‘alams 
or standards, which are commonly made of copper 
and brass, though occasionally of gold or of silver, 
are placed against the walls. The usual standard 
is that of a hand placed on a pole. This is emble¬ 
matic of the five members * who compose the family 
of the Prophet, and is the special standard of the 
Shi'ahs. These standards have many different names, 
such as the standard of the palm of ‘Ali, of the Lady 
Fatima, of the horse-shoe (to represent the shoe of 
Husain’s swift horse) and others too numerous to 
mention. 

Every evening large crowds of people assemble in 
these ‘Ashur Khanas. In the centre, on a slightly 
raised platform, a band of singers chant the 
marthiya, an elegiac poem in honour of the martyred 
Husain. It is a monotonous performance, lasting 
about an hour; but it has a wonderful effect on the 
audience, who, seated on the ground, listen patiently 
and attentively. At each pause the hearers beat 
their breasts, and say ‘ Husain! Husain! ’ Real or 
simulated grief often finds expression in groans and 


1‘These are Mul^amiiiad, *AH, Filtima. Hasan and ]^usain. 
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tears, though the more violent expression of the 
anguish felt is reserved for a later ceremony. 

This over, the Waqi‘a Khan (literally, narrator 
of events) ascends the mimbar or pulpit, and seats 
himself on the top, or on a lower step. He proceeds 
to relate the historical facts, adding many curious 
stories gathered from the vast heap of Traditions* 
which have cast such a halo of glory around the 
martyrs. Sometimes he becomes very excited, and 
the audience is stirred up to great enthusiasm. After 
a while the persons present rise and form two lines 
facing each other. A boy then chants a few words, 
and the persons in the assembly begin, slowly at 
first, to sway their bodies to and fro, calling out 
‘All! ‘All! ^usain! Husain! Each one then beats 
his breast vigorously. In some cases blood has 
been known to flow from the breast, so severe is the 
self-inflicted beating.* This continues till they are 
well-nigh exhausted, when the whole company goes 
away, to repeat the performance over again in some 
other ‘Ashur Khana. 

During this season women who can read visit the 
zananas and chant marthiyas to the ladies of the 
haram, by whom this season of Muharram is cele¬ 
brated with great earnestness. 

1 I give one or two as an illustration of the extraordinary things that 
are said and believed: * When al-Husain was murdered, the world 
stood still for seven days, and the sun upon the wa'ls appeared as a 
saffron coloured sheet, and the stars struck one upon the other. The 
sun was eclipsed that day, and the horizon was red for six months after. 
Not a stone was turned in Jerusalem that day but blood was found 
beneath it.’ As-Syuti. History of the Khalifas, p. 211. 

t This seems to be part of an ancient ritual. The worshipper shedf 
his own blood at the altar as a means of commending himself and his 
prayer to the Deity. The priests of Baal did this (1 Kings xviii. 2{i). For 
other instances, see Robertson Smith, Religion ofths SemiteSf p. 303. 
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On the seventh day the ‘alam of Qasim is 
taken out in public procession.. This represents 
the marriage of Qasim, the son of Hasan, to the 
favourite daughter of Husain, just before the death 
of the latter. This standard is usually borne by a 
a man on horseback. The crowd shoutout ‘ Bride¬ 
groom! Bridegroom!’ As the standard which re¬ 
presents Qasim is supposed to be a martyr, it is 
when brought back laid down, covered over, and 
treated as a corpse. Lamentation is made over it 
as for one dead. Sherbet is then produced, and a 
fatiha is said, after which the .standard is again set 
up in its own place. 

The neza, a lance or .spear with a lime on the top, 
to recall to remembrance the fact that Yazid caused 
Husain’s head to be thus carried about, is taken in 
procession from one place to another. Vows are 
frequently made to the standard called Na‘l Sahib, 
which represents the shoe of Husain’s horse. Thus 
a woman may say to it, ‘ Should I through your 
favour be blessed with offspring, I shall make it run 
in your procession.' If she attains her wish, the 
child, when seven or eight years old, has a small 
parasol placed in its hand and is made to run after 
the Na‘l Sahib. 

If two 'alarns or standards meet, they embrace 
each other, that is, they are made to touch. .A fatiha 
is then said, and the respective processions pass on 
their way. The buraq, supposed to be a fac-simile 
of the horse sent by Gabriel for Muhammad to 
make the night ascent to heaven, is also taken out. 

On the evening before the tenth day, which, 
according to the Muslim mode rf computing time, is 
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the tenth night, the whole of the ta'ziyas and the 
‘alams are taken out in procession. It is the carnival 
of the Musalman year. 

On the following day, the ‘Ashura, they kindle the 
fires in the alawas, and say a fatiha in each ‘Ashur 
Khana. After this the ‘alams and the ta'ziyas are 
taken away to a large open spot near water, which 
represents ttie plain of Karbala. Another fatiha is 
said, and the ornaments and decorations are taken 
off the ta'ziyas, the frameworks of which are then 
ca.st into the water.‘ The water reminds the people 
of the parching thirst which Husain felt before his 
death. The ‘alams, are then immersed. The 
people then burn incense, recite the marthiyas, return 
home, and say a fatiha over the ‘alams and buraqs. 
On the evening of the twelfth, they sit up all night 
reading the Qur’an, reciting marthiyas and verses 
in praise of Husain. On the thirteenth day a quantity 
of food is cooked, which, when a fatiha has been said 
over it, is distributed to the poor. Some very pious 
Shi'ahs celebrate the fortieth day after the first of 
Muharram. It is on this day, according to some 
accounts, that the head and body of Husain were re¬ 
united. It is known as the ‘td-i-sar wa tan (head- 
and-body feast). 

The Sunnis do not, except as spectators, take any 
part in the Muharram ceremonies. Indeed, where 
the ruling Power is not strong, there is often much 
ill-feeling aroused by the enthusiasm excited for all 
that concerns ‘AH and his family. The three first 

1 * Daring the first ten days they are supposed to contain the bodies of 
the martyrs, but now being empty the taVJyas become mere ordinary 
frames* and can be destroyed.* Herklot, Qdnuti-Ulsldm, p. 146, 
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iQialifas are often well abused, and that no Sunni 
can bear with patience. The breach between the 
Sunni and the Shi‘ah is very wide, and the annual 
recurrence of the Muharram feast tends to keep alive 
the distinction. 

The tenth day, the ‘Ashura, is a Sunna feast, 
and, as such, is observed by all Sunnis. It is 
considered to be a most excellent day, for on it God 
is said to have created Adam and Eve, His throne, 
heaven, hell, the seat of judgment, the tablet of 
decree, the pen, fate, life, and death. The Sunnis 
about three o’clock in the afternoon of this day 
prepare sherbet, and a dish composed of boiled rice 
and pulse mixed with clarified butter and spices. 
A fatiha in the name of Husain and of those who 
were martyred with him is then said. A namaz of 
some nafl rak’ats is said, and sometimes a du‘a is 
added. On this day also they go to the burial- 
grounds and place flowers on, and say fatihas over, 
the graves of their friends. 

Indian Musalmans have copied in their feast 
many Hindu ceremonies. The procession of the 
ta'ziyas and the casting of them into the water is 
very similar to the procession at the Hindu feast of 
the Durga Puja, when on the tenth day the Hindus 
cast the idol Durga, the wife of Siva, into the Ganges. 
The oblations offered at different shrines are similar 
to tho.se offered by the Hindus, such as rice, clarified 
butter, and flowers. The Muhammadan form ot 
worship was too simple for a country in which an 
allegorical and idolatrous religion predominated, 
addressing itself to the senses and the imaginations 
rather than to the understanding and the heart; 
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consequently the Musalman festivals have borrowed 
from it a variety of pagan rites and a pompous and 
splendid ceremonial. 

The following is a prayer used in a fatiha for 
"All 

I pray that God may deign, for the sake of that pure 
soul, the ornament of the book of nature, the first of mortals 
after ihe Prophet, the star of mortals, the most precious 
jewel of the jewel-box of virtue, the lord of the high and 
the low, he who occupies a distinguished place on the 
bridge of eternity, the mihrab * of the Faith, he who sits 
upon the throne of the palace of the law, the ship of the 
sea of religion, the sun of the firmament of glory, the power 
of the arm of the Prophet, he who has merited access to the 
tabernacle of the Divine Unity, the most profound of all 
religious people, the resplendent brightness of the marvels of 
God, the father of victory, the Imam of the gate of heaven, 
the cup-bearer of the water of kauthar, he who has merited 
the praise of Mubammad, he who is the best of men, the holy 
martyr, the chief of Believers, the Imam of the Faithful, 
‘Alf, son of Abu Tdlib, ‘AU the victorious lion of the Most 
High—I pray that God, for the sake of this holy Khalifa, 
may favourably hear the vows which I offer to Him. 

The following prayer occurs in a fatiha said for 
Hasan and Husain :— 

I pray that the eternal God may deign to accept the vows 
which I make for the repose of the glorious souls of the two 
brave Imdms, the martyrs well-beloved by God, the innocent 
victims of wickedness, the blessed Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
and Abd ‘Abdu’lUh al-Husain, and for the twelve Imdms, 
and the fourteen * pure ones, and for the seventy-two martyrs 
of the plain of Karbald. 

I The mi^rdb is a niche in a watl which indicates the position of 
Mecca. The face is always turned to it when prayers are said, so that 
the expression in the prayer means that * Alf is to be the object towards 
which the Faithful look. 

* Muhammad, Fdlima, and the twelve Imdms. 
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2. Akhir-i-CkXr Shamba.’—T his is a Persian 
name for a feast held on the last Wednesday of the 
month Safar. It is kept in commemoration of the 
fact that on this day the Prophet experienced some 
mitigation of the disorder which in the next month 
terminated his life. Sweet cakes are prepared, and 
fdtihas in the name of the Prophet are said over 
them ; but the most extraordinary custom is the 
drinking of the seven salams. A plantain leaf, or 
a leaf of the mango-tree, or a piece of paper is taken 
to a Mulla, who writes seven short sentences from 
the Qur’an upon it. The writing whilst still wet is 
washed off, and the mixture drunk by the person 
for whom it was written. Peace and happiness are 
thus ensured for the future. The seven salams are: 
{1) ‘ Peace ! shall be the word on the part of a 
merciful Lord’ (xxxvi. 58). (2) ‘Peace be on 

Noah throughout the worlds ’ (xxxvii. 77). (3) 

‘ Peace be on .\braham ’ (xxxvii. 109). (4) ‘ Peace 

be on Moses and Aaron ’ (xxxvii. 120). (5) ‘ Peace 
be on Elias ’ (xxxvii. 130). (6) ‘ Peace be on you ; 

ye have been good ; enter into Paradise ’ (xxxix. 
73). (7) ‘ It is peace till the breaking of the morn ’ 

(xcvii. 5). 

The Shi’ahs consider this an unlucky day. They 
call it ‘ Char Shamba-i-Siiri'—The ‘ Wednesday of 
the Trumpet ; ’ that is, of the trumpet of the last 
day. The Sunnis, on the other hand, rejoice in the 
day, and esteem it an e.xcellent and auspicious 
season. 


^ This feast is not universally kept and the Wahhabis do not observe 
this or the Bdrd Wafdt. 
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3. BAra WafAt. —This feast, observed in India, 
but not general elsewhere, is held on the twelfth day 
of the month Rabi‘u’l-awwal. The name is derived 
from bara, twelve, and wafat, death, because many 
suppose that on this day the Prophet died. Others, 
however, maintain that he died on the second of the 
month, and, as there is some doubt on the subject, 
many persons make a fatiha every day, from the 
first to the twelfth of the month inclusive. Those 
who keep the feast as Bara Wafat observe the 
ceremony called sandal on the previous evening, and 
the ‘urs, that is, the prayers and the oblations, on 
the twelfth. The $andal consists in making a 
perfumed embrocation from sandal-wood. This is 
then placed in a vessel and carried in procession to 
the ‘id-gah,^ or to the place where fatiha will be 
said. It is then distributed to the people. It is a 
sort of public notice on the eve of a feast-day or of 
a saint’s day, that on Ihe morrow the usual prayers 
and offerings will be made in such and such a place. 
On the morning of the twelfth, the Qur’an is read in 
the mosque or in private houses : then food is 
cooked and fatihas are said. 

Some persons possess a qadamu’r-Rasul, ot foot¬ 
step of the Prophet. This is a stone with the 
impression of a footstep on it.* It is a sacred thing, 

1 The 'id-gdh is nsually built outside of the town, and consists of a 
long wall of masonry with two minarets and a large raised open conrt. 
There is a mil^rdb in the wall, but no proper mimbar or pulpit, three 
raised steps doing duty for it. Sometimes, however, a mosque is used 
as an 'id-g^h. 

3 Tradition records that the Prophet, after the battle of Uhud, was 
one day "ascendtngya hill in a^rage. The heat of his passion was such 
that the mountain softened into the consistence of wax, and retained,, 
some say eighteen, others forty impressions of his feet. When rebuked 
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and on this day the place in which it is kept is- 
elegantly decorated. When a company ha.s assem¬ 
bled, some persons appointed for the purpose repeat 
the story of the birth, miracles, and death of the 
Prophet. Portions of the Qur’an are read and the 
durdd is said. 

In Madras, and in some other parts, it is more 
customary to keep this day, not as the anniversary 
of the death of the Prophet, but as the ‘J^^hn-i- 
milad-i-sharif,’ the ‘ Feast of the noble birth.’ The 
practical duties are the same- Instead of the 
qadamu’r-Rasul, the atharu’sh-sharif is exhibited. 
This relic is supposed to be a real portion of the 
hair of the Prophet’s beard. It is said to possess 
the miraculous property of growing again when a 
portion is broken off. On this day it is put into 
rose-water, which those present then drink and rub 
on their eyes. Great virtue is attached to this 
proceeding. In the Athar Khana or relic-house, 
fatihas and duruds are repeated. The observance 
of this festival is neither wajib nor sunna, but 
mustahabb. It is generally kept, and some people 
believe in the miraculous growth of the atharu’sh- 
sharif. 

4. Laylatu’l-Bar.-\t.' —This feast, the name of 
which signifies the ‘night of the record,’ is held on 


by (rabriel for his anger, the Prophet inquired the cause of his rebuke 
Gabriel told him to look around. The Prophet, seeing these impressions 
of his feet on the stones, was astonished. His anger instantly ceased 
Herklot, Qdniln-i-lsldm, p. 152. 

1 Some persons suppose that the verse * By the clear Book I see ! on a 
blessed night have We sent it down, for We would warn mankind* 
(xliv. 1,2) refers to this night ; but the more general opinion is that 
it is a reference to the Laylatu’l-Qadr when the Qur'an was given 
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the fourteenth day of the month Sha‘ban. The 
‘arafa, or vigil, is kept on the preceding day.’ The 
word barat signifies a book or record. It is said 
that God on this night registers in the barat all the 
actions men are to perform during the ensuing year. 
On the thirteenth day food is prepared for the poor 
and a fatiha for the benefit of deceased ancestors 
and relatives is said over it. When all in the house 
are assembled, the Siiratu’l-Fatiha is read once, the 
Suratu’l-Ikhlas (cxii) three times, the Ayatu’l-Kursi 
(ii. 256) once, and then the durud. After this a 
prayer is offered, in which God is asked to transfer 
the reward of this service, and of the charity shown 
in the gift of food to the poor, to the souls of 
deceased relatives and friends of this family. This 
petition is offered in the name of the Prophet. The 
men then go to the mosque, and after the salatu’l- 
^isha’ they repeat a number of naff rak‘ats. This 
over, the Suratu Ya Sin (xxxvi) is read three 
times. The first time, the intention is that the 
worshipper may have a long life; the second 
time, that his means of subsistence may be in¬ 
creased; the third time, that he may be protect¬ 
ed from evil. The Suratu’d-Dukhan (xliv) is 
then read with the same intentions, after which 
any other portions may be read. Those present 
then rise and go to the various cemeteries. On 
the way they purchase flowers to place on the 
graves. A fatiha is then said for the benefit 
of the arwahu’l-qubur, the souls of those there 
I>uried. 


1 The Baqr *id is the only other feast that has an ‘arafa. 
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These observances are neither far^ nor sunna, 
but nawafil, works of supererogation. Still though 
they are bid'at, they are esteemed good, and so are 
called bid‘atu’l-hasana, or excellent innovation. 
The following prayer is added to the fatiha: ‘O our 
God, by the merits of the Apostleship of Muham¬ 
mad, grant that the lamps which are lit up on this 
holy night may be for the dead a pledge of the light 
eternal, which we pray Thee to shed on them. O 
God, admit them, we beseech thee, into the abode of 
eternal felicity.’ 

5. Ramadan and ‘fou’i.-F'iTR. —In the second 
year of the Hijra it was ordained that the month of 
Ramadan should be kept as a fast (ii. 181). The 
Muslims had hitherto observed as the principal fast 
the Ashiira, the tenth day of Muharram. This fast 
was probably connected with the Jewish fast on the 
tenth day of the seventh month. (Leviticus xxiii. 
27). When Muhammad first went to Madina, he 
hoped to win over the Jews to his side; but after he 
failed, he took every opportunity of making Islam 
differ as much as possible from Judaism. This 
was the reason why the Qibla was changed (ii. 139) 
and that, in the second year of his residence at 
Madina, the fast of Ramadan was appointed.^ The 
reasons assigned for the selection of this month are 
that in Ramadan God gave to the previous prophets 
the revelations connected with their names, and that 
in this month the Qur’an was sent down from the 
Lauhu’l-Mahfu?, or preserved table, in the seventh 

' The §abfans kept a fast of thirty days and observed the feast of 
al-Fitr. Muhammad may have borrowed the idea from them. TisdalU 
Sources of the Qur*dn, p. 53. 
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heaven to the first or lowest one, and that on the 
Laylatu’l-Qadr, or ‘ night of power,’ the first reve¬ 
lation was made to Muhammad. To illustrate the 
sacredness of this month the Prophet used to say 
that in it ‘ all the gates of Paradise are open, and 
the gates of hell are shut, and the devils are chained 
by the leg.’ ‘ Only those who observe it will be 
allowed to enter by the gate of heaven called Rayyan.’ 
Those who keep the fast ‘ will be pardoned all their 
past venial sins.’ In making the fast one for the 
day, and not for the night Muhammad may have 
borne in mind the verse: ‘ God wisheth you ease, but 
wisheth not your discomfort ’ (ii. 181), but Baidawi 
(i. 103) explains these words as referring to the 
relief afforded to travellers and sick persons. 

The special ceremonies connected with the Ra¬ 
madan are the tarawih namaz and i'tikaf (retire¬ 
ment). In the Sahihu'l-Bukhdrt it is said that 
i'tikaf was kept as a ceremony by the pagan Arabs 
before the days of the Prophet. ‘ Thus ‘Umar binu’l- 
Khattab said: “0 Prophet, certainly I vowed in 
the days of ignorance that I would perform i‘takaf 
at night in the Musjidu’l-Haram.” The Prophet 
replied, “ Fulfil thy vow and keep i‘tikaf at night.” ’ 
Each night in Ramadan one-thirtieth part (sipara) 
of the Qur’an is recited in the mosque. The duty 
of performing the i‘tikaf is a sunnatu’l-mu’akkada, 
a very strict duty. The mu‘takif, one who makes 
i'tikaf, must remain apart in a mosque used for 
public services, and there meditate. Women make 
i‘tikaf in a private room and not in a mosque. 
If the meditation is disturbed by any illegal inter¬ 
ruption, another day should be devoted to it. Some 
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theologians hold that i'tikaf is far^u’l-kifaya, that 
is, if one person of a community does it, the obliga¬ 
tion does not rest on the others. If, however, a 
person makes a vow in Ramadan, then i‘tikaf is 
considered wajib. All the sects except the Shafi‘is, 
hold that the mu'takif must fast with intention. 
On no account must he go out of the mosque 
except for necessary purposes, and for making 
the legal ablutions. At night he may eat, drink, 
and sleep in the mosque : acts (juite unlawful 
at other times. He may speak with others on 
religious matters, and, if a man of business, he may 
give orders with regard to the purchase and sale of 
merchandise, but on no account must any goods be 
brought to him. It is highly meritorious for him to 
read the Qur’an in an audible voice. By such an 
act he becomes a man of penetration, whose words 
are as powerful as a sharp sword, that is, his bless¬ 
ing or his curse takes effect. 

When the thirty days have passed the fast is 
broken. This act is called iftar, and the first day 
on which food is taken is called the ‘tdu’l-Fitr—the 
‘ feast of the breaking of the fast.’ On that day the 
sadaqa is given before the namaz is said in the 
mosque. The §adaqa of the ‘Idu’l-Fitr is confined 
to Muslims : no other persons can receive these 
alms. When this has been done, the people go to 
the mosque, saying, ‘ God is great ! God is great ! ’ 
The namaz is like that of a Friday, except that only 
two rak*ats are said, and the khutba which is said 
after the namaz is sunna. After hearing the sermon, 
which is preached in Arabic, the people disperse, 
visit each other, and thoroughly enjoy themselves. 
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A very usual form of the khutba of the ‘Idu’l- 
Fitr is as follows :— 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful 

Holy is God, who has opened the door of mercy for those 
who fast, and in mercy and kindness has granted them the 
right of entrance into heav'en. God is greater than all. 
There is no God save Him. God is great! God is great! 
and worthy of praise. It is of His grace and favour that 
He rewards those who keep the fast. He has said : ‘ I will 
give in the future world houses and palaces, and many ex¬ 
cellent blessings to those who fast.’ Holy is He who certainly 
sent the Qur’an to our Prophet in the month of Ramadan, and 
who sends angels to grant peace to all true believers. 'We 
praise and thank Him for the ‘Idu’l-Fitr, that great blessing, 
and we testify that beside Him there is no.God. He is alone. 
He has no partner. This witness which we give to His 
Unity will be a cause of our safety here, and finally gain us 
an entrance to Paradise. Mul^mmad (on whom be the mercy 
and peace of God) and all famous prophets are His slaves. 
He is the Lord of genii and of men. From Him come 
mercy and peace upon Muliammad and his family, so long as 
the world shall last. God is greater than all; there is none 
beside Him. O company of believers, O congregation of 
Muslims, the mercy of the True One is on you. He says 
that this feast-day is a blessing to you, and a curse to the 
unbelievers. Your fasting will not be rewarded, and your 
prayers will be stayed in their flight to heaven until you have 
given the sadaqa. O congregation of believers, to give alms 
is to you a w&jib duty. Your duty in Ramadfhi is to say 
the tariwtb prayers, to make supplication to God, to sit and 
meditate (i'tikdf) and to read the Qur’&n. The religious 
duties of the first ten days of Rama(}&n gain the mercy of 
God, those of the second ten merit* His pardon ; whilst those 
of the last ten save those who do them from the punishment 
of hell. God has declared that Ramadan is a noble month, 
for is not one of its nights, the Laylatu'l-Qadr, better than a 
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thousand month« ? On that night Gabriel and the angels 
descended from heaven ; till the morning breaks it is full of 
blessing. Its eloquent interpreter and its clearest proof is the 
Qur’an, the word of God most Gracious. Holy is God, who 
says in the Qur’an : ‘ This word of God comes down in the 
month of Ramadan.' This is a guide for men, a distinguisher 
between right and wrong. O Believers, m such a month be 
present; obey the order of your God and fast; but let the 
sick and the travellers substitute some other days, on which to 
fast, so that no days be lost, and say : ‘ God is great!' and 
praise Him. God has made the fast easy for you. O Be¬ 
lievers, God will bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Qur’an. E\ ery verse of it is a‘benefit to us and fills us with 
wisdom. God is the Bestower, the Holy King, the Munifi¬ 
cent, the Kind, the Nourisher, the Merciful, the Clement.’ 

6. The Baqar-^Id. —This is the most important 
feast in the whole year. It is also called the ‘tdu’l- 
Atjlha and the ‘fdu’d-Duha, the feast of sacrifice. 
In Turkey and in Egypt it is called Bairam and in 
Persia the ‘td-i-Qurban. Its origin was as follows: 
A few months after the hijra or flight from Mecca, 
Muhammad, dwelling in Madina, observed that the 
Jews kept, on the tenth day of the seventh month, 
the great fast of the Atonement. The Prophet was 
informed that it was a memorial of the deliverance 
of Moses and the children of Israel from the hands 
of Pharaoh. ‘ We have a greater right in Moses 
than they,’ said Muhammad, so he fasted with the 
Jews and commanded his followers to fast also. 
This was at the period of his mission when Muham¬ 
mad was friendly with the Jews of Madina, who 
sometimes came to hear him preach. The Prophet 
also occasionally attended the synagogue. Then 
came the change of the Qibla from Jerusalem to 

' fChutbahd-i-Mutarram, p. 104. 
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Mecca, for the Jews were not so ready to change 
their creed as Muhammad had at first hoped. In 
the second year of the hijra, Muhammad and his 
followers did not participate in the Jewish fast, for 
the Prophet had now instituted the feast of the 
Baqar-‘id. The idolatrous Arabs had been in the 
habit of making an annual pilgrimage to Mecca at 
this season of the year. The offering of animals in 
sacrifice formed a part of the concluding ceremony 
of that pilgrimage. That portion, the sacrifice of 
animals, Muhammad adopted from the Pagan Arabs 
in the feast which now, at Madina, he substituted 
for the Jewish fast. Connected with verses estab¬ 
lishing the Hajj are the following : ‘Ye may 
obtain advantages from the cattle up to the set time 
for slaying them ; then the place for sacrificing them 
is at the ancient house. . . . And the camels have we 
appointed you for the sacrifice to God : much good 
have ye in them. Make mention, therefore, of the 
name of God over them when ye slay them as in 
a vow ’ (xxii. 34-7). This was well calculated to 
attract the attention of the Meccans and to gain the 
goodwill of the Arabs. Mubammad could not, at 
that date, make the pilgrimage to Mecca ; for as yet 
there was a hostile feeling between the inhabitants 
of the two cities ; but on the tenth day of the month 
Dhfil-Hijfa. at the very time when the pagan Arabs 
at Mecca were engaged in sacrificing victims, Mu¬ 
bammad went forth from his house at Madina, and 
assembling his followers, instituted the ‘tdu’4’Pubn- 
Two young kids were brought before him. One he 
sacrificed and said: ‘ O Lord! I sacrifice this for 
my whole people, all those who bear witness to 
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Thy unity and to my mission. O Lord! this is 
for Muhammad and for the family of Muhammad.* 

Great merit is obtained by all who keep this 
feast. ‘Ayisha relates how the Prophet once said: 
Man hath not done anything on the ‘fdu’l-A(jlha 
more pleasing to God than spilling blood; for verily 
the animal sacrificed will come on the day of re¬ 
surrection, and will make the scale of his good 
actions very heavy. Verily its blood reached the 
acceptance of God before it falleth upon the 
ground, therefore be joyful in it.’ 

Musalmans say that the Patriarch Abraham was 
ordered to sacrifice Ishmael, and that he made 
several ineffectual attempts to cut the throat of his 
son. Ishmael then said to his father: ‘It is through 
pity and compassion for me that you allow the knife 
to miss: blindfold yourself and then sacrifice me.’ 
Abraham acted upon this advice, blindfolded himself, 
drew his knife, repeated the Bismillah, and, as he 
thought, cut the throat of his son; but, behold, in 
the meantime Gabriel had substituted a sheep for 
the lad. This event is commemorated in this feast. 

On the day before the feast, the ‘arafa or vigil is 
kept. Food of various kinds is prepared, over 
which a fatiha is offered, first, in the name of the 
Prophet; second, in the names of deceased rela¬ 
tives, and of others for whom a blessing is desired, 
or from whom some favour is expected. The food 
is then sent as a present to friends. 

On the morning of the feast-day, the devout 
Muslims proceed to the ‘id-gah, or, if there is no 
‘Id-gah, to the principal mosque, repeating on the 
way the takbir, ‘ God is great!’ and ‘There is no 
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<»ther God save the one true God: God is great, 
pra’Si be to God.’ At the time of making wadd’, 
the v/orshipper should say: ‘ O God, make this (the 
sacrifice I shall offer to-day) an atonement for my 
sin, and purify my religion and take evil away 
from me.’ 

The service at the ‘fd-gah or in the mosque con¬ 
sists of two fard rak'ats, as in the §alatu’l-Jum‘a, 
after the khutba is delivered. It will, however, be 
seen from the following sermon on the ‘Idu’d-Duha 
that it is mustahabb to say four more rak‘ats. 

In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful 

All&hu Akbar! God is great I There is no god but God. 
God is great! God is great and worthy of all pfaise. He 
is holy. Day and night we should praise Him. He is with¬ 
out partner, without equal. Holy is He, who makes the rich 
generous, who provides the sacrifice for the wise. He is 
great, without an equal. All praise be to Him. Listen ! 1 
testify that there is no god but God. He is alone without 
partner. This testimony is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorious feast-day. Muhammad is His servant 
who delivered His message. On Muhammad, and on his 
family, and on his Companions may the peace of God rest. 
On you who are present, O congregation of Muslimin, may 
the mercy of God for ever rest. O servants of God! our 
first duty is to fear God and to be kind. God has said ; ‘ I 
will be with those who fear Me and are kind.’ 

Know, O servants of God ! that to rejoice on the feast-day 
is the sign and mark of the pure and good. Exalted will be 
the rank of such in Paradise (D&ru’l-Qarar), especially on 
the day of resurrection will they obtain dignity and honour. 
Dp not on this day foolish acts. It is no time for amuse¬ 
ments and negligence. This is the day on which to utter the 
pndses (tadbfh) of God. Read tiie kalima, the takbfr, and 
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the tamhid. This is a high festival season and the feast of 
sacrifice. Read now the takbiru’t-tashriq. God is great! 
God is great! There is no god but God ! God is great! God 
is great! All praise be to Him! From the morning of the 
‘arafa, after every fare! rak‘at it is good (mastahabb) for a 
person to repeat the takbiru’t-tashriq. It should be said at 
each namaz until the salatu’l-‘asr of the feast-day (10th). 

Know, O believers, that every free man who is a 5ahibu’n- 
Nisab should oflFer sacrifice on this day, provided that this 
sum is exclusive of hi?, horse, his clothes, his tools, and his 
household goods and slaves. It is wajib for every one to 
offer sacrifice for himself, but it is not a wajib order that he 
should do it for his children. V goat, a ram, or a cow should 
be offered in sacrifice for every seven persons. The victim 
must not be one-eyed, blind, lame, or very thin. If you 
sacrifice a fat animal, it will serve you well, and carry you 
across the Sirat. O believers, thus said the Prophet, on 
whom be the mercy and peace of God ; * Sacrifice the victim 
with your own hands : this was the sunna of Ibrahim, on 
whom be peace.’ 

In the book ZiuliHt-Taqwd^ it is said that on the ‘Idu’l* 
Fitr and the ‘fdu’d-Duha, four nafl rak‘ats should be said 
after the fard namaz of the feast. In the first rak‘at after 
the Suratii’l-Fatiha recite the Suratu’l-Mursalat (Ixxvii) ; in 
the second the Suratu’sh-Shams (xci) ; in the third, the 
Siiratu’d-Duha (xciii) ; in the fourth, the Suratu’l-Ikhl^s 
fexii). O believers, if ye do so, God will pardon the sins 
of fifty years which are past, and of fifty years to come. 

May God include us amongst those who are accepted by 
Him, who act according to the Law, whose desire will be 
granted at the last day. To all such there will be no fear 
in the day of resurrection : no sorrow in the examination at 
the day of judgment. The best of all books is the Qur’an. 
O believers ! may God give to us and to you a blessing for 
ever by the grace of the noble Qur’an. May its verses be 
our guide, and may its wise mention of God direct us aright. 

I desire that God may pardon all believers, male and female, 
the Muslimnn and the MusHmat. O believers^ also seek for 
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pardon. Truly God is the Forgiver, the Merciful, the Eter¬ 
nal King, the Compassionate, the Clement. O believers, the 
kbutba is over. Let all desire that on Muhammad Mustafa 
the mercy and peace of God may rest. 

The worshippers then return to their respective 
homes and offer up the sacrifice, for it is a wajib 
order that every Muslim should keep this feast and 
sacrifice an animal for himself. He need not fear 
though he has to incur debt for the purchase of an 
animal, for it is said that God will in some way 
help him to pay the debt. The animal sacrificed 
must be without a blemish or defect of any kind. 
If the head of the house from any cause cannot 
.slay, he may call in a butcher; but in that case he 
must place his hand upon that of the butcher when 
the operation is performed. When the victim is 
placed facing Mecca, and when its front legs are 
securely bound together, the sacrificer stands on its 
right side and plunges the knife into its throat with 
such force that the animal may fall at once. Any 
other mode of slaying it is unlawful. Just before 
slaying the victim the following verse of the Qur’an 
should be repeated: ‘ Say! my prayers and my wor¬ 
ship,^ and my life and my death are unto God, the 
Lord of the worlds. He hath no associate. This 
am I commanded, and I am the first of the Muslims’ 
(vi. 163). The operator also adds: ‘ O God, from 
Thee and to Thee (I do this), in the name of God. 
God is great!’ Then having slain the victim he 
says: ‘ O God, accept this for me.’ The first meal 
taken should be prepared from the flesh of the 


1 Bai^iwi interprets this as, ‘All mv worship, or my .sacrifice, or my 
pilgrimage * (i. 317). 
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animal just slaughtered, after which the members of 
the family, the neighbours, and the poor should 
receive some portions. 

It is highly meritorious to sacrifice one animal 
for each member of the family; but to save expense 
it is allowable to sacrifice one victim for the house¬ 
hold. In extreme cases, men may combine together 
and make one sacrifice do for the whole, but the 
number of persons so combining must not exceed 
seventy. Some authorities limit the number to seven. 
This feast is strictly observed by all Muslims 
wherever they may be. 

The Baqar-‘Id and the ‘idu’l-Fitr constitute the 
‘fdain—the two great feasts of Islam. A country 
in which Musalmans could not observe them both 
would at once become Daru'l-Harb,’ or House of 
Enmity, in which it would be the duty of every 
Muslim to join in a jihad against the Infidel rulers 
of the land. 

This completes the account of the principal feasts 
of the Muslim year. Properly speaking, the Sunnis 
have only two festivals—the Baqar-‘id, and the 
‘fdu’l-Fitr—blit many others are now observed. 

Among other practices borrowed from the Hindus, 
must be placed the pilgrimage made by Indian 
Musalmans to the shrines of saints.' the ceremonies 

1 See Appendix B 

^ There is, however, some authority for this practice. Ibn Mas'ud 
relates the words of the Prophet thus : ‘ I had forbidden you to visit the 
graves ; but now ye may visit them, for they detach your mind from this 
world and remind you of the world to come.' The Traditionist, Muslim, 
states thati.4he Prophet wept at the grave of his mother, and said : * I 
begged leave from my Lord to ask forgiveness for her, but it was not 
granted me: then I begged leave to visit her grave, and it was granted 
me; visit therefore the graves, for they remind you of death•* 
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connected with them, and the festivals instituted in 
their honour. The title of Pir given to a Musal- 
man devotee is equivalent to the term Guru amongst 
the Hindus. A man who seeks to be a ‘ religious ’ 
takes a Pir as a spiritual guide. ‘ Follow,’ says 
the poet Wall, ‘ the footsteps of thy Pir like a 
shadow.’ The Pirs, when alive, are frequently 
resorted to for a ta'widh or charm, and the aid of 
their prayers is often invoked. After death they 
are venerated as Walis or Saints.' The sepulchre 
of a Wali is called a dargah, shrine; mazar, place 
of pilgrimage; rauda, garden. The professional 
reciter of the Qur’an at such places is called Rauda 
Khan. As a rule, processions are made to the 
shrines, and flowers, sweet-meats and food over 
which a fatiha has been said are offered. Usually, 
the fatiha is for the saint, not to him. It is con¬ 
sidered a very meritorious act to give land for the 
erection of such shrines and to endow them. An 
account of many of these Indian saints is given in 
the Bdra Masa by Jawan and in the Ardyish-i- 
Mahfil by Afsos. 

In the preceding chapters, I have endeavoured, 
from Muslim authorities of acknowledged repute, 
to set forth the main features of the Faith of 
Islam and the religious duties it enjoins. I might 
also describe the laws of Islam in detail * and 


/I A WaH is so-called because God takes care of his concerns and also 
lilehause he himself cares only for the things of God. Miracles should 
appear after his death, and if they do not. he is not a true Waif. He 
catt transgress, but, if he does so, he repents at once. 

* This is fully dbae by Klein, Religion of Ijtldni, pp. 178^226 
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enlarge upon their moral and social effects, and the 
character they produce in the individual and the 
State. ^ But these subjects would lead me far be¬ 
yond my present purpose, and so I must now content 
myself with having given a representation of the 
Faith of Islam from its own authorities. 


' Muslims believe these eftects to be ’perfect \ number of Musal- 
tnans held a meeting at Poona, in December, 1895, to consider whether 
they should take part with Hindus in a conference to consid.er the 
question of social reforms. It was resolved not to do so on this ground , 
* la the face of the Qur’an, it is altogether needless for the Musalmans 
to join in any purely sectional conference, for Islam is a perfect exponent 
of social emancipation and human progress in all its aspects.' Madras 
Weekly Mall, December 5. 1895. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE TRADITIONS 

I HAVE {Ante pp. 113-124) already given some account of the 
way in which Tradition grew, and of the rules laid down with 
regard to it. The modern progressive school of Muslim 
scholars places less reliance on the Traditions (Ahadtth) than 
has hitherto been usual and prefers to lo)k to the Qur’an 
alone as the authoritative source of law and dogma. 1 give 
some instances. 

Maulavi Cheragb ‘AH in Critical Exposition of Jihad 
(ed. Calcutta, 1895), p. 65, deals with the Traditions regarding 
the killing of Abfi ‘Afak and says: * It is very easy for 
biographers to give play to their fancies, or to fabricate 
commands which the Prophet bad never given.’ Other Tradi¬ 
tions (pp. 62, 67, 73) are described as ‘ contradictions and 
conflicting ’, ‘ unblushing and fabulous ‘ malevolent ’, ‘ one¬ 
sided and imperfect ’, ‘ spurious and fictitious ’. The Tradi- 
tionist .Abd Sa‘id is called ‘ a mere story teller ’ (p. 206). In 
Reforms Under Moslem Rule (eJ. Bombay 1883) the same 
author says: ‘ The six standard collections of Traditions 

were compiled in the third century A.H., but the sifting was 
not based on any critical, historical or rational principles ’ 
(p. xix). ‘ False Traditions were foisted upon people to 
corroborate the acts of their rulers ’ (p. 4). Other Traditions 
are called ‘ misguiding and unreliable '; of one the authenti¬ 
city is said to be of ‘a questionable type ’ (pp. 53, 54) and 
so on with a whole mass of Traditions which contravene the 
author’s views of the Sunna of the Prophet and of his 
(author’s/ adverse criticism of the Sharf'at. Thus, ‘ It is only 
the Mobammadan Common Law, with all its Traditions, or 
oral sayings of the Proi^et, very few of which are genuine 
reports, and the supposed chimerical concurrence of the learn¬ 
ed Muslim doctors and mostly their analogical reasonings 
(called Iladftb. Ijmd* and Qiyas) passed under the name 
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of Fiqh or Sbari‘at, that has blended together the spiritual 
and the secular and has become .a barrier regarding certain 
social and political innovations for the higher civilization and 
progress of the nation.’ Critical Exposition of the Jihady. 
p. cii. 

The Rt. Hon, Syed Amir 'AH in Persottal Lav: of Maliom- 
niedans (ed. London, 18)^1, pp. 9, 10) looking at the subject 
from the Shi'ah standpoint, speaking of the Sunnis, says : 

‘ They regard the concordant decisions of the Khalifas and 
of the geieral assemblies (Ijma'-i-lTmmat) as supplementing 
the Qur'anic rules and as almost equal in authority to 
them.’ Of Traditions which thus form the basis of law, he 
says : ‘ They are considered to be authoritative and genuine, 
provided ceitain arbitrary conditions, framed with a view of 
testing the value of personal testimony, are complied with.’ 
On the slaughter of the Bani Quraiza he says: ‘In order 
to magnify the value of the spoil, the Traditions probably 
exaggerated these numbers.’ [Life of Mohammed (ed. 
London, 1873), p. 113]. The story about Raihina is recorded 
by Tabari (ed. de Goeje V series I, iii, 1495) and accepted 
by Husain {Tafsir-i-Husatti, ii, iOl); but Syed Amir ‘Ali 
calls it a ‘ fabrication’. Ibid 114. 

As-Syuti mentions a Tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas derogatory 
to the Umayyads and in praise of the ‘Abbasids and declares 
it to be ’ a fabricated one ’. History of the Khali fas. 
p. 227. 

Sir ‘Abdu’r-Rahim in his valuable work Muhammadan 
Jurisprudence (ed. Madras 1911) says: ‘Nothing has been 
a more fruitful source of conflicting opinions in matters of 
Law among the Sunni jurists than the question whether a 
particular Tradition is to be regarded as genuine or not,, 
although it may be one for whose authority one or more of 
these writers (Bukbdri and Muslim) may have vouchsafed ’ 
(p. 31),, Again, speaking of the desire in early days to learn 
and store up every saying of the Prophet, he says; ‘ This 
very zeal gave rise to many a false and inaccurate Tradition, 
for 'Umar during his Caliphate, discouraged and even for 
some time forbade the reporting of Traditions ’ (p. 20). 
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The Umayyad and 'Abbasid Khalifas largely influenced 
the collectors of Tradition. Thus the Khalifa al<Muta- 
wakkil, after suppressing the Mu'tazills, * summoned the 
Traditionist to S&marra, gave them presents and command^ 
*d them to bring forward Traditions on the attributes of God 
and on the personal vision of Him at the day of judgement ’ 
(As-Syuti, History of the Khalifas, p. 360). Such Traditions 
would be used against the Mu'tazilis. 

Ibn Khaldun (ii. 159 note) speaking of Tradition says: 
The Muslim doctors attach the greatest importance t^o it and 
used it to develop and complete the doctrines expounded in the 
Qur’dn ’; but he also speaks of Traditions as ‘ forged’, as 
‘ weak and confused and of a Traditionist as one whose 
authority is weak and character well known.’ Ihid pp. 160. 
179, 189. 

Muir’s remarks on Tradition I Life of Mahomet (ed. London, 
1861) vol. i] are of great value. It is impossible to summar¬ 
ize them, but I give a few quotations. Zuhri (d. .^.H. 124) 
is reported to have said: ‘ I was averse to writing down know¬ 
ledge • (Traditions) until these rulers (Khalifas) forced me to 
do so, then I saw that none of the Muslims should be forbid¬ 
den to do so’ (p. xxxiii). Abu ‘Abdu’llah Muhammad ibn 
Sa‘id ibn M&nl, known as the Katibu’l-Waqidl (Secretary of 
al-Waqidl) says: ‘ The chiefest of the Companions, such as 
Abfi Bakr, ‘Uthman and Talha gave fewer Traditions than 
the others. There did not issue from them anything like the 
number of Traditions that did from the younger Companions ’ 
(p. liii) yet these younger ones knew least of the early life of 
the Prophet. Sa‘d ibn Abl VVaqqas was asked a question. 
He did not reply to it but said : ‘ I fear that if I tell you one 
thing, you will go and add another' (p. Ixxv). Traditions 


I This accords with the fact that the Traditions, the basis of the 
oral I.aw, as distinguished from the written Law, the Qur'an, were not 
for a long time committed to writing. The Prophet is said to have 
forbidden it (Musnad, iii. 26). Persons were bidden Is read the Qur'&n and 
ieaeh the practice (Suana). One said : * 1 l»ve read the Qur'in and*heard 
the Tradition' (Tabari ii. 1088), quoted by Mturgoliouth. The Early 
Dexvlopment of JXohantmeda»ism, p. 67. 
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recorded by Abu Huraira. Ibn ‘Abbas, Anas bin Malik and 
‘Ayisha are very numerous. 

Abu Huraira became a convert four years before Muham¬ 
mad’s death, and so had only a short companionship and was 
a man of no importance ; Ibn ‘Abbas was fourteen years of 
age when the Prophet died and Anas was only nineteen. 
The older Companions were reticent lest mistakes should 
occur. Thus ‘Umar said : ‘ If it were not that I feared lest 
I should add to the facts in relating them, or take therefrom, 
verily I would tell you’ (Moslem World, v. 253). The two 
lads had no such fear but gave forth copious accounts. 
‘Ayisha had a long acquaintance with the Prophet, but she 
was a notorious partisan and so an untrustworthy witness. 
Abu Huraira’s accuracy was challenged long ago. It is said 
to and of him, ‘ You are too copious.’ ‘ Abu Huraira tells us 
too much.’ ‘ There is no one who is more of a liar than Abu 
Huraira.’ Abu Hanifa said that he used his own opinion 
about a Tradition recorded by Abu Huraira because ‘ he 
used to relate all he heard without respecting its meaning.’ ‘ 

The biographies of the Prophet are based on the Traditions. 
There is some reason for believing that Zuhri (d. a.h. 124) 
and ‘Urwa (d. a.h. 94) collected matter for a biography 
which may have been used by later historians. ‘Urwa’s 
opportunity for such work was very limited * and anyhow it 
has been lost. There is no work by Zuhri now extant,^ but 
he is referred to by subsequent biographers. Tabari refers 
to works by Musa ibn ‘Uqba and Abu Mashar, who lived in 
the second century a.h. ; but their writings are not now 
extant. 

Ibn Isbaq (d. A.H. 151) wrote a biography. Ibn Khaldun 
and Bukhari fepeak favourably of his work^ Ibn Hisham 
(d. A.H. 213) based his book on that of Ibn Ishaq. In some 

^ The original authorities for these quotations will Ixi found in the 
Moslem World, v. 361-3. 

* Moslem World, v. 375. 

3 Ott these two men, see opinions in Muiri Life of Mahomet, I. xxxiv^ 
IxxxvU. 

^ For adverse critkisin, see Muir, 1. xd, note. 
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respects he seems to have been lacking in candour. He 
omits all reference to Mul^mmad’s temporary lapse into 
idolatry, though Tabari has a quotation from Ibn Isb^q re¬ 
garding it. Waqidi (d. A.H. 207) wrote under the influence 
of the ‘Abbasid Khalifas. The Traditions recorded by him 
are considered of doubtful value. His secretary Katibu’l- 
Waqidi (d. A.H. 310) was a man of repute and his work is 
generally approved. He based his work on the biographies 
•of Ibn Isbiiq and of Waqidi, which seems to show that they 
were looked upon as authorities. 

It thus appears that there was no early or contemporary 
life of the Prophet. Even admitting that the biographers 
just referred to were laborious, painstaking, and honest in 
purpose, yet they had to rely on Tradition and worked under 
the great disadvantage of living long after the events they 
record. They are the best authorities now extant, yet the 
conditions under which they wrote detract from the value of 
their testimony to the authenticity of the Traditions. 

There is not sufficient evidence to show that Traditions 
were committed to writing during the life time of the Prophet, 
or for a long time after; but as the empire grew and unfore¬ 
seen circumstances arose, for which no provision had been 
made in the Qur’4n, Tradition assumed great importance as a 
basis of law and politics. Revelation was the foundation for 
these and for religious dogma, hence as something more than 
the Qur’dn was needed, the necessity arose for Tradition, the 
uninspired record of the inspired sayings of the Prophet. So 
the Umayyad Khalifa ‘Umar II (a.h. 99) issued circular 
orders for the formal collection of Traditions. The work was 
entrusted to Abfi Bakr ibn Muljammad (d. a.h. 120), to 
whom the following instruction was given, ‘ Look out (at 
Madina) for whatever Traditions there are of Muhammad, or 
of the by-gone Sunna, or of any Traditions of Amara, daughter 
of ‘Abdu’r-Rahmin, and commit them to writing for verily 
I fear the obliteration of knowledge (Tradition) and the 
departure (death) of those possessing it ’ (Katibu’l-Wdqidi, 
p. 158, quoted by Muir, I xxxiii). It thus appears that 
previously they had not been recorded in writing. The Com- 
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panions may have kept some memoranda of what the Wio- 
phet said, but it seems impossible to trace any Tradition to 
such a written source and the collection made in the reign of 
Umar II is, so far as is known, the earliest written record. 
Granted that the Arab memory was good, yet it is impossible 
to suppose that errors did not creep in. Then the temptation 
to confirm political measures, to silence religious opponents, 
and to support the claim of one against another was so strong 
and so prevalent that a vast mass of spurious Traditions 
became current. Abu Da’ud out of 500,000 Traditions 
received only 4,800 and these he classes ‘ as those which seem 
to be authentic and those which are nearly so ’ {Ibu Khallikdn, 
i. 590). These facts seem to justify the views of the modern 
Muslim authorities which I have already quoted, and to show 
that the Traditions form a weak basis for the superstructure 
of law and dogma which has been erected on them. That 
superstructure however remains and the undermining of it 
would seem to be likely to render it unstable and to endanger 
the great Islamic system of the past and present.' 


1 The student who wishes to investigate this subject still further, should 
study Professor Margoliouth’s account of ' The Legal Supplement (The 
Early Development of Mohammedanism, chapter iii). A few extracts 
will show the value of it. * The inherent weaknesses of this second 
source of law are, of course, two. In the first place we look in vain 
for evidence that exhaustive records of the Prophet's sayings and doings 
were kept. In the second place the memories of those who transmitted 
Tradition were weak ’ (p. 79). ‘ One principle which is too deeply 

ingrained in these works ever to be forgotten is that only oral tradition 
counts; written documents must be cited from memory, not from the 
text * (p, 87). * The study, therefore, of the development of juris¬ 

prudence is exceedingly complicated; for the maxims ascribed to the 
Prophet seem in numerous cases to be little more than a summary of 
existing practice' (p* 91)« No amount of acuteness can compensate for the 
fundamental weakness of the system, the possibility that any text of 
the Qur'dn may have been abrogated, and the liability of any Tradition 
to be questioned * (p. 93). 
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THE LAW OF JIHAd 

The subject of jihad,^ or sacred war, does not properly 
belong to the questions considered in this book; but the 
method in which some of the more enlightened Indian Muslims 
deal with it is worthy of notice. The statements of Maulavi 
Cheragb *Ali, in his learned work. Critical Extyosition of 
the Law of Jihddy further illustrate what I have said about 
them (p. 273). I shall now briefly state the case, and then show 
how a liberal-minded Muslim writer deals with it. 

There are two great divisions of the world—Daru’l-Islam, 
where Muslim law and rule are supreme, and Daru’l-Haib, 
where non-Muslims exercise supreme authority. Strictly 
speaking, Muslims in a Daru’l-^Iarb should fight; but as this 
is in most cases difficult to do, the law doctors have laid down 
certain conditions under which a DaruU-Harb becomes, for 
all practical purposes, a Daru’l-Islam, and so a place where 
Muslims can live in peace. Speaking generally, a country is 
regarded as Daru’l-Islam when the public prayers, the namaz, 
are said without let or hindrance, and the two great feasts, 
the ‘tdu’l-Fitr and the ‘Idu’l-Adha, are openly celebrated. 

There are verses in the Qur’an which speak kindly of Jews 
and Christians, but these have been abrogated by later ones.^ 
Thus, the verse : ‘ They who follow the Jewish religion and 
the Christian and the Sabeites, whoever of them believeth in 


1 A Tradition recorded by *Ayisha says' * 1 sought permission from 
the Prophet to join in jihiid : he said . ** Your jihAd is tlie yajj.** All 
his wives made the same request. The reply was, ‘'The jihdd for 
women is the j^^j i ** {Fai4^'l-6drl ii« 184)* Apparently they could go to 
a battle with their husbands, but were not to fight, for Muhammad's 
wives were present at the battle of l^unain. Sell, The Life of Muham- 
mad, p. 196« 

« On this point, see The Historical DevelopmotU of the Qur*dn (ed. 
3rd), pp. 215-31. 
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God and the last day and doeth what is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord : fear shall not come upon them, nor 
shall they be grieved ' (ii. 59), is said to have been abrogated 
by ‘ Whoso desireth any other religion than lsl4m, that 
religion shall not be accepted from him, and in the next world 
he shall be among the lost ’ (iii. 79). So also, ‘ Dispute not, 
unless in kindly sort, with the people of the book (i.e. Jews 
and Christians) save with such as have dealt wrongfully with 
you ’ (xxix. 45), is abrogated by the famous ‘ verse of the 
sword ’—‘ When the sacred months are passed, kill those who 
join gods with God, wherever ye find them, and besiege them 
and lay wait for them with every kind of ambush ; but, if 
they repent and observe prayer and pay the obligatory alms, 
then let them go their way * (ix. 5). Other verses which 
inculcate the duty of jihad are; ‘ Fight for the cause of God ’ 
(ii. 245), and ‘ O Believers! what possessed you that, when 
it was said to you “ March forth on the way of God,*’ ye sank 
heavily downwards ? What! prefer ye the life of this world 
to the next ? * (ix. 38). 

The duty, being based on clear texts of the Qur’an, is then 
a far<J one, that is, one incumbent on all.* The law books 
are also clear on the point. In the Hiddya we read, ‘ TJie 
destruction of the sword is incurred by the infidels, although 
they be not the first aggressors.* The Kifdya, a commentary 
on the Hiddya, is plainer still : ‘ Fighting against the infidels 
who do not become converts to Islam and do not pay the 
capitation tax is incumbent, though they do not first attack,*^ 
This is supported by the text, ‘ Fight against them till strife 


1 This also seems to govern the question of the death penalty for 
apostasy. * The Mohammedan community being in a sen-e Allah’s army 
apostasy deserved the punishment of death in no lesser degree than 
desertion in the holy war, nay more so. for the latter might be the effect 
of cowardice, whereas the latter was an act of inexcusable treachery.' 
(C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mohammedanism, p. 141). ' Apostasy from Isidm 
to infidelity places the apostate outside the protection of law ... if 
even before the chance of re-embracing the Faith has been given to him, 
a Muslim kills an apostate, it would be considered an improper act, but 
he would incur no penalty of the law ' Sir ‘Abdu'r-Rahfm, Muham- 
madan Jurisprudence, p. 253. 

29 
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be at an end, and the religion be all of it God’s ’ (viii. 40).' 
The Sair-i-Qabir, a Turkish law-book, states it to be the duty 
of the Sultan ‘ to see that the Musalman frontiers are never 
lessened,* that the infidels are called upon to embrace Islam, 
that true believers are urged to strive in the jihdd.’ ^ 

The summons to jihad must be based on a legal foundation, 
and one leading principle is that the country in which it takes 
place should be Daru’l-IJarb. This has led to much contro¬ 
versy. Some years ago, preachers of a jihad gave much 
trouble in India, and quiet orderly Musalmans, who did not 
wish to rebel, and yet found it difficult to resist the religious 
obligation resting upon them, at last met the difficulty, not by 
disputing the lawfulness of jihad in the abstract, but by 
denying that India was a country in which it could lawfully 
be made. The subject was duly considered and authoritative 
decisions were arrived at. Two distinct sets of legal opinions 
have been given by the Sunni authorities and set forth by the 
Muliammadan Literary Society of Calcutta. One set of 
Maulavis decide that India is Daru’l-Harb, the other that it 
is Daru’l-Islam, and then curiously enough both parties 
declare that jihad in it is quite unlawful. Those who say it 
is D4ru’l-Harb maintain that, as Muslims in India enjoy full 
religious liberty and have no strength to fights jihid is not 
lawful. The following is this fatwa, dated July 17, 1870 :— 
‘The Musalmans here are protected by Christians, and 
there is no jih4d in a country where protection is afforded, 
as the absence of protection and liberty between Musalmans 
and infidels is essential in a religious war, and that condition 
does not exist here; besides, it is necessary that there sliould 


1 (i. 367) explains this as ^ 

* Till there is no polytheism found in them and vain religions 
are weakened by them/ 

^ Ante, p. 121. 

3 * The Muslims cannot do without an Imam who shall occupy 
himself with the enforcing of their decisions, and in maintaining their 
boundaries and guarding their frontiers, and equipping their armies 
. . . and maintaining the Friday services and the Festivals ' (An-Nasafj. 
quoted in Macdonald's Muslim Theology, p. 315)* 
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be a possibility of victory to Musalmans and glory to the 
Indians. If there be no such probability, the jihad is 
unlawful ’ 

The second condition—a probability of victory—leaves the 
question open, and guards the Maulavis fron> the charge of 
weakness in declaring jihad unlawful. It is not legal now ; 
that is all they assert. The question was also referred not to 
the Khalifa of Islam, but to the leaders in Mecca of the three 
principal Sunni schools of law. The question was thus put: — 

‘ What is your opinion (may your greatness continue for 
over) on this question : Whether the country of Hindustan, 
the rulers of which are Christians, and who do not interfere 
with all the injunctions of Islam, such as the ordinary daily 
prayers, the prayers of the ‘Ids; but do authorize departure 
from a few of the injunctions of Islam, such as the per¬ 
mission to inherit the property of the Muhammadan ancestor 
to one who changes his religion and becomes a Christian, 
is Daru’l-Islam or not ? Answer the above, for which God 
will reward you.’ 

The Mufti of Mecca, the liead of the Hanifi school, 
answered;— 

‘ As long as even some of the peculiar observances of Islam 
prevail in it, it is the Daru’l-Islam.’ 

The Mufti of the Shafi’i school said ;— 

‘ Yes, as long as even some of the peculiar observances of 
Islim prevail in it, it is Daru’l-Islam.’ 

The Mufti of the Maliki school said :— 

‘ It is written in the commentary of Dasoki that a country 
of Islam does not become Daru’l-Harb as soon as it passes 
into the hands of the infidels, but only when all or most of 
the injunctions of Islam disappear therefrom.’ 

They all call India Daru’l-Islam, but they carefully abstain 
from saying whether jihad is lawful or not. Apparently they 
still leave it an open question. 

The Calcutta Muljammadan Society has gone further, and 
has definitely stated that jihad can by no means be lawfully 
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made in a DSru’l-Isl^m, which they declare India to be. 
They support their position by a reference t6 the Futdxvd-i- 
Alaf?tgirt j which states the conditions under which a Daru’l- 
Isl&m becomes a Daru’l-Harb. They are :— 

* (1) When the rule of infidels is openly exercised, and the 
ordinances of Islam are not observed/ 

‘ ( 2 ) When it is in such contiguity to a country which is 
Daru’l-Ijiarb that no city of DaruM-Islam intervenes between 
that country and Daru1-I:Iarb.’ 

‘ ( 3 ) That no Musalman is found in the enjoyment of reli¬ 
gious liberty, nor a Dhinimi (an infidel who has accepted the 
terms of permanent subjection to Musalman rule) ^ under the 
same terms as he enjoyed under the government of Islam.* ^ 

The question is, however, in an unsatisfactory state, for one 
well-known legal authority lays down the law thus - 

‘ When a country of Islam falls into the hands of the 
infidels, it remains a country of Islam, if the infidels retain 
Muhammadan governors and Muhammadan judges, and do 
not introduce their own regulations.’ 

According to this theory, India is Daru’l-Harb. In any 
case, the uncertainty of the law and the varying fat was 
afford great opportunity to fanatics to give trouble to the 
ruling Power, and to peaceably-minded Muhammadan*;. 


1 That includes the payment of the jizya. or poll-tax. It is paid by 
Jews and Christians of any country, and by idolaters, provided they do 
not come from Arabia. Idolaters in or from Arabia had to choose 
between IsUro and the sword. Maulavi Cheragh 'Ali considers that the 
r.aw on this point is altogether wrong, being based on te.xts of the Qur'an 
which had reference to local matters only. (See Critical Exposition of 
the Jihddf p. 159). This is not the orthodox view of the range of a 
Qur’^nic order. 

^Thesefatwdr are given in Sir W. W. Hunter's work, Our Indian 
Musahndfts (ed. London, 1872) pp. 217-19. Modern political changes 
have made jihdd much less probable, and the proclamation of one by 
the Khalifa in Constantinople during the Great War proved fo be an 
utter failure. 
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This difficulty is, however, got rid of by the latest attempt 
to deal with the subject. Maulavi Cheragb *Ali ^ maintains 
that all the wars of Muhammad were defensive, and that no 
argument for jihad can be deduced from the Qur’an at all.* 
This is delightfully simple, and if the ‘Tlaina of Constanti¬ 
nople, and the learned professors in the great college of 
nl-Azhar in Cairo, would discard Abu Hanifa and his teach¬ 
ing, and cast away their legal text-books, it would, no doubt, 
be a blessing to many a land and many a home. I have 
already shown ^ this writer’s attitude towards the canonical 
law, and so 1 need now quote only the following statement: 
‘ All the fighting injunctions in the Qar'anare, in the first 
place, only for self-defence, and none of them has any 
reference to making war offensively. In the second placet 
they are transitory in their nature. The Muhammadan 
Common Law is wrong on this point where it allows un¬ 
believers to be attacked without provocation.’ * 

Maulavi Cheragb 'AH next deals with the meaning of the 
word jihad itself. It is said that the classical meaning of 
jahada and jahada is that a person * laboured vigorously,* and 
that the meaning of ‘ fighting an enemy ’ is a post-classical 
and technical one. The classical age ’ is that of the poets 
before the time of Muhammad, after whose death foreign 
words crept in and the language became more or less corrupt. 
It is maintained that jahd, jihad, and their derivatives 
are to be rendered according to the classical usage of the 

^ Re for ws under Moslem Ruh*, pp 16-17 I regret to say that this 
highly cultured and liberal-minded Muhammadan gentleman, Maolav 
Cheragb 'Ah' of Haida^rabad, died in the year 1895. He was one of the 
ablest men of the new school of Muslims in India. 

Verses 40 and 41 of Suratu*l-Hajj (xxii) are sometimes quoted to 
show that jihad is purely defensive, but the passage is of local, not 
general application. The orthodox commentators deduce from it the 
eternal obligation of jihad. See The Historical Development of the 
Qur'an (3rd ed.), p. 136, the Tafsir-i-Husainf, li 71. and the 
KJiuldsatu't-Tafdsir, iii. 247-8. 

^ Antc^ pp. 273-4. 

3 Critical Exposition of the Jihdd, p. 116. 

^ Muslim writers call this ‘ the days of ignorance 
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tern), when it would not mean ‘ fighting in warfare,’ for 
which the Arabic words harab and qitSl do service. Jahd 
and its derivatives occur in thirty-six verses. Setting aside 
those which cannot possibly refer to war, the rest are said to 
be of two kinds. First, those which occur in the Meccan 
Sfiras, and second, those in the Suras which were delivered at 
Madina. Maulavi Cheragb *Ali asserts that those in the 
second class, which are generally interpreted to mean 
‘ fighting,’ should be used in the sense of * strenuous exertion,' 
as is done in the earlier Suras. ‘ I fully admit,’ he says, ‘that 
in the post-classical language of the Arabs, the word jihad 
was used to signify warfare; ’ but ‘ the subsequent corrupt or 
posf-classical language cannot be accepted as a final or even 
a satisfactory authority upon the point.’ * The argument 
used is that a purely conventional meaning of the word jihid 
came into use after the time of Muhammad, and that the 
Canonical Legists have affixed that meaning to the w'ord in 
the Qur’an, and so have built up an entirely wrong system. 

A careful analysis of all the texts bearing on the subject is 
made. Some present great difficulties, but it is laid down as 
a principle of interpretation that those which seem to declare 
the duty of jih^d must be read in connection with other 
passages in which the permission or the call to fight is only 
conditional. Thus: ‘ When two commandments, one condi¬ 
tional and the other general or absolute, are found on the 
same subject, the conditional is to be preferred, and the abso¬ 
lute should be construed as conditional.’ ^ 

It is further stated that the wars of Muhammad were 
defensive, and that, therefore, the verses deferring to them 
‘ are strictly temporary and transitory in their nature,’ for the 
circumstances were purely local. The ninth Sdra. the'fifth 
verse of which enjoins the killing of polytheists wherever 
they are found, is generally supposed to have been given, 
at the end of the ninth year of the Hijrd, but Maulavf 
Cheragb Ah, in opposition to Ndldeke, one of the greatest 

• Critical Exposition of the Jihdd, p. 168. 
p. 119. 
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Qur*4nic scholars, considers that the opening verses were 
delivered in the eighth year, while Muhammad was marching 
against Mecca, and that, therefore, they have a limited and 
local application, and not a general one forming a rule for all 
time,' 

The next step in this most recent treatment of the subject 
is to substitute other readings for some of the words in the 
Qur’an.^ The verse, * Whoso fight for the cause of God,, 
their works He will not suffer to miscarry * (xlvii. 5), is 
disposed of by the suggestion of another reading, Qutilu — 
* those who are killed ’ (or fought)—for the word in the text, 
Qdtalu —‘ those who kill or fight.’ ^ If this explanation is 
not accepted, then it must be interpreted by other verses 

I Thih IS very ingenious, but does not agree with the views of commen¬ 
tators who hold that the words * kill the polytheists wherever ye shall 
find them ' (ix. 5) abrogates verses of a more liberal nature, such as 
‘ To you be your religion, to me my religion ’ (cix. 6), (Tafsir-i-Htisaini* 
ii. 476) So also words exactly similar to these of Sura ix. 5 in Sura 
ii. 131 abrogate the verse * Let there be no compulsion in religion' 
(ii. 257) (See Tafsir-i^Husaini, i. 48). Again, the verse, * Fight for the 
cause of God against those who fight against you ' (ii 186) is quoted in 
support of the view that the wars of Muhammad were defensive only, 
but Haidawi (i. 103) says that the order was given at the time of the 
Hudaibiya affair. From a military point of view, the position of the 
Muslim force was one of danger. It was excellent tactics to remain on 
the defensive The application of the verse was, therefore, local not 
general at the time, but it has been abrogated by the verse ix. 5. 
(Tafsir-i-Htisaini i. 32) and need no longer be heeded. Thus it matters 
little whether Sura ix was delivered in the eighth or the ninth year of the 
Hijra, for a stern verse of it which abrogates those of a gentler character 
remains as a permanent injunction. For the duty of making war on 
Christians and Jews, see Sura ix, 30 a verse which cannot possibly be 
defined as of a limited and local application. For the views of Muslim 
commentators on this verse see Sell, The Historical Development of the 
Qur'dn (ed. 3rd) p. 215 et scq. 

^ Critical Bs^osition of the Jihdd p. 156. 

*The reading * those who are killed ’ adopted by the Rdwi 

Haf$, who has recorded the qira'at of 'Asim of Kufa The Qarf Abu 
'Umar also supports this reading. All the rest of the Qdn's are against 
it, and support the text, 'Those who kill or fight,’ which has* 

therefore, overwhelming authority in its favour. See also Baidawf, 
ii. 261. 
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which mean lighting in self-defence, such as, ‘ Fight for the 
cause of God against those who fight against you; but 
commit not the injustice of attacking them first ’ (ii. 186). 
This is the standard text to which all doubtful passages must 
be brought, and however difficult it may be to do so, they 
must, according to Maulavf Cher^gh ‘aH, be interpreted in 
connexion with it. 

In order still further to prove the defensive character of 
the wars of Mufiammad, a different reading of another verse 
is adopted. For * have fought ’— Yuqdtiiana ,—the words 
‘ have been fought ’— Yuqdtalhum —are substituted, so that 
the verse reads not ‘ a sanction is given to those who fight 
but ‘ a sanction has been given to those who have been 
fought ’ (xxii. 40). The passive form is adopted by the 
Qarfs Niifi* of Madina, Ibn ‘Amir of Syria and Hafs, the 
Rawf of ‘Asim of Kufa.’ All the other Qaris retain the 
active form. In the commentary of Jalalu'd-Din, this very 
verse is quoted as the first verse which descended from 
heaven to authorize jih4d, so that there is good authority for 
Yuqdtildna —‘ have fought.’ However, it is only fair to say 
that Maulavi Cherigb ‘Ali does not rest his case on a 
disputed reading, and the loss of the support he thought he 
had from these two verses will not affect it much. 

Such is a very brief outline of the ablest work on jihad, 
which I have yet seen. It is undoubtedly the best position 
for enlightened MusalmUns to adopt, although it brings them 
into conflict with all the canonists of preceding ages, and 
with the views of commentators and theologians of all the 
various sects. 


> Baiddwf (i. 234) gives the te-ct thus, and the 

other reading thus, 
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